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THE  MOTHER  OF  JESUS 

It  was  night  in  the  Httle  thatched  house  by  the 
roadside.  The  last  cart  had  creaked  on  its  home- 
ward way,  and  silence  had  fallen  on  the  house, 
silence  broken  now  and  again  by  the  sharp  cry  of 
a  child  in  suffering. 

A  group  in  the  kitchen  had  gathered  around  the 
smouldering  turf-embers,  and  had  talked  in  sub- 
dued voices.  Over  all  had  lain  the  hush  of 
expectation  that  comes  before  a  death.  The  neigh- 
bour women  had  been  in  and  out  all  day  ;  but  now 
as  the  time  grew  shorter  they  had  left  the  mother 
with  the  child,  alone  but  for  her  old  mother,  who 
sat  on  a  creepy  stool  by  the  hearth,  and  watched 
them  with  eyes  of  suffering. 

When  the  child  cried  the  young  mother  drew  a 
sharp  breath,  as  though  she  endured  intolerable 
pain  in  silence.  They  had  been  saying,  the 
neighbour  women,  that  the  baby  was  too  young 
to  have  laid  hold  upon  her  life  ;  but  to  her  he  was 
as  much  a  human  personality,  loving  and  under- 
standing her,  as  though  he  were  a  man  and  old. 
"  Oh,"   she   said,   when   once   again   the   child 
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cried,  "  if  he  is  not  to  live,  would  I  keep  him  to 
suffer  ?  Oh,  why  must  he  suffer,  he  who  has 
never  known  sin  ?  " 

The  old  mother  made  no  answer  to  the  un- 
answerable question. 

"  Pray,  jewel,"  she  said  ;  '*  there  is  great  power 
in  prayer.  ^^lany  a  child  have  I  seen  given  back 
that  was  farther  gone  than  he  is." 

"  If  prayer  could  keep  him  I  should  never  do 
anything  but  pray  again,"  said  the  child's  mother  ; 
but  no  spark  of  hope  Ht  up  her  hopeless  eyes. 

''  Whisht,  dearie,  whisht  !  Pray  that  the  will  of 
God  may  be  done  in  regard  to  him." 

"  I  cannot  pray.  What  am  I  to  say  to  Alick 
when  he  comes  back  and  asks  me  for  his  son  ?  " 

*'  He  will  comfort  you,  and  love  you  better 
because  of  all  you  suffered  without  him." 

"  I  was  alone  in  the  terror  before  he  was  born. 
I  was  alone  in  my  agony  ;  but  afterwards  I  had 
the  child.  Now  I  shall  be  more  alone  than  any 
woman  in  all  the  world." 

The  old  mother  winced. 

"  You  have  your  father  and  me.  You  were 
our  darling  before  you  ever  laid  eyes  on  Alick 
McCarthy  and  his  fine  red  coat." 

The  girl  did  not  seem  to  have  heard  her.  She 
was  watching  the  tiny  face  on  which  the  shadows 
were  growing  darker. 
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''  He  is  easier,  I  think." 

"  The  pain  is  leaving  him,  acushla,"  said  the  old 
mother,  her  eyes  full  of  a  deeper  grief. 

"  His  breathing  is  easier.  Oh,  what  would  it 
be  if  he  could  live  !     I  think  I  should  die  of  joy." 

"  Pray,  child  !  " 

"  Mother,  God  is  powerful  and  kind.  Do  you 
think  if  I  could  give  Him  up  the  child  that  He 
would  give  him  back  to  me  ?  " 

''  If  He  saw  it  was  good,  child.  He  can  do 
better  for  him  than  you  can.  If  He  takes  him, 
it  is  in  love." 

"  But  He  cannot  want  him  as  I  do.  I  would 
rear  him  to  be  a  good  man." 

Her  eyes  prayed  for  hope  to  be  given  her.  The 
old  mother  came  out  of  her  corner  and  looked  at 
the  child. 

"  Give  him  to  me  for  a  bit,  and  do  you  go  to 
the  altar  in  the  other  room  and  pray.  Rest  if 
you  can,  child.  I  am  troubled  about  you,  for  'tis 
only  a  few  weeks  since  you  left  your  bed.  Give 
him  to  me  ;  I  will  call  you  if  there  is  any  change." 
The  young  mother  let  the  child  be  taken  from 
her  knee.  He  lay  quietly  without  a  moan. 
In  the  dark  room  adjoining  one  Httle  star  of  light 
quivered.  It  was  the  lamp  before  Our  Lady's 
Altar. 
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The  statue  glimmered  whitely  above  it.  There 
was  a  handful  of  flowers  set  on  each  side  in  poor 
little  vases.  The  arms  of  the  figure  were  out- 
stretched benignly,  and  the  head  v^as  bent  a  little 
forward. 

A  sense  of  rest  and  quietness  came  over  the 
young  mother.  She  knelt  at  the  foot  of  the 
statue,  and  rested  her  cheek  against  the  linen  altar- 
cloth.  In  the  whitewashed  wall  a  death-watch 
was  ticking  monotonously.  She  put  her  hands  to 
her  ears  to  shut  out  the  sound,  and  began  to  pray. 

Now  that  the  suffering  child  was  no  longer 
before  her,  she  prayed  with  passion.  She  reached 
out  her  hand  and  clutched  at  a  fold  of  the  statue's 
garments  as  though  it  were  a  living  woman. 

''  You  saw  your  Son  die,"  she  cried  ;  "  but  He 
was  with  you  three-and-thirty  years.  You  nursed 
and  fed  and  washed  and  clothed  Him.  You  had 
all  that  joy.  Ask  Him  to  spare  me  mine — if  it  is 
His  will ;  if  it  is  His  will." 

She  added  the  words  with  difficulty,  hardly  as 
if  her  heart  were  in  them  ;  she  felt  that  if  she 
did  not  say  them  her  prayers  would  have  less  chance. 
She  lifted  up  her  head  and  prayed  with  exaltation. 
She  lay  at  the  statue's  foot,  and  prayed  with 
anguish.  She  was  so  still  that  the  old  mother  in 
the  next  room  said  to  herself : 
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"  The  Lord  has  sent  her  rest  and  sleep  to 
strengthen  her  against  what  is  coming.  Blessed 
be  His  Name." 

How  long  she  prayed  she  knew  not.  Once, 
when  the  silence  in  the  other  room  had  lasted  long, 
the  thought  came  to  her  that  the  child  was  dead. 
She  thought  in  a  strange,  stupified  way  of  how 
Alick  would  hear  it.  Would  it  be  at  night  in  the 
barrack-room,  with  the  ribaldry  and  jests  going 
on  about  him  ?  or  would  it  be  in  the  morning,  as 
he  came  from  parade,  all  gay  with  the  soldierly 
smartness  she  loved  in  her  hero  ?  Would  he 
think  she  had  been  careless  of  the  child  and  had  let 
him  die,  or  would  he  wish  he  had  married  that 
other  girl  who  was  noisily  full  of  health  and  life, 
and  would  have  given  him  strong  children  ?  She 
was  paying  the  price  of  her  delicate,  nervous 
prettiness,  which  had  made  her  a  pet  with  the 
officers'  wives,  and  something  infinitely  precious 
and  perdurable  to  her  young  husband. 

Then  another  cry  broke  the  silence,  one  thinner 
and  more  feeble  than  before.  Her  heart  came  out 
of  its  sluggish  lethargy,  and  she  would  have  sprung 
to  her  feet  and  gone  to  her  child,  but  a  strange 
thing  happened.  The  arms  of  the  statue  had 
closed  about  a  baby,  and  the  baby  was  her  own 
little  dying  child. 
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A  moment,  and  she  went  back  to  the  cradle- 
side,  and  stretched  her  arms  mutely  for  the  child. 

"  Bear  up,  acushla,"  said  the  old  mother  ;  "  he's 
going  fast." 

"  I  wouldn't  keep  him,"  she  said,  "  now  that  I 
know  what  he's  going  to." 

Her  voice  was  low  and  intense,  but  so  new  a 
tone  was  in  it  that  the  old  mother  looked  at  her 
with  alarm.  Then  she  nodded  her  head,  re- 
assured. 

"  The  grace  of  God  has  strengthened  you," 
she  said. 

"  Yes,  the  grace  of  God,"  said  the  young  mother, 
lifting  the  child  as  if  he  were  but  sleeping. 
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The  lady  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
who  lectured  in  the  villages  on  Domestic  Economy 
and  the  keeping  of  fowls,  bees  and  such  things, 
drove  on  an  outside  car  along  the  flank  of  SHeve 
Beg.  Below  thundered  the  ocean,  making  a 
hollow,  resounding  roar  as  it  broke  against  the 
great  wall  of  perpendicular  cliff,  entering  the  caves 
to  retreat  again  with  a  long,  screaming  sound. 

It  was  autumn  weather  and  a  day  of  grey 
colourlessness.  Autumn  hung  no  banners  out  in 
those  parts,  because  there  were  no  trees,  but  only 
the  bogs  and  the  mountains.  Cultivation  went 
some  way  up  the  side  of  the  mountain,  sparse 
cultivation  in  little  nooks  sheltered  by  the 
rocks,  in  tiny  artificial  fields  formed  by 
painful  carrying  of  clay  from  the  lower  levels. 
High  up — like  a  sea-fowl's  nest  in  the  cranny 
of  the  rock — there  was  a  little  dwelling,  a  few 
scraws  on  a  heap  of  stones  :  it  seemed  at  this 
distance  as  though  the  wind  might  blow  it  away. 

"  Yon'll  be  the  Widow  Dougherty's  !  "  said  the 
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taciturn     driver,    indicating    the    remote    little 
dwelling  by  a  motion  of  his  whip. 

^'  My  goodness  me  !  How  am  I  ever  to  get  up 
there  ?  "  asked  the  lady,  whose  proper  name  was 
Miss  Elsa  Fanning. 

"  Deed  then  an'  I'm  thinkin'  you'll  have  to 
climb  it.  There's  a  bit  of  a  path  that  winds  round 
and  round  an'  you  can't  miss  it.  It'll  just  lave 
you  at  the  dacent  woman's  door." 

They  had  turned  a  corner  now  and  the  cabin 
was  no  longer  visible.  Miss  Fanning's  side  of  the 
car  faced  the  steep  wall  of  rock.  She  was  glad  not 
to  be  on  the  seaward  side,  although  the  sunset  was 
magnificent  beyond  Tory  Island,  and  the  ocean 
rolled  a  great  heaving  mass  of  gold  with  no  land 
beyond  Tory  nearer  than,  America.  She  was  not 
yet  innured  to  the  giddiness  of  looking  down  the 
sheer  cliff,  from  the  unprotected  road  where  the 
feet  of  the  passenger  swung  above  space  and  there 
were  about  six  inches  of  sandy  road  between  you 
and  eternity. 

It  was  magnificent ;  but  at  the  moment  she 
would  have  given  the  superb  view  of  sea  and  sky 
which  would  have  been  hers  for  looking  over  her 
shoulder,  for  a  lit  Dublin  street,  the  gay  shop- 
fronts  and  the  cheerful  friendly  faces.  She  had 
had  some  weeks  of  these  lonely  wastes  of  land  and 
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sea,  and  she  was  beginning  to  desire  the  society  of 
her  fellow-creatures.  The  car-drivers  were  taci- 
turn ;  apparently  they  had  their  melancholy  faces 
set  against  any  exploitation  on  the  part  of  visitors. 
The  accommodation  at  the  hotels,  so-called,  was 
not  at  all  appealing.  Only  the  friendly  and  kindly 
priests  had  redeemed  the  situation,  their  rosy  and 
cheerful  faces  making  so  many  bright  milestones 
along  the  bleak  roads  over  which  she  had  passed. 
The  car  stopped  abruptly  at  the  foot  of  a  narrow 
path,  so  precipitous  that  Miss  Fanning  looked  at  it 
in  some  dismay. 

"  Don't  be  afraid  of  it,  miss,"said  the  car-driver, 
coming  out  of  his  taciturnity.  ''  You're  as  safe 
as  in  your  own  bed  ;  unless  you  was  to  meet  the 
Widow  Dougherty's  ould  puckawn  goat  comin' 
down  it  and  he  was  to  scatter  you.  Anyhow 
meself  an'  the  mare'll  be  here  so  that  if  you  kep' 
to  the  path  ye  needn't  fall  in  the  say.  'Tis  worse 
comin'  down  nor  goin'  up,  but  maybe  you're  sure- 
footed." 

"  A^Taybe  I'm  not,"  Miss  Fanning  replied, 
taking  a  few  tentative  steps  and  hoping  devoutly 
that  the  Widow  Dougherty's  goat  would  not  take 
it  into  his  head  to  come  down  the  path  just  as  she 
was  ascending  it. 

She  climbed  up  without  mishap,  although  she 
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had  now  and  again  an  inclination  to  go  on  aU 
fours  and  cling  to  the  face  of  the  cliff  path. 
Presently  the  track  turned  and  grew  wider. 
There  were  a  few  boulders  on  one  side  of  it  which 
made  for  security.  Wishing  that  the  return 
journey  was  safely  accompHshed  Miss  Fanning 
found  herself  in  front  of  the  little  cabin. 

A  woman  stood  in  the  doorway,  her  hand 
shading  her  eyes.  She  was  too  tall  for  the  low 
door  and  her  shoulders  had  taken  an  habitual 
stoop.  The  flooding  sun  dropping  lower  and 
lower  towards  the  west  revealed  fine  aquiline 
features  and  a  darkness  of  skin  which  suggested  a 
far-back  Spanish  origin.  Her  lips  had  a  patient 
droop.  That  was  something  Miss  Fanning  had 
grown  accustomed  to  in  women's  faces  in  these 
lonely  regions,  where  it  was  so  hard  to  wring  a  bare 
livelihood  from  the  rocks  and  the  sea. 

''  You'll  be  .  .  .    ?  "  she  said 

Miss  Fanning  had  a  curious  idea  that  the  dull- 
ness of  the  face  was  newly  fallen  upon  it.  The 
voice  was  lifeless,  trailing  off  into  a  profound 
melancholy 

''  I've  come  from  the  Department  to  talk  to  you 
about  poultry.  I'm  told  you  are  a  proper  person 
to  receive  some  of  the  improved  breeds"  to  be  a 
*'  Station,"   as  we  call  it. 
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Without  speaking  the  woman  stood  aside  and 
indicated  to  Miss  Fanning  that  she  should  enter 
the  cabin.  She  did  so,  stooping  her  head, 
although  she  was  not  very  tall,  below  the  lintel, 
as  she  entered.  Within,  despite  the  glorious 
sunset  the  place  was  dark,  darker  perhaps  because 
of  the  flood  of  splendour  outside. 

The  Widow  Dougherty  had  closed  the  door  and 
gone  over  to  the  hearth  She  stooped  and  did 
something  to  the  turf  embers  A  trail  of  sparks 
shot  over  the  darkness.  Miss  Fanning,  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  if  it  could  be  called  a 
room,  the  wing  m  her  toque  touching  the  thatch, 
felt  somewhat  affronted  at  the  woman's  attitude. 
It  was  as  though  she  took  no  interest  in  the  things 
Miss  Fanning  had  to  tell  her,  nor  in  the  new  breed 
of  fowl  which  was  to  replace  the  old  unthrifty 
breed,  nor  in  the  projected   "  Station." 

The  woman  pushed  her  a  chair  mechanically. 
Before  she  sat  down  Miss  Fanning  opened  the 
door  and  let  in  a  flood  of  gold,  which  but  inten- 
sified the  darkness  of  the  spaces  it  did  not  reach. 
A  hen  fluttered  somewhere  up  in  the  naked  rafters 
and  came  down  with  a  shriek  almost  on  the  lady's 
head,  alighting  on  the  ground  to  scurry  with  a 
terrified  flight  into  the  open  air. 

"  You  shouldn't  allow  the  hens  to  live  in  the 
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house  with  you,"  Miss  Fanning  said,  irritably. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  she  had  had  a  hard  day's  work 
and  a  somewhat  discouraging  one.  "  It's  a  most 
insanitary  habit." 

"  True  for  you,  miss !  "  the  w^oman  repHed, 
without  turning  her  head,  "  but  sure  where  would 
we  keep  the  crathurs  ?  Even  if  there  was  a  bit 
of  a  shed,  an'  there  isn't,  it  'ud  be  lonesome  for 
them.  They'd  fret,  cooped  up  there  be  them- 
selves " 

Miss  Fanning  gave  it  up  and  turned  to  more 
practical  things.  The  Department  was  very 
anxious  to  foster  and  improve  the  cottage 
industries.  It  might  even  build  a  shed  for  a  goat 
if  Mrs.  Dougherty  seemed  a  fit  and  proper  person 
to  receive  its  bounties :  a  hen-house  too  was  not 
beyond  its  possibiHties,  if  Mrs.  Dougherty  were 
to  become  a  "  Station."  And  bees.  Did  Mrs. 
Dougherty  think  she'd  like  to  keep  bees.  The 
cottage,  with  a  gable  facing  south  and  sheltered 
by  the  mountain  provided  a  most  suitable  place 
for  bees  by  the  white  wall,  under  the  overhanging 
eaves  of  thatch.  The  Department  was  most 
anxious  to  foster  industries  that  would  keep  the 
people  on  their  little  holdings  and  prevent 
their  going  to  America.  It  had  become  a  serious 
matter  about  the  depopulation  of  these  glens  and 
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mountains.  The  Department  wanted  to  employ 
the  young  people,  so  as  to  keep  the  Hfe  in  Ireland 
from  dying  out. 

At  this  point  a  windy  sigh  broke  from  the  Widow 
Dougherty's  lips,  which  by  its  depth  and  intensity 
of  mournfulness  for  the  moment  fairly  startled 
Miss  Fanning.  It  was  as  though  the  banshee 
cried.  She  paused  for  a  second,  but  the  long  back 
of  the  Widow  Dougherty — there  was  melancholy 
even  in  that  back — glimmered  in  the  darkness 
where  she  leant  by  the  wall  above  the  turf  embers, 
motionless.  The  sigh  was  the  woman's  only 
comment. 

After  that  momentary  pause  Miss  Fanning  went 
on.  She  had  got  her  subject  pretty  well  by  heart 
and  she  was  an  enthusiast,  although  her  enthusiasm 
had  been  somewhat  damped  by  her  experiences  of 
the  last  month,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  long 
journeys  on  outside  cars,  with  very  indifferent 
hotels  to  house  one  at  the  close  of  the  day. 

She  returned  to  the  question  of  the  poultry. 
Father  Phil  Kelly,  of  Annalough,  had  recom- 
mended Mrs.  Dougherty  as  a  person  suitable  to  be 
a  '^  Station."  The  Department  would  be  willing 
on  Miss  Fanning's  report  to  supply  Mrs. 
Dougherty  with  a  White  Wyandotte  cockerel  and 
a  number  of  hens.    The  old  unthrifty  breeds  must 
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be  got  rid  of.  She  was  to  supply  her  neighbours 
with  eggs  for  hatching  at  a  shiUing  a  dozen. 
That  was  to  be  a  "  Station."  A  grant  from 
the  Department  would  enable  her  to  build  a 
fowl-house  and  run.  The  White  Wyandottes 
must  not  be  allowed  to  run  wild.  For  them 
to  mix  with  a  common  breed  would  undo 
all  the  Department's  work.  They  were  very 
expensive  fowl  to  buy  :  but  the  Department,  after 
much  study  of  the  matter,  had  decided  that  they 
were  the  best  birds  for  laying.  There  was  a  mer- 
chant in  Letterkenny  who  would  be  prepared  to 
buy  her  surplus  eggs  and  honey,  if  Mrs.  Dougherty 
undertook  the  bees.  ^Nliss  Fanning  was  going  to 
give  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  keeping  of  fowls  and 
bees  and  goats  in  the  schoolhouse  at  Fanad, 
beginning  to-morrow,  Tuesday  evening.  She 
hoped  Mrs  Dougherty  would  be  able  to  attend. 
All  of  a  sudden  she  was  aware  that  Mrs. 
Dougherty  was  not  Hstening.  The  little  hen  that 
had  fled  out  so  wildly  had  crept  back  unperceived  in 
the  blaze  of  sunshine  and  was  clucking  softly  about 
the  Widow  Dougherty's  feet.  For  a  few  seconds 
the  motionless  woman  did  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  Miss  Fanmng's  voice  had  ceased  At  last  she 
remarked  in  a  dull  voice  that  she  knew  them  little 
quahty  hins  the  Department  did  be  givin'  the 
people,  an'  to  be  sure  they  were  grand,  only  very 
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stand-off  in  their  ways.  ''  I  don't  know  at  all 
what  I'll  do  wid  Httle  Polly  here,"  indicating  the 
demure  httle  form  of  the  hen  as  it  emerged  into 
a  brighter  patch  of  floor.  ''  Polly  belonged  to 
Katie,  the  crathur.  Katie  was  never  happy  when 
she  was  a  child  without  Polly  in  the  bed  with  her. 
She  was  a  rale  friendly  little  hin,  only  she  was  near 
as  ould  as  a  man,  as  the  sayin'  is."  Mrs.  Dougherty 
didn't  know  at  all  how  she  was  goin'  to  banish 
Polly  to  make  way  for  the  White  Wyandottes. 
She  couldn't  kill  her,  that  was  Katie's  little  hin. 
What  at  all  was  she  to  do  wid  her,  the  crathur  ? 

Miss  Fanning  was  accustomed  to  these  senti- 
mentahties,  and  somewhat  tired  of  combating 
them.  Only  that  morning  she  had  had  a  tremen- 
dous struggle  with  an  old  man  to  persuade  him 
that  the  turkey-cock  which  had  belonged  to  his 
grandfather  must  be  given  up  in  favour  of  a  new 
turkey-cock  from  the  Department. 

"  My  good  woman,"  she  began,  rather  acidly. 
^'  If  you  are  not  prepared  to  be  helped  by  the 
Department  you  had  better  say  so.  I  have  been 
taken  miles  out  of  my  way  and  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  discomfort  and  fatigue  in  getting  to  your 
cottage,  which  so  far  as  I  can  see  leads  nowhere — a 
real  Back  o'Beyant.  I  don't  know  what  Father 
Phil  Kelly  meant  by  recommending  you  .  .  ." 

She  was  pulled  up  again,  m.idway  of  her  wrath, 
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by  the  curious  impassivity  of  the  leaning  figure. 
Was  the  woman  densely  stupid  or  was  she  ill  ? 
There  had  been  nothing  in  the  face  to  suggest 
stupidity,  yet  those  soft  mournful  eyes,  those 
dignified  and  tragic  features :  she  had  known  them 
to  be  misleading  before  :  she  had  found  the  posses- 
sors of  such  beauties  to  be  as  their  own  cattle  in 
point  of  intelligence.  Miss  Fanning's  observa- 
tions had  led  her  to  believe  that  the  retrousse 
features  more  often  went  with  quickness  of 
perception. 

Then,  something  of  a  deadly  fatigue  in  the  long 
back  and  the  leaning  figure — she  was  by  this  time 
innured  to  the  gloom  of  the  cabin  beyond  the 
sunhght — struck  her  sharply.  Her  irritation 
changed  to  concern.  This  was  surely  a  sick 
woman  before  her. 

She  was  about  to  speak  when  the  Widow 
Dougherty  drew  herself  up  wearily  and  came 
forward. 

''  You'd  be  likin'  a  cup  o'  tay,  maybe  ?  "  she 
said,  in  accents  wearily  persuasive. 

A  cup  of  tea.  Suddenly  it  was  borne  in  on  Miss 
Fanning  that  a  cup  of  tea  was  precisely  the  thing 
she  needed.  She  had  been  existing  since 
breakfast-time  on  an  arid  paper  of  sandwiches  and 
she  had  driven  some  forty  or  more  miles. 
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'^  Sure  I'll  make  you  a  cup  in  a  minit.  The 
little  black  kettle's  just  bilin'.  Would  you  like  an 
egg,  too,  miss  ?  Polly's  a  terrible  good  little  hin, 
though  she's  only  common.  She  lays  a  nice  Httle 
brown  egg.^^ 

Miss  Fanning  hesitated  to  accept  the  hospitality 
where,  plainly,  there  was  so  little  to  give.  But 
she  knew  the  people,  and  how  it  pleased  them  to 
give  hospitaHty  as  though  any  stranger  in  need 
might  be  heavenly  folk  in  disguise,  and  she  was  a 
good  bit  from  Fanad  and  ignorant  of  its  resources 
in  the  way  of  tea-making  ;  and  she  was  hungry  as 
well  as  thirsty,  and  aching  for  a  cup  of  tea. 

The  Widow  Dougherty  moved  about  with  a  sort 
of  lifeless  bustle,  set  a  clean,  coarse  cloth  on  the 
table,  a  flowery  cup  and  saucer  :  brought  out  a 
little  basin  of  brown  sugar  and  a  jug  of  milk  : 
flanked  them  by  a  griddle  cake ;  "  wet  "  the  tea  in  a 
little  brown  tea-pot  and  put  on  the  egg  to  boil. 

As  she  sat  watching  these  preparations  for  her 
entertainment  Miss  Fanning  reproached  herself. 
She  noticed  the  lagging  step,  the  weary  move- 
ments. Of  course  the  woman  was  ill ;  not  stupid, 
not  careless,  only  ill.  There  was  a  deal  of  illness 
in  these  glens,  among  these  steep  precipitous 
places,  bred  as  often  as  not  by  the  loneliness  and 
the  brooding  quiet.     And  to  be  sure  the  young 
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were  gone  or  going.  If  the  drain  could  not  be 
arrested  there  would  presently  be  none  left  but 
the  old  and  the  diseased,  and  children  born  of  the 
diseased  and  the  incapable.  Her  knowledge  of 
what  the  emigration  was  doing  had  made 
Elsa  Tanning's  labours  as  an  instructress  for  the 
Department  something  of  a  holy  war.  There 
was  a  deal  of  fiery  energy  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
pale-faced  little  woman,  no  longer  in  her  first 
youth. 

She  accepted  the  cup  of  tea  gratefully.  How 
good  it  was !  Despite  the  brown  sugar,  and  the 
thick  cup  and  saucer,  it  was  delicious.  Polly's 
egg  was  very  good.  Miss  Fanning  conceded  to 
herself  that  the  White  Wyandottes  could  hardly 
have  done  better. 

''  You  wor  thinkin'  I  was  stupid,"  said  the 
Widow  Dougherty,  watching  her  guest  eat  with 
a  melancholy  air  of  satisfaction. 

"  I  thought  you  were  ill,"  Miss  Fanning 
returned,  feeling  rather  shocked  at  herself.  There 
was  no  stupidity  in  that  face.  An  efficient  woman, 
too,  after  her  way.  Now  that  she  could  see  she 
was  aware  of  the  dresser  filled  with  gaily-coloured 
crockery,  of  the  pictures  of  saints  and  patriots  on 
the  wall,  of  the  bed  covered  with  its  clean  patch- 
work quilt  in  the  corner.     Despite  the  smoke  and 
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the  turf-ash  the  place  was  clean.  With  the  reek 
of  the  smoke  in  her  nostrils  Miss  Fanning 
acknowledged  to  herself  that  so  much  cleanliness 
was  only  arrived  at  by  incessant  toil. 

"  ril  tell  ye  now,  miss.     Are  ye  married  ?  " 

Miss  Fanning  blushed.  She  was  very  well 
content  with  her  spinster  state.  Nevertheless  she 
blushed  at  the  abrupt  question. 

"  No,  I'm  not  married,"  she  said. 

"  The  Lord  is  good  to  some,"  the  Widow 
Dougherty  commented,  with  a  bitter  gentleness. 
"  Ye'U  never  have  to  see  the  husband  and  the 
three  sons  of  ye  carr'ed  out  by  a  big  wave  that 
swallyed  them  up  from  ye — not  even  a  grave  left 
to  ye,  but  only  the  big  bitther,  cruel  say  where 
they're  tossin'  about  till  the  Day  o'  Judgment. 
An'  then  the  wan  httle  girl  that  was  the  Hght  o' 
your  eyes  to  go  out  of  it  to  America  :  Sure  if  I 
had  Katie  back  I  could  be  joyful,  even  wid  them 
drownded  on  me.  I  know  I  was  happy  enough 
before  she  wint." 

"  She  should  not  have  gone,"  said  Miss  Fanning, 
in  a  sharp  voice.     ''  It  is  a  shame  for  them  to  go. 


so  it  is." 


"  Whisht,  ma'am,"  returned  the  Widow,  with 
an  air  of  dignity  that  somehow  quenched  the 
seething  indignation  in  the  other  woman's  heart, 
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"  She  didn't  go  light-hearted — not  Katie.  There's 
some  that  goes  Hght-hearted.  It  wouldn't  be 
Katie's  way  at  all.  It  wasn't  for  divarsion  she 
wint,  but  because  we  couldn't  keep  body  an'  sowl 
in  us  in  the  winter,  an'  the  eyes  of  her  wor  givin' 
out  over  the  lace-makin'.  Beautiful  eyes  they  are, 
miss.  Ye'd  never  think  to  be  lookin'  at  Katie's 
blue  eyes  that  there  was  so  little  houldin'  out  in 
them — for  the  mists  began  to  gather  an'  sometimes 
a  big  blob  of  water  'ud  fall  on  the  work,  drivin' 
poor  Katie  to  distraction :  an'  Dr.  O'Donoghue 
below,  he  met  her  on  the  road  one  day  an'  he 
tuk  a  look  at  her  eyes  an'  says  he,  '  My  girl,  ye'll 
be  blind  before  ye're  thirty  if  ye  don't  give  up 
the  lace.'  So  she  wint,  God  help  her,  an'  she 
the  sorrowfuUest  thing  alive.  '  Listen  now. 
Mother,'  she  said  whin  we  was  waitin'  for  the  long 
car  to  Derry.  '  Listen  now.  Any  day  at  all  after 
two  years  is  out  ye'll  look  from  the  door,  ma'am, 
an'  ye'll  see  a  car  coming  round  the  road  below 
an'  a  trunk  on  it.  Aye  indeed,'  she  says,  the 
crathur  :  *  an'  the  money  in  the  trunk  to  buy  you 
an'  me  the  little  farm  out  o'  sight  o'  the  lonesome 
say.'  There  is  a  little  place  beyond  Fanad,  ma'am, 
where  I  was  born,  an'  it  would  be  Paradise  if  me 
an'  Katie  was  to  be  in  it  together.  Maybe  I'd 
forget  a  while  about  the  say,  an'  Pat  an'  the  Httle 
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boys  tossin'  in  it  till  the  Day  of  Judgmint. 
Well  she  knew  it,  did  Katie,  that  maybe  I  could 
be  thinkin'  0'  thim  in  Heaven  if  I  wasn't  always 
lookin'  at  the  say." 

Something  came  in  the  Widow's  throat  and  she 
went  back  to  the  fire-place  and  leant  her  handsome 
head  by  the  wall,  with  the  air  of  tragic  resignation 
which  she  had  worn  while  Miss  Fanning  talked 
of  the  White  Wyandottes. 

''  She'll  come  back,"  Miss  Fanning  said,  in  a 
dull  voice.  Inwardly  she  raged  out  of  sheer  stress 
of  feehng.  Doutbless  the  creature  was  forgetting 
her  mother  far  away  in  New  York.  She  was  tired 
of  hearing  it  said  that  they  went  because  the  life 
was  dull.  Shameful !  If  it  was  dull  could  they 
not  make  it  otherwise  themselves,  and  not  be 
flying  away  over  the  sea,  leaving  the  country  full 
of  empty  nests,  of  the  desolation  of  love  ? 

"  She  was  gone  two  years  in  May,"  went  on  the 
Widow,  in  a  voice  resigned  and  passionless :  "  an' 
I  haven't  had  a  word  from  her  these  three  months 
back." 

"  Oh,  the  wretch  !  the  wretch  !  "  Miss  Fanning 
fumed  in  her  heart.  Outwardly  she  showed  no 
sign,  remarking  in  a  voice  she  tried  to  make  as 
smooth  as  possible  that  doubtless  Katie  found  it 
difficult  to  write. 
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"  I  do  be  trampin'  down  to  Fanad  times  an' 
agin  to  look  for  a  letther  ;  an'  Miss  Bennett  at  the 
post-office  she  does  be  sayin' :  *  Nothin'  for  you, 
Mrs.  Dougherty,  but  sure  there'll  be  another 
mail  in  in  no  time  at  all !  " 

There  was  a  pause,  in  which  the  little  hen 
plucked  up  courage  and  began  picking  the  crumbs 
which  Miss  Fanning  had  let  fall. 

''  Ye  thought  me  stupid  or  sick,"  the  Widow 
went  on,  after  the  pause.  "  I  was.  I  do  be  goin' 
to  the  door  an'  lookin'  out,  an'  if  I  see  a  car  below 
on  the  road  my  heart  gives  a  lep  in  me  an'  I  say 
to  myself,  '  'Tis  Katie.'  An'  then  agin  I  say : 
'  \\"hisht,  an'  don't  have  the  great  foolishness  on 
ye.  It  couldn't  be  Katie  yet '  I  was  sayin'  it 
before  she  was  gone  a  month.  There  used  to  be 
ould  Pinch,  the  dog,  to  push  himself  out  beside 
me  an'  look  too,  but  he  gev  up  the  first  winter 
an'  died.  There's  hardly  a  day  in  it  that  wan  car 
at  laste  won't  go  the  road." 

She  turned  her  mournful  glance  on  Miss 
Fanning. 

'^  There  was  a  trunk  on  your  car,"  she  said. 
"  An'  I  could  see  'twas  a  girl  sittin'  on  the  side  o' 
the  car.  But  I  said  to  myself,  *  It  can't  be  Katie 
yet ! '  An'  I  wint  in  an'  shut  the  door.  I 
couldn't  hear  much  for  the  heart  leppin'  in  me 
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head  :  but  I  heard  the  little  gate  shut  an'  your 
foot  come  to  the  door.  Yet  I  kep'  sayin'  to  myself, 
'  It  couldn't  be  Katie  yet.  She'd  never  come  as 
soon  as  all  that.'     Then  you  come  in." 

"  Oh,  you  poor  soul !  "  cried  Miss  Fanning,  and 
her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  ''  No  wonder  you 
were  sick  and  stupid." 

"  I  don't  seem  to  get  accustomed  to  it,"  said 
the  Widow. 

"  She's  quite  sure  to  come  one  of  these  days." 

The  assurance  of  Miss  Tanning's  words  were 
belied  by  an  eager  doubt  at  her  heart.  Why 
would  they  go  away  so  cruelly  ?  How  could  they 
forget  the  broken  hearts  left  behind  them  ?  To 
be  sure  they  sent  money.  She  was  not  in  and  out 
of  the  cottages  without  knowing  that  they  sent 
money,  and  sometimes  they  came  back  after  many 
years,  parched  and  yellowed,  with  dollars  at  their 
back,  but  their  youth  gone,  and  those  gone  who 
had  hungered  for  their  faces  and  their  footsteps 
and  their  voices. 

"  Katie  wouldn't  be  forgettin',"  said  the  mother, 
and  started  at  the  sound  of  a  foot  outside,  with  a 
hungry  hope  in  her  gaze  that  was  dead  before  it 
was  born. 

It  was  only  Miss  Fanning's  carman  who  had 
climbed  the  steep  path  to  procure  a  light  for  his 
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pipe.  He  raked  in  the  turf  embers  with  a  bit  of 
stick  till  he  had  got  it  alight,  applied  it  to  his  pipe 
and  went  off  again  with  no  more  words  than  the 
"  God  save  all  here  !  "  with  which  he  had  entered 
the  cabin. 

"  She's  sure  to  come  one  of  these  days,"  said 
Miss  Fanning,  preparing  to  follow  him.  She 
simply  could  not  go  back  to  talk  of  the  White 
Wyandottes,  of  the  goats  and  the  bees.  She  said 
to  herself  that  she  would  come  again.  It  would  be 
easier,  now  they  had  made  friends,  to  come  again 
and  talk  about  the  intentions  of  the  Department. 

She  left  the  Widow  Dougherty  standing  by  the 
hearth  with  her  strange  air  of  resignation.  As  she 
drove,  with  her  face  towards  Tory,  she  could  see 
nothing  of  the  gold  floor  of  the  sea  except  that 
it  was  a  coffin  for  the  Widow  Dougherty's  husband 
and  boys.     She  was  bitterly  angry  with  Katie. 

The  car  turned  the  corner  of  the  road  and  came 
out  below  the  Widow's  cabin.  Miss  Fanning 
turned  about  and  tried  to  look  up.  Her  eyes  were 
dazzled  with  the  long  ghtter  of  the  waves,  the 
tossing  fleece  of  glory  that  spread  away  to 
America.  So  she  could  not  be  sure  that  she  saw 
the  Widow  Dougherty  in  the  doorway  of  the  cabin 
peering  downwards,  her  eyes  shaded  by  her 
hand. 
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Outside  the  station  the  streets  were  unspeakably 
melancholy.  Winter  had  come  with  a  sudden- 
ness on  the  heels  of  a  prolonged  golden  autumn, 
a  winter  of  clinging  damp  and  muggy  heat.  The 
steam  of  the  rain  filled  the  station  to  the  roof, 
and  gave  the  flaring  electric  lights  a  blue  ghastli- 
ness.  Daylight,  such  as  it  was,  was  not  yet  gone, 
and  the  third-class  carriage  was  in  half-gloom. 
The  discomfort  of  it  all  smote  on  a  heart  already 
in  trouble. 

We  had  only  two  fellow-passengers  in  our 
carriage.  One  was  a  well-dressed,  youngish 
woman,  not  a  lady,  who  looked  as  if  she  thought 
a  deal  of  her  creature  comforts.  She  might  be  a 
contented  widow,  or  grass-widow.  She  had  a 
great  many  packages,  with  which  she  filled  the 
rack  above  her  head,  or  strewed  the  seat,  con- 
spicuous among  them  a  well-filled  luncheon,  or 
rather,  supper  basket. 

The  other  got  in  with  a  look  of  deprecating 
humility,  and  squeezed  herself  up  very  close  in  a 
corner   by  the   window.     She   had   not   a   single 
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package  of  any  kind,  but  for  a  minute  or  two  she 
was  keenly  interested  in  a  horrible  hair-trunk 
which  lay  awaiting  the  attentions  of  a  super- 
ciHous  porter.  She  was  hard-featured,  plain- 
looking,  with  skin  of  indeterminate  yellow  ;  only 
the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  her  face  kept 
her  from  being  ugly.  She  looked  as  though  hard 
work  had  oppressed  her  all  her  days. 

She  had  got  in  alone,  but  she  had  not  come  to 
the  station  unaccompanied.  A  small,  fair-haired 
boy,  of  an  incomparable  impudence  and  cheer- 
fulness, had  taken  charge  of  her  wretched  luggage, 
and  was  now  chivying  the  supercilious  porter  into 
putting  it  into  the  van.  You  could  see  him  with 
his  head  on  one  side,  deHvering  what  you  knew 
must  be  admirable  parry  and  thrust,  for  presently 
an  amused  grin  overspread  the  porter's  stolid  face 
as  he  trundled  off  the  trunk  out  of  our  view. 

On  the  woman's  face,  as  she  watched,  an  ex- 
pression of  the  utmost  love  and  pride  wavered 
like  a  light  over  the  homely  features,  oddly  blent 
with  that  terrified  anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of  her 
luggage  which  belongs  to  the  inexperienced 
female  traveller.  She  leaned  forward  with 
parted  lips  as  the  trunk  was  wheeled  out  of  her 
sight,  but  in  a  minute  or  two  the  gamin  who  had 
accompanied  it  was  back  at  the  carriage  door. 
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He  was  the  veriest  product  of  the  London 
streets,  horribly  old  and  impudent,  as  he  stood 
hopping  from  one  foot  to  another  in  sheer  exuber- 
ance of  spirit,  yet  his  elfish,  bright  face  had  some- 
thing that  made  for  liking. 

''  Well,  Aunt  Ellen,"  he  said,  never  relaxing  his 
cheerful  dance,  "  yer  oV  bag  o'  tricks  is  in  safe. 
Don't  think  no  more  about  it  till  you  gets  to  the 
county  Meeyo." 

The  woman  seemed  not  to  notice  the  mockery 
of  the  last  long-drawn-out  word.  As  she  watched 
the  boy  a  slow,  large  tear  trickled  down  her  cheek. 
She  mopped  it  up  with  a  coarse,  ill-coloured 
handkerchief,  but  it  was  followed  by  others, 
thick  and  fast.  Her  face  worked  piteously,  and 
presently  a  very  flood-tide  of  tears,  as  large  as  the 
tears  of  an  animal,  raced  each  other  down  her 
nose  and  blobbed  on  to  her  rough  jacket,  while 
her  whole  ungainly  frame  was  shaken  by  her 
silent  sobs. 

The  boy  danced  nearer,  with  an  expression 
half  amused,  half  curious.  Probably  it  was  as 
near  as  he  could  get  to  sympathy. 

"  'Ullo  !  old  lydy,"  he  said.  "  Don't  you  go 
turnin'  on  the  waterworks.  'Tis  a  sinful  waste, 
so  it  is,  when  you  think  of  them  there  water 
companies.  They'll  be  a-charging  you  for  an 
extry  tap."  ^ 
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"  Oh,  Ernie,"  she  said,  controlling  herself  a 
little,  "  do  you  think  Alf's  forgotten  to  come  ?  " 

"  Not  'e.  'E'll  be  'ere  in  a  brace  o'  shakes. 
Can't  say  wot's  kep'  'im.  Maybe  'e's  'ad  a  sum- 
mons to  Buckin'am  Pallis.  'E's  not  likely  to 
forgit  'is  Aunt,  not  'e." 

''  How  much  more  time  is  there  ?  "  she  asked, 
with  the  same  ignoring  of  the  mockery  which 
gave  her  an  odd  dignity. 

"  Eleven  minits  an'  an  'arf.  You'll  git  over  it 
in  less  time  than  that." 

''  It'll  be  so  long  till  I  see  you  again,  Ernie," 
she  said  wistfully.  "  You  were  a  baby  when  I 
saw  you  hst,  an'  you'll  be  a  man  most  likely  when 
I  see  you  agam." 

The  boy  turned  a  somersault,  and  reappeared 
smging  a  fragment  of  the  newest  song  from  the 
Halls.  The  woman's  tragic  eyes  watched  him 
with  the  same  utter  incomprehension. 

"  I  think  Alf's  forgotten,  Ernie,''  she  said  again, 
peering  out  anxiously.  '^  Can  you  see  him  com- 
ing  ?  » 

The  urchin  danced  away  to  the  clearer  edge  of 
the  platform,  skilfully  eluding  the  trucks  of  the 
passengers'  luggage  which  were  now  coming  thick 
and  fast.  Then  he  came  back  to  the  waiting 
woman 
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"  Cheer  up,"  he  said,  ^'  I  see  'im  a-comin'. 
Just  waitin'  to  light  'is  cigar,  'e  is,  Hke  any 
toff." 

**  Oh,  Ernie,"  said  the  woman,  with  a  great 
look   of  relief,    ''  I   was   so   afeard   he   wouldn't 
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come. 

She  leant  forward,  with  both  her  hands  un- 
consciously extended,  as  the  desired  figure  strolled 
into  view.  He  was  a  thick-set,  ill-favoured  youth, 
vulgarly  smart,  with  a  brilliant  tie  dragged 
through  a  ring,  a  suit  of  cheap  tweeds,  and  a  dis- 
play of  cheap  jewellery  on  his  stubby  and  dirty 
fingers.  His  likeness  to  the  woman  was  enough 
to  proclaim  his  relationship.  Through  the  Cock- 
ney of  his  sullen  tones  a  reminiscence  of  the 
Mayo  brogue  sounded  oddly. 

''  I  thought  you  wouldn't  come,  Alfy,"  said 
the  woman,  a  brighter  light  of  tenderness 
transfiguring  her  face,  ''  but  Ernie  said  you  would, 
acushla.  Sure  it'll  be  years  an'  years  till  I  see  you 
again." 

The  youth  puffed  at  his  cigar  sullenly,  standing 
a  full  three  feet  from  the  carriage.  He  never 
lifted  his  heavy  eyes  to  the  love  and  pride  that 
were  watching  him. 

"  'Twasn't  so  easy,"  he  muttered,  *'  of  a  Satur- 
day, too.     W'y,  a  Saturday's  the  one  evenin'  I 
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'ave  to  myself.  I  'ad  to  leave  no  end  of  a  jolly 
good  thing  to  come  to  this  bloomin'  station." 

"  It  was  good  of  you  to  come,  Alfy,"  she  said. 
"  Many's  the  time  I'll  remember  it  when  I'm  fur 
away  from  yez  all." 

"  Rot  !  "  muttered  the  youth  between  his 
clenched  teeth. 

"  Stand  back,  gentlemen,  stand  back."  It  was 
the  guard's  voice  as  he  came  quickly  along,  slam- 
ming the  carriage  doors.  The  youth  lifted  his 
head  with  an  air  of  relief  as  the  carriage  door  was 
closed,  but  the  woman  leant  forward. 

''  Come  nearer,  acushla,"  she  said,  "  and  give 
me  a  kiss.  Many's  the  time  I'll  be  longin'  for  a 
sight  of  your  face  when  I'm  far  away." 

Once  again  the  immense  tears  began  to  roll 
down  her  cheeks. 

The  youth  made  no  response  to  her  invitation. 
Instead,  he  looked  at  her  with  an  expression  of 
dislike  and  annoyance,  which  fast  grew  to  a  snarl. 
It  was  the  Irish  dislike  of  a  scene — debased  and 
degraded.  The  long  upper  lip  hfted  itself  from 
the  tobacco-stained  teeth  ;  the  sullen  glare  in  the 
eyes  grew  ferocious. 

"  Damn  it  !  "  he  muttered,  savagely  prodding 
the  ground  with  his  stick,  ''  drop  whimpering: 
What  the  devil  are  you  making  a  show  of  me  for  ?  " 
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I  looked  away.  The  scene  was  too  painful,  but 
I  was  conscious  that  the  peasant  woman  with  a 
scared  look  had  subsided  into  her  corner.  Just 
then  the  bell  rang,  and,  as  a  long  shiver  ran 
through  the  train,  the  small  boy  made  his  appear- 
ance and  dexterously  flung  a  copy  of  Comic  Cuts 
through  the  window. 

"  That's  to  amuse  yer,  Aunt  Ellen,"  he  said, 
"  and  kip  yer  from  frettin'  for  yer  dootiful 
nephews.'' 

"  What  a  kind  boy  you  are,  Ernie  !  "  said  the 
poor  woman,  a  look  of  pleasure  coming  back 
to  her  scared  face.  "  Be  sure  and  give  my  love 
to  mother,  and  to  little  Lucy  and  Nellie.  I  wish 
you  were  coming  with  me,  I  do." 

"  S'posin'  I  jump  in,"  said  the  small  boy,  cur- 
vetting playfully.  As  he  leaped  up  and  down  his 
eyes  and  hair  came  into  view  and  disappeared 
again.  "  S'posin'  I  jump  in,  and  send  'ome  word 
by  Alf  as  'ow  I'm  off  to  the  county  Meeyo  ?  " 

For  an  instant  she  looked  up  as  if  she  beheved 
he  was  serious. 

"  Oh,  if  you  could,  Ernie  !  "  and  her  voice 
was  as  the  voice  of  one  who  looks  into  Paradise. 

"  Tell  'em  to  wait,  then,  an'  I'll  jump  through 
the  winder,"  said  the  youth,  with  a  final  prance. 
Already  the  train  was  moving,  and  for  a  second 
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or  two  his  head  went  bobbing  up  and  down  by 
the  carriage  window.  The  woman  looked  wist- 
fully towards  the  sullen  youth,  but  he  never 
lifted  his  angry  eyes. 

After  we  had  started  she  turned  her  face  away 
and  cried  quietly.  Presently  the  other  passenger, 
who  was  already  spreading  out  her  chicken  and 
claret,  looked  at  her  curiously  and  without  sym- 
pathy, and  caught  her  eye. 

"  Your  nephews,  I  suppose  ?  "  she  said,  affably, 
between  her  first  mouthfuls. 

The  woman  turned  to  her  eagerly,  as  though 
she  reached  out  for  sympathy. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  she  said,  '^  my  only  sister's  two 
sons." 

'^  The  youngest  seems  a  bright  boy  ?  " 

'^  He  is,  ma'am,  and  so  good-natured.  But 
Alfy's  good  too.  He's  my  godson,  and  my  heart's 
in  him.     And  so  stiddy  and  clever." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  said  the  other  languidly. 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  He's  in  a  shop  in  the  Borough. 
You  may  have  heard  tell  o'  the  Borough.  'Tis  a 
gentleman's  outfitting.  His  father  drove  an 
ingin  on  the  railway,  and  was  killed  five  years 
ago.  But  Alfy's  so  stiddy — brings  his  money 
home  to  his  mother  regular.  And  Ernie  promises 
as  well." 
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"  You  live  at  home  in  Mayo  ?  " 

'^  I've  a  bit  o'  land  and  a  cottage  at  the  foot  of 
Crucknaspulligadawn.  There's  not  much  to  be 
got  out  of  the  land.  It  wants  a  man  looking  after 
land,  ma'am,  I  aWays  think,  though  I  do  my  best 
by  it." 

"  I  suppose  it  does.  But  why  doesn't  your 
sister  give  you  one  of  those  boys  to  live  with  you 
and  look  after  it  ?  " 

The  peasant  woman's  face  took  on  a  look  of 
almost  incredulous  horror. 

"  Oh,  no,  ma'am,"  she  said.  "  Is  it  to  bury 
them  beautiful  boys  in  my  bit  of  a  bog-hole  ? 
Why,  look  here,  ma'am,  'tis  all  brown  bog,  an' 
weenshy  bits  o'  reclaimed  land  wid  stones  in  the 
middle  of  it,  an'  often  not  a  voice  in  your  ears  the 
livelong  day,  only  the  peewit  over  the  bog  or  the 
lark  in  the  sky.     'Tis  lost  they'd  be  entirely." 

"  I  should  have  thought  they  might  have  liked 
it,"  said  the  other  yawning,  as  if  the  subject  had 
lost  interest  for  her. 

"  I'd  be  the  proud  woman  to  have  them  for  a 
bit.  The  best  I  have  wouldn't  be  good  enough 
for  them.  But  London's  the  place  for  boys  wid 
their  brains,  as  my  sister  Anastasia  does  be  saying." 

Again  the  gleam  came  softly  over  her  face. 

**  Why,   there's  no  saying  what   them   boys'U 
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come  to  yet.  But  to  bury  them  in  the  county 
Mayo  !  Ah,  no,  I  couldn't  wish  it.  'Tis  my 
my  own  place,  and  I'm  not  at  home  out  of  it,  but 
the  county  Mayo  'ud  never  have  turned  out  boys 
Hke  them,  never." 

Then  she  became  conscious  that  her  listener 
was  listening  no  longer,  and,  with  an  abashed  air, 
she  took  up  her  copy  of  Comic  Cuts  and  hid  her 
face  behind  it. 


CHIEFLY  TED 

The  express  was  crowded.  We  returned  to  our 
carriage  from  the  luncheon  car  to  find  our  seats 
taken,  and  we  did  not  assert  our  rights.  There 
was  a  commercial  traveller  in  the  carriage  who 
kept  the  windows  shut,  and  we  have  a  prejudice 
in  favour  of  air. 

After  a  search  up  and  down  the  carriages  we 
found  one  with  drawn  blinds  which  might  have 
hidden  a  honey-mooning  couple.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  its  occupants  were  two  rather  sick  and 
sad  Irish  artisans  on  their  way  to  London,  and 
apparently  home-sick  already.  One  wondered  how 
they  had  had  the  adventurousness  to  leave  the 
friendly  faces  and  ways  behind  for  the  Un- 
known. But,  to  be  sure,  they  were  still  under 
the  influence  of  sea-sickness,  so  we  may  have 
misjudged  their  temperaments. 

They  were  very  harmless  companions.  Each 
kept  his  corner  in  silence,  his  cheek  resting 
in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  his  elbow  on  the  window- 
ledge  as  the  flying  dark  rushed  by  outside,  giving 
up  now  the  lights  of  a  town,  again  the  long  fiery 
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trail  of  another  train,  the  roar  of  a  bridge 
or  tunnel.  We  opened  the  windows,  and  they 
made  no  objection.  After  all,  it  is  the  middle- 
class  that  detests  the  open  window,  not  the 
people. 

We  read  our  papers  while  they  seemed  to  doze 
or  stared  before  them  with  melancholy  eyes.  At 
Crewe  we  had  a  most  unwelcome  interruption. 
Just  as  the  train  was  about  to  glide  out,  and  we 
were  congratulating  ourselves  on  receiving  no  more 
passengers,  the  door  of  the  carriage  opened  and 
a  couple  of  English  artisans  leaped  in. 

We  moved  our  belongings  unwillingly.  There 
is  something  about  travelling  in  a  public  con- 
veyance that  makes  selfish  pigs  of  us  all.  I 
suppose  there  was  unfriendliness  in  the  atmos- 
phere, for  the  foremost  of  the  new  arrivals 
flashed  around  a  bright,  conciHatory  glance, 
which  finally  rested  on  me. 

^'  Vm  very  sorry,  lady,"  he  said,  ^'  but  we  must 
get  in  somewhere." 

To  be  sure  they  must. .  I  swung  round  im- 
mediately to  repentance  and  amiability. 

'^  I  hope  you  don't  mind  an  open  window,"  I 

said. 

"  Not  me,  nor  my  mate  Anything  that 
pleases  you,  lady,  pleases  us." 
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He  was  a  good-looking  fellow,  with  a  pleasant, 
fresh-coloured  face,  and  a  mass  of  curly  fair  hair. 
I  don't  remember  anything  about  the  mate  ex- 
cept that  he  was  Ted's  protagonist  in  the 
conversation.  But  I  shall  not  easily  forget  Ted. 
There  was  something  charming  about  him,  frank, 
fearless,  friendly.  His  clothes  were  tidy.  I  re- 
member that  as  soon  as  he  had  settled  himself  he 
took  a  brush  out  of  a  neat  bundle,  and  handed 
it  round  for  inspection  after  he  had  made  a  slight 
toilet  by  its  aid.  There  was  a  regimental 
stamp  on  the  brush.  Ted  told  with  picturesque 
detail  how  he  had  purchased  the  brush  and  some 
pocket-handkerchiefs  and  two  shirts,  and  other 
matters  from  a  soldier,  who,  I  much  fear,  must 
have  been  a  deserter. 

"  Bad  game,  that  soldiering,"  said  Ted.  "  Wot's 
the  good  of  gettin'  killed  for  somethin'  you  don't 
know  the  rights  of  I  A  mechanic's  life  ain't  no 
bad  one,  if  you  minds  your  job  and  keeps  from 
drink.  Twelve  years  I've  been  with  Thorney- 
crofts  between  London  and  Manchester.  They've 
raised  me  a'most  every  year.  It  pays  to  do  your 
work  hke  a  man  and  not  go  kiddin'  around.  You 
can't  play  the  fool  where  engines  is  concerned. 
That's  the  good  of  Thorneycrofts." 

He  won  the  two  sick  and  sorry  strangers  out  of 
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their  shy  isolation.  I  don't  know  that  either  of 
them  made  a  single  remark,  but  they  listened  with 
respect  to  Ted  and  his  mate,  who  argued  many 
things,  usually  taking  fiercely  opposite  sides,  so 
that  the  debate  was  conducted  with  great  vigour 
— with  excellent  good-humour,  too.  Ted's  face 
radiated  good-humour.  The  Hght  from  the 
murky  overhead  lamp  shone  on  his  golden  curls. 
He  had  a  good,  slogging,  debating-society  style. 
The  mate  laid  about  him  a  bit  wildly.  He  was 
more  go-ahead  than  Ted.  Ted  was  cautious, 
conservative.  He  talked  at  his  mate,  but  his 
flashing  glances  included  the  strangers.  They 
sat  in  a  square  party  of  four.  One  could  see  that 
the  Irishmen  regarded  Ted  with  wonder  and 
interest.  He  was  a  citizen  of  the  world  they 
were  going  to,  quite  at  home  in  the  strangeness 
they  dreaded. 

Presently  I  went  out  into  the  corridor  and 
returning  I  found  the  four  smoking.  The  minute 
I  made  my  appearance — '^  Out  with  pipes,"  said 
Ted,  ''  here's  the  lady  come  back." 

The  four  pipes  disappeared  into  four  pockets. 
It  was  not  a  smoking  carriage,  and  they  were 
breaking  the  company's  laws,  but  I  did  not  re- 
member that.  "  Please  smoke,"  I  said.  ''  I  am 
quite  accustomed  to  smoking." 
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**  Sure  you  don't  mind,  lady  ?  "  said  Ted, 
his  hand  going  to  his  pocket. 

''  Quite  sure,"  I  repHed. 
.  ''  Well  then,"  said  Ted,  ''  I  call  it  downright 
handsome  of  the  lady  ;  and  I'm  sure  we're  all  very 
thankful.  I  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lady." 
The  vote  of  thanks,  seconded  by  Ted's  mate, 
was  passed  unanimously. 

After  that  I  might  not  have  existed  for  all  the 
notice  they  took  of  me,  and  that  was  in  its  way 
the  best  of  good  manners.  Hidden  behind  a 
magazine,  I  Hstened  to  things  more  interesting 
than  the  stories.  I  was  so  sorry  I  had  come  in 
for  only  the  fag-end  of  Ted's  experience  as  an 
out-of-work. 

"  I  can  tell  you,  mates,  by  the  end  of  the  six 
weeks  I  never  wanted  to  be  out  again  as  long  as 
I  lived.  And  so  I  says  to  the  secketary  o'  the 
Union  when  'e  gases  about  strikes :  '  Xo  strikes 
for  me,  mate,'  I  says ;  and  then  I  remembers  the 
look  o'  the  dirty  water  as  I  stared  into  it  between 
two  minds  whether  to  drop  in  or  not.  When 
things  were  at  their  worst  I  got  took  on  at 
Thorneycrofts.  Thought  I  was  in  'Evin,  I  did, 
when  I  got  took  on.  Don't  talk  to  me  about 
strikes." 

Presently  my  escort  entered  the  carriage  where 
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the  atmosphere  by  this  time  was  a  little  thick, 
despite  the  open  window.  He  had  only  time  to 
look  his  surprise  when  Ted  explained  : 

"  We  'ad  the  lady's  permission,  sir,  before 
lightin'  up,"  he  said.  "  And  now  we've  'ad 
our  smokes,  we'll  put  up  the  pipes  not  to  incon- 
venience the  lady." 

I  have  seldom  travelled  with  a  more  agreeable 
and  interesting  party,  and  to  be  sure  Ted  was 
the  party.  At  Euston  he  bade  me  a  cordial  and 
courteous  farewell,  with  a  reference  to  the  hand- 
someness of  my  conduct  which  was  pleasant.  The 
others  touched  their  caps. 

"  Come  along,  mates,"  said  Ted  to  the  silent 
Irishmen.  ''  A  'bus'll  take  us  there  in  no  time. 
Ye'll  be  glad  of  a  wash  and  a  feed  and  a  turn  in. 
A  downright  decent  Httle  woman  she  is,  who'll 
be  glad  to  see  any  friend  o'  mine.  Six  years  I 
lodged  with  her  before  I  went  to  Manchester, 
and  here  I  am  come  back  again." 

I  was  very  glad  my  countrymen  had  found  Ted. 
As  the  four  went  off  on  their  way  to  the  'bus  I 
thought  that  they  had  straightened  their  shoulders, 
that  they  no  longer  looked  sick  and  sorry.  They 
were  no  longer  strangers  in  a  strange  land. 
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The  forge  stood  with  its  back  to  the  mountains 
and  its  face  to  the  valley.  From  early  morning 
till  late  evening  the  anvil  rang  and  golden  showers 
of  sparks  rose  and  fell,  while  the  smith  in  his 
shirt-sleeves  whistled  at  his  work.  There  was 
a  duck-pond  at  the  forge  door  ;  all  spring  the 
frog-spawn  lay  on  the  water  till  the  spawn  be- 
came young  frogs  and  the  water  was  alive  with 
the  quivering  of  multitudinous  life.  In  summer 
evenings,  after  the  noise  of  the  anvil  was  done, 
and  great-footed  beasts  no  more  threatened  the 
frogs'  home  and  famihes,  the  snoring  of  the  frogs 
was  like  an  army  of  sleeping  drunkards.  Some- 
times the  ducks  waddled  in  a  long  line  to  the 
pond,  and  greedily  gobbled  a  few  dozen  frogs 
much  in  the  manner  we  eat  our  oysters. 
Then  the  remainder  of  the  frogs  would  dive  out 
of  sight  into  the  deep  mud  below  the  duck-weed 
and  the  flag  lilies,  and  the  ducks,  with  a  quack  of 
disappointment,  would  waddle  back  to  the  fowl- 
yard. 

Young  Michael  Morrissy  was  in  his  grave,  and 
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old  Michael,  that  ought  to  be  there  in  his  stead, 
still  cumbered  the  ground.  None  grudged  the 
old  man  his  seat  in  the  chimney-corner  nor  his 
hour  in  the  sun.  !Most  times  he  hardly  remem- 
bered about  Michael's  being  dead,  and  took 
Patsy — Michael's  son — for  his  dead  father. 

Patsy  and  Jemmy  carried  on  the  forge  for  their 
mother.  Steady,  willing  boys  they  were,  and 
good  at  their  trade.  Their  father's  end  had 
steadied  them.  He  had  been  kicked  in  the  head 
by  a  horse  he  was  shoeing  in  a  state  of  half- 
drunkenness.  Patsy  had  been  fond  of  his  pint 
and  the  card-playing  before  that,  and  Jemmy 
was  beginning  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  but  the 
shock  of  the  father's  death  had  sobered  them. 

It  was  in  the  family  to  be  good  at  smith's  work. 
The  lads  were  always  to  be  found  at  the 
forge,  and  even  in  off-hours  were  not  unwilling 
to  turn  out  and  put  on  a  shoe  in  case  of  emer- 
gency. They  got  plenty  of  work.  All  day  the 
open  space  before  the  forge  was  full  of  horses, 
couples  of  them  led  by  a  tiny  urchin  scarcely  up 
to  their  knee-joints  and  very  important,  or 
horses  in  harness  led  out  from  the  shafts  of  the 
carts  to  get  a  shoe  replaced  that  had  been  knocked 
off  by  the  rough  shingle  of  the  road. 

Patsey  had  a  way  with  the  horses.     The  most 
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nervous  and  tricky  of  them  would  be  quiet  in  his 
hands  as  he  half-knelt,  holding  the  great  hoof, 
and  uttering  a  low  caressing  susurrus,  at  the 
sound  of  which  the  large  eyes  of  the  creatures 
would  gaze  at  him  full  of  contentment. 

Old  Michael,  crawling  about  like  a  winter- 
overtaken  fly  on  a  warm  pane,  would  nod  his  head  a 
great  many  times  as  he  watched  Patsey  at  the  work. 

''  Good  boy,  Michael!"  he  would  say,  mis- 
taking him  for  his  father.  ''  You're  meself  over 
again  with  the  horses.  They're  knowledgeable 
creatures,  but  terrible  aisy  frightened.  Horses 
is  like  some  women.  They  require  the  soothin' 
word  an'  gentle  touch.  But  there's  not  many 
has  the  sense  to  give  it  to  them." 

"  Thrue  for  you,  sir,"  his  grandson  would  reply. 
"  Not  that  I'm  to  be  named  in  the  same  day  wid 
yourself.  'Twas  only  yesterday  Mr.  Doolan  was 
sayin'  '  There's  not  a  smith  in  the  country  to 
equal  Mr.  Morrissy  as  I  knew  him.  Yez  are  good 
boys,'  he  says,  '  but  smith's  work  is  not  the  same 
as  I  remember  it.'  " 

"  See  that  now,  my  dear,"  smiled  the  old  fellow, 
hugely  pleased.  "  A  dacint  man  Terry  Doolan 
always  was,  an'  I  remember  him,  man  an'  boy, 

a    matter  of I  disremember  how  many  years 

now.     My  memory  is  not  what  it  was." 
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''  I  think  herself  is  caUin'  you  in  to  your  tay," 
says  the  other,  irrelevantly. 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear.  She's  gone  wid  a  basket 
of  eggs  to  the  village,  and  she  won't  be  back  in  a 
hurry,  for  she  knows  I'm  well  employed  about 
the  forge.  Michael,  dear,"  wheedHngly,  ''  let 
me  shoe  a  horse  to  meself.  I'm  often  hungry  for 
the  feel  of  the  hoof  in  my  hand." 

"  Don't  be  talkin'  of  the  like.  Sure  I  know  I'm 
not  in  it  wid  you,  an'  the  people  'ud  be  only  dis- 
satisfied with  my  work  if  they  got  a  bit  of  yours." 

The  old  fellow  smiled  and  nodded,  but  after  a 
minute  or  two  grew  restless. 

"  'Tis  tired  I  am  sittin'  widin  there  wid  her- 
self, like  as  if  I  was  a-past  my  work.  'Tis  hard, 
Michael  dear,  to  be  only  in  the  way,  an'  an  idle 
ould  block,  after  bein'  the  biggest  man,  an'  the 
best  hurler,  an'  the  finest  smith  in  the  country. 
It  is  so.  I'm  good  for  nothin'  but  catchin'  the 
sparks  in  my  fingers  like  the  little  childher,  an' 
the  younger  men  has  the  work." 

"  Listen  to  him  !  You're  no  more  past  your 
work  nor  I  am.  Sure  you're  taichin'  me  me 
trade.  There  you  sit  snug  in  the  corner  watchin' 
me,  an'  if  I  wasn't  doin'  right  I'd  be  bound  'tis 
yourself  would  soon  be  down  on  me.  Woa, 
Sheila,   there   now,   me   beauty  !  "   to  the  mare. 
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He  was  up  on  his  feet  now,  rubbing  down  her 
sleek  neck.  '^  Come  here,  Patsey  Connor,"  he 
shouted.  ''  The  mare's  shod.  Tell  your  father 
to  bring  me  in  Boholaun." 

The  urchin  led  away  the  mare,  and  in  a  minute 
the  door  of  the  forge  was  darkened  by  the  big 
iron-grey  horse  Boholaun. 

"  Here's  work  for  you  now,  sir,"  Patsey  called 
cheerfully  to  the  old  man.  ''  Just  blow  the  fire 
into  a  hate  for  me." 

The  old  fellow  took  the  handle  of  the  great 
smith's  bellows  half  unwilHngly. 

''  'Tis  a  gorsoon's  job,"  he  grumbled.  ''  Any- 
wan  can  blow  the  bellows,  but  anywan  can't  put 
on  the  shoe.  I  rared  you  to  be  terrible  hard- 
hearted and  unbiddable  to  your  elders,  Michael." 

"  Whist,  jewel.  Don't  be  sayin'  the  like. 
Sure  you  wouldn't  be  makin'  a  show  of  me, 
takin'  the  work  out  of  my  hands.  Aisy,  Boho- 
laun, hould  up  now — this  foot,  my  fine  fellow." 

He  began  whistling  to  himself,  and  forgot  the 
the  old  man.  After  a  minute  or  two  he  looked 
up  and  missed  him. 

''  He's  got  tired,  poor  ould  sowl  !  "  he  said, 
''  an'  has  gone  back  to  his  settle.  I  must  tell  her- 
self to  keep  a  closer  eye  on  him,  and  not  have  him 
walkin'  about  among  the  horses.  His  likin'  for 
them  is  terrible  strong  still." 
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The  man  who  had  led  in  Boholaun  had  joined 
his  fellows  at  the  little  shebeen  over  the  way. 
In  front  of  the  forge  there  were  still  half  a  dozen 
horses  standing.  The  urchin  supposed  to  be  in 
charge  was  sitting  by  the  well-side  trying  to  catch 
minnows  with  a  primitive  hook.  Patsey  worked 
away  at  Boholaun's  hoofs.  It  was  a  quiet  day, 
and  Jemmy  was  off  at  the  market  with  his  mother's 
two  calves. 

A  door  at  the  side  of  the  forge  opened,  and  a 
pleasant  brown  face  looked  out.  It  was  Mrs. 
Morrissy  back  from  her  excursion  to  the  village. 
Behind  her  you  could  see  a  white,  well-scrubbed 
table,  and  a  white  dresser  full  of  crockery,  and  a 
square  window  in  the  smoke-browned  wall  with 
geraniums  in  pots. 

The  woman  peered  about  anxiously. 

"  Is  th'  ould  man  wid  ye,  Patsey  ?  " 

"  Isn't  he  idin  ?  He  got  tired  divartin'  him- 
self, an'  went  off  a  while  ago.  Maybe  he's 
ramblin'  about  wid  himself  in  the  sun." 

He  stood  up  and  looked  out  of  the  forge  door, 
and  then  uttered  an  exclamation  : 

''  The  crature  !  Look  where  he's  sittin'  like 
a  child  !  " 

He  made  a  couple  of  strong  strides  to  the  door. 
In  between  the  long  line  of  horses  old  Michael 
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Morrissy  was  sitting  on  the  ground.  He  held  a 
horse's  hoof  in  his  hand,  and  was  anxiously 
scrutinising  it.  He  gave  a  little  start  when  his 
grandson  approached  him,  and  began  to  struggle 
up. 

'^  You'll  never  be  the  smith  your  father  w^as, 
my  boy,"  he  said.  "  They'd  wear  the  shoe  thin 
before  they'd  lose  it  in  my  day." 

''  Sure  enough,  sir.  But  there's  herself  home 
an'  lookin'  for  you.  I'm  frightened  to  see  you 
sittin'  down  there  among  the  horses.  You'll  be 
gettin'  hurt  some  day.  Why,  that  one  you  were 
handhn'  is  one  of  the  greatest  divils  for  kickin'  in 
the  countryside." 

"  They'd  never  kick  me,"  said  the  old  fellow, 
allowing  himself  to  be  led  away.  ''  An'  if  they 
did,  what  odds,  so  long  as  I  was  sober  an'  fit  to 
go  ?  There  was  a  poor  boy  I  knew  once — I  dis- 
remember  now  ;  he  had  a  look  o'  you,  Michael — 
was  killed  by  a  kick,  but  he  had  drink  taken,  God 
forgive  him,  an'  wasn't  fit  to  appear  before  his 
Maker.  I'm  gettin'  ould,  Michael ;  I  feel  it  in 
me  bones.  But  I  was  always  terrible  fond  o' 
horses,  an'  I  think  I'll  die  when  I'm  kep'  from 
them." 

He  followed  his  daughter-in-law  into  the  com- 
fortable kitchen,  where  the  kettle  was  boihng  on 
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the  hob.     As  the  door  closed  behind  him  Boho- 
laun's  owner  came  in  for  his  steed. 

"  Where  d'ye  think  I  found  th'  ould  man," 
said  Patsey,  "  but  betune  the  feet  of  the  horses, 
an'  Rooney's  kickin'  mare  wid  her  hoof  in  his  lap  ! 
Jemmy'll  be  in  a  fine  state  when  he  hears  it. 
He'll  be  killed  some  day.  He  won't  be  kep'  from 
the  horses ;  an'  he's  that  cute.  Take  your  eye  off 
him  an'  he's  among  them.  He's  a  fine  ould  man, 
but  he's  a  great  care  on  the  mind." 

"  They  say  the  likes  of  him  is  took  care  of," 
said  Boholaun's  owner  ;  "  little  childher  or  help- 
less ould  aged  min  and  women.  Meself,  I'd  trust 
the  bastes  wid  them.  The  bastes  know,  an'  I 
don't  believe  there's  wan  o'  them,  'ud  let  fly  a  kick 
at  an  ould  child  like  him." 


THE  LARK 

''  If  you  ever  keep  a  lark  in  a  cage  be  sure  it  has  a 
canvas  top,"  said  Dick,  wisest  of  small  boys,  who 
places  my  honourable  middle  age  on  a  level  with 
his  youth.  I  should  never  think  of  keeping  a  lark 
in  a  cage.  I  have  been  friends  with  larks  all  my 
days.  To  see  a  lark  go  up  the  heavenly  stair 
singing  at  every  sound  is  to  me  one  of  the  great 
mercies.     May  I  never  be  insensible  of  it  ! 

"  Ah,  but,"  says  Dick,  "  it  was  a  Httle  lark  with 
a  broken  wing.  It  was  hopping  about  at  the  edge 
of  the  meadow  when  I  found  it.  I  couldn't  see 
any  mother  bird,  and  it  would  have  died  of  hunger 
So  I  took  it  home  and  fed  it,  and  kept  it  all  through 
the  winter.  Its  wing  got  quite  well  at  last.  My 
canary  had  died  on  me  just  before  I  found  the 
lark,  and  I  put  the  Httle  lark  in  the  canary's  cage. 
It  grew  very  fond  of  me,  and  used  to  watch  me 
whenever  I  came  into  the  room.  It  would 
flutter  about  the  cage  and  hop  from  perch  to 
perch,  but  it  made  no  attempt  to  sing.  I  used 
to  say  to  myself  that  when  the  fine  weather  came 
I  would  take  the  cage  out  into  the  meadow  and 
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let  the  little  lark  fly.  It  was  a  harsh  spring  " — 
Dick  pronounced  it  '^  ha'sh,"  in  the  expressive 
way  of  the  gardeners,  coachmen,  stable-boys, 
grooms,  who  are  his  friends,  and  who  swear  by 
Master  Dick. 

"  And  to  be  sure,"  I  put  in,  "  the  house-reared 
lark  would  be  deHcate." 

"  That  was  it.  It  couldn't  stand  the  black 
east  wind  with  the  dry  snow  in  it  we  had  that 
year  up  to  Easter — not  like  a  lark  that  had  been 
reared  out  of  doors.  I  used  to  wonder  at  him  for 
not  trying  to  sing.  It  was  funny  after  the  canary, 
for  he  couldn't  see  a  bit  of  winter  sun  but  what 
he'd  go  singing  and  Hstening  for  some  other 
canary  to  answer  him.  It  wasn't  that  he  knew 
anything  about  it,  for  he'd  never  had  a  mate,  but 
he  used  to  sing  as  if  he  had.  The  fine 
weather  came  suddenly  in  Easter  week. 
Grand  it  was,  and  the  primroses  were  on  all  the 
banks,  and  the  leaves  coming  out  in  the  hedges, 
and  the  birds  all  singing  like  mad.  I  noticed  the 
little  lark  was  uneasy.  He  hardly  looked  at  his 
food,  and  he  kept  fluttering  up  and  down  and 
looking  out  at  the  sun  on  the  copper  beech  that 
was  getting  thick  with  the  coming  leaves.  I  said 
to  myself  that  the  first  minute  I  had  I'd  take  the 
cage  up  to  the  meadow  and  let  him  fly.   But  it  was 
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a  terribly  busy  week  with  me.  I  had  young  ducks 
coming  out,  and  Vixen  had  a  new  Htter  of  puppies ; 
and  between  one  thing  and  another  I  hadn't  the 
time.  But  the  weather  was  grand,  lovely.  The 
apple-trees  were  in  blossom  a  month  before  their 
time  for  all  the  ha'sh  weather,  and  the  place  was 
like  snow  with  the  plums  and  the  pears.  And 
one  day  I  had  no  more  sense  than  to  take  the  little 
lark  out  on  the  lawn,  cage  and  all.  I  wasn't  too 
happy  about  him,  for  he  was  moping.  WTien  I 
put  him  down  on  the  lawn  among  the  daisies  he 
was  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage.  Sure  enough 
the  larks  were  singing  everywhere  that  morning, 
and  I  said  to  myself :  '  I'll  go  and  see  about  the 
ducks,  and  then  I'll  take  you  up  to  the  meadow.' 
For  I  didn't  like  to  let  him  fly  too  near  the  house, 
you  see,  because  of  the  cats.  Just  as  I  said  it,  and 
was  looking  at  him,  he  gave  a  queer  sound  out  of 
him.  You  couldn't  say  whether  it  was  a  croak  or  a 
song.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  song  anyhow — and 
he  rose.  He  went  up  straight  just  as  the  larks  do  in 
the  fields,  straight  before  I  could  stop  him.  And 
I  heard  his  Httle  skull  crack  against  the  top  of  the 
cage.  He  was  dead  :  that  was  his  first  song  and 
his  last.  That  is  why  I  always  tell  people  if  they 
keep  a  lark  in  a  cage  to  have  a  canvas  top  to  it. 
You  won't  forget  that,  eh  ?  " 

"  No,  Dick,"  said  I,  "  I  shan't  forget." 
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It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  Mrs.  Burton  when  the 
General  came  home  to  her  one  day  from  the 
hunting-field,  swearing  that  never  so  long  as  he 
lived  would  he  speak  to  his  old  friend  Ow^en 
Burke  of  Ballyniece,  because,  as  he  put  it,  Owen 
Burke  had  given  him  the  lie  at  the  Hunt  break- 
fast. 

The  two  old  men,  staunch  friends  all  their 
days,  had  quarrelled  over  their  respective  ages. 
They  were  both  as  hale  and  hearty  old  men  as 
you  could  wish  to  see,  although  they  were  well 
on  in  the  seventies.  Owen  Burke  was  really  the 
older  man  by  a  few  months,  said  the  peasants 
who  ought  to  know  ;  but  General  Burton  de- 
clared that  he  was  the  older.  An  injudicious 
remark  on  the  part  of  Owen  Burke  across  the 
breakfast  table  at  Lord  Dromiskey's  had  acted 
like  a  match  put  to  gunpowder.  Before  you 
could  count  five  the  old  men  were  at  it  hammer- 
and-tongs.  Personalities  flew.  It  was  a  thou- 
sand pities,  seeing  they  had  always  been  friends. 
They  had  almost  to  be  separated  by  main  force. 
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"  Mary,"  said  the  General,  breathing  hard 
and  striking  his  hand  upon  the  table,  "  I  wouldn't 
rest  in  my  grave  if  I  thought  that  man's  grand- 
daughter would  ever  be  mistress  of  Kildrangan. 
I'll  send  up  to  DubHn  for  Dan  O'Keeffe  and 
change  my  will.  I'll  cut  Tony  off  with  a  shilling 
if  he  marries  Owen  Burke's  grand-daughter. 
Mind  that,  my  woman  !  I  couldn't  rest  in  my 
grave  if  I  knew  that  Tony  was  married  to  Aileen 
Burke." 

*'  Oh,  the  poor  children  !  "  said  ]\lrs.  Burton, 
bursting  into  tears.  She  was  a  pink-cheeked, 
violet-eyed  old  lady,  with  a  very  tender  heart 
and  a  soft,  placid  presence.  Her  heart  was  in  her 
husband's  young  cousin,  Tony  Grace,  now  ser- 
ving with  his  regiment,  the  Connaught  Rangers. 
Though  there  was  no  engagement  between  him 
and  Aileen  Burke,  everyone  knew  that  they  were 
head  over  ears  in  love  with  each  other.  She  had 
been  looking  forward  to  their  engagement  and 
marriage,  and  to  the  time  when  she  should  nurse 
their  babies.  And  here  was  her  whole  fair  fabric 
of  dreams  threatened  ;  besides,  she  didn't  know 
how  Tony  would  take  it.  Tony  was  a  young 
man  of  spirit.  Very  naturally  he  would  resent 
the  General's  unreasonableness. 

"  Woman,"  said  the  General,  with  a  kindling 
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eye,  "  I  tell  you  that  man  insulted  me.  If  Tony 
marries  a  Burke  he  is  done  with  Kildrangan. 
The  place  is  mine  to  do  what  I  like  with.  Owen 
Burke  insulted  me.  He  said  he  was  by  three 
months  the  older  man.  I  might  have  forgiven 
him — he's  not  the  man  he  was — only  for  what 
followed." 

He  looked  at  his  wife  with  a  lowering  face. 
It  stung  him  to  see  her  tears ;  and  he  was,  there- 
fore, the  more  angry. 

*^  Woman,"  he  said  again,"  I  put  it  upon  you 
that  if  I  was  to  die  before  Dan  O'Keeffe  gets 
down  to  alter  my  will  you  will  obey  me. 
Everything  goes  to  you  by  the  will.  I  knew  I 
could  trust  the  boy  with  you.  If  he  marries 
Owen  Burke's  grand-daughter  he  isn't  to  have  a 
penny.  Or — I  won't  be  too  hard  on  you  ;  give 
him  what'll  keep  him  out  of  want.  Three  hun- 
dred a  year,  if  you  like.  Everything  else  to 
charities.  Turn  Kildrangan  into  a  home  for 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers." 

So  saying,  and  lookmg  very  red  and  angry  in 
the  face,  he  stalked  off  to  bed. 

Now,  none  of  those  who  knew  him  best  be- 
lieved that  the  General  would  have  been  in  the 
same  mind  twenty-four  hours  later  ;  but,  as 
luck  would  have  it,    what  did    he    do  but  die 
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in  his  sleep  ?  Over-excitement  the  doctors 
called  it. 

When  the  General  had  been  laid  with  his 
fathers  the  greatest  grief  fell  upon  poor  Mrs. 
Burton  ;  not  only  had  she  lost  her  husband,  but 
he  had  died  having  imposed  upon  her  a  com- 
mand that  it  would  nearly  break  her  heart  to 
carry  out.  Those  she  took  into  her  confidence, 
like  Dan  O'Keeife,  the  Dublin  soHcitor,  were  of 
opinion  that  she  ought  to  ignore  her  husband's 
last  wishes. 

"  BeHeve  me,  ma'am,  he'd  never  have  wished 
such  a  thing — not  in  his  right  mind,"  Dan  urged. 
"  Wasn't  he  as  fond  of  Captain  Tony  as  yourself  ? 
And  hadn't  he  always  a  wish  for  Miss  Aileen 
Burke  ?  Is  a  little  squabble  between  two  old 
friends  like  that  to  cut  a  fine,  harmless  young 
fellow  out  of  a  fortune  ?  It  would  be  a  great 
disgrace  and  a  great  shame,  so  it  would  ;  and  all 
the  countryside  will  be  agreeing  with  me.  Did 
ye  see  old  Owen  how  he  cried  at  the  General's 
funeral  ?  Upon  my  word,  ma'am,  it  makes  me 
feel  queer  still  to  remember  it." 

Well,  whether  Dan  O'Keeffe  was  too  eloquent, 
and  set  Mrs.  Burton  to  standing  by  her  husband 
in  all  he  did,  just  or  unjust,  after  the  queer  way 
of  women,   or   whether   she   entrenched   herself 
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behind  a  little  air  of  obstinacy,  being  really 
afraid  not  to  obey  the  General's  last  behests,  I 
know  not.  The  General  had  been  a  blustering 
man  in  life  and  might  be  a  very  uncomfortable 
ghost.  Anyhow,  Mrs.  Burton  turned  round  on 
Dan  and  remarked  in  a  chilly  way  that  her  dear 
husband  was  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  liked  with 
his  own  ;  and  that  no  one  could  say  they  hadn't 
done  the  best  possible  for  Tony.  She  said  fur- 
ther, with  a  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  that  Tony 
was  a  match  for  anybody,  even  without  Kil- 
drangan  and  with  a  beggarly  few  hundred  a  year. 
Then,  the  handkerchief  coming  down  and  a  red 
spot  showing  in  her  delicate  old  cheeks,  she  said 
that  for  her  part  she  could  not  forgive  Owen 
Burke  his  quarrelsomeness,  which  had  embittered 
her  husband's  last  hours  and  doubtless  shortened 
his  life  ;  that  it  must  make  her  look  very  differently 
on  the  Burkes  from  the  way  she  had  looked  ;  and 
that  there  was  a  rightness  and  fitness  in  the 
General's  money  going  to  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  soldiers  and  his  old  home  sheltering 
their  heads. 

When  she  said  it,  the  forlornness  of  her  blue 
eyes,  contrasting  with  the  ribbons  of  her  cap  as 
she  looked  round  the  drawing-room  at  Kildran- 
gan,  with  its  Spanish  leather  hangings  of  golden 
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peacocks,  would  have  made  anyone  pity  the  poor, 
staunch  old  soul.  Not  so  Dan  O'Keeffe.  Dan 
was  angry,  and  only  made  things  worse  by  saying, 
as  he  put  his  papers  into  his  bag,  that  as  far  as 
quarrelsomeness  went  the  General  was  worse 
than  Owen  Burke,  and  was  the  aggressor  in  the 
quarrel ;  and,  having  said  so,  he  went  off  with 
his  head  in  the  air  and  not  so  much  as  a  glass  of 
sherry  offered  him  in  the  house  where  he  had 
known  such  hospitality. 

Tony  Grace  was  in  India  when  he  received 
two  letters.  One  was  from  Mrs.  Burton  announc- 
ing her  husband's  death  and  explaining  the  con- 
ditions he  had  imposed  upon  her  relative  to  the 
disposal  of  the  property  ;  the  other  was  from  Dan 
O'Keeffe,  telling  him  the  same  bad  news  and  ad- 
vising him  to  resign  his  commission,  come  home, 
and  get  round  Mrs.  Burton. 

After  the  first  shock  Tony,  being  a  wise 
young  man,  made  up  his  mind  not  to  resign  his 
commission  ;  but  instead,  to  ask  for  six  months' 
leave  of  absence  on  urgent  private  affairs.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  this  before  turning  over 
Mrs.  Burton's  letter  and  finding  a  postscript 
scrawled  across  it. 

*'  The  dear  General  did  not  wish  you  to  suffer 
in  any  case  ;  and  you  will  have  six  hundred  a  year 
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of  your  own,  even  if  you  do  marry  Aileen.  That 
is  to  say,  your  present  allowance  will  be  settled  on 
you,  and  the  principal  will  be  yours.'* 

He  had  no  idea,  of  course,  of  what  it  had  cost 
Mrs.  Burton  to  exceed  her  husband's  wishes  by 
an  additional  three  hundred  a  year.  Six  hundred 
a  year.  He  turned  over  the  letter  in  his  hands, 
considering.  It  was  a  great  come-down  from  the 
inheritance  of  Kildrangan  and  some  five  thousand 
a  year  to  six  hundred  a  year  all  told.  Yet  it  was 
better  than  nothing.  There  was  even  a  certain 
exhilaration  in  the  thought  of  going  home  to 
Aileen  and  telling  her  that  she  must  take  him  or 
leave  him  on  six  hundred  a  year.  He  had  very 
Httle  doubt  of  the  result.  After  all,  six  hundred 
a  year  was  something.  Every  soldier  hadn't  so 
much.  Why  should  he  not  bring  Aileen  back 
with  him  as  his  wife  I  A  few  more  years  of  sol- 
diering and  they  could  go  home.  He'd  get  some 
job — a  Resident  Magistracy,  a  land  agency,  some- 
thing or  other.  As  to  trying  to  change  Mrs. 
Burton's  mind,  that  he  would  never  do.  It  was 
a  pang  to  lose  Kildrangan.  Still,  if  the  dear  old 
fellow  wished  to  leave  it  away  from  him  to  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers,  it  was  his  own  to 
leave.  They  had  been  too  good  to  him  for  him 
to  have  bitter  thoughts  concerning  them  now. 
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Let  Kildrangan  go:  Really  and  truly,  his  greatest 
grief  was  that  he  should  not  have  seen  the  dear  old 
man  before  he  died. 

While  he  was  considering  these  matters  his 
soldier-servant  entered  his  tent  for  some  purpose 
or  other.  This  soldier-servant,  Tim  McGovern 
by  name,  w^as  Captain  Tony's  foster-brother. 
Unofficially  they  were  on  terms  of  great  intimacy, 
which  was  shown  by  the  Captain's  remark  to  him 
at  this  moment. 

''  Is  that  you,  Tim,  ye  blackguard  ?  "  was  what 
he  said. 

"  Who  else  would  it  be,  Master  Tony  ?  "  asked 
Tim,  coming  forward.  He  was  struck  with  some- 
thing in  Captain  Tony's  face.  ''  Is  anything 
wrong,  sir  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  voice  of  affectionate 
concern. 

''  The  General's  dead,  Tim." 

"  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  him,"  said  Tim, 
piously.     ''  It  must  have  been  suddent." 

'^  He  died  in  his  sleep." 

*'  Isn't  it  the  best  way  as  long  as  ye're  prepared? 
He  never  did  harm  to  anybody.  Wasn't  he  the 
kindest  and  charitablest  .?  I  hope  the  mistress  is 
bearin'  up  well." 

"  I've  a  letter  from  her  here."  Captain 
Anthony  laid  his  hand  upon  a  black-edged  en- 
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velope.     *^  She's  well ;   but,   of  course,  she  feels 
it.     After  all  those  years " 

"  Of  course,  sir." 

Tim  watched  the  Captain's  face  for  a  second 
or  two,  then  said  insinuatingly : 

"  We'll  be  goin'  home  to  Kildrangan,  Master 
Tony  ?  " 

''  I'm  thinking  of  asking  for  six  months'  leave 
for  myself  and  you,  Tim.  I  worked  through  my 
last  furlough  up  in  Cashmere.  They  can't  re- 
fuse me  now." 

"  Six  months',  is  it  ?  Ye  wouldn't  be 
lavin'  th'  ould  lady  to  look  after  things  herself  ?  " 

^'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I've  nothing  to  do  with 
Kildrangan.  When  Mrs.  Burton  dies  the  house 
is  to  be  turned  into  a  charity.  The  General  has 
been  very  generous  to  me.  I've  nothing  to  com- 
plain of." 

"  The  oul' — I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  Ye  was 
sayin' ?  " 

What  Captain  Anthony  left  untold  on  that 
occasion  Tim  McGovern  learnt  for  himself  as 
soon  as  he  got  home.  All  the  contryside  knew 
that  there  had  been  a  quarrel  between  General 
Burton  and  Mr.  Owen  Burke,  which  had  been 
followed  closely  by  the  General'  death,  that  the 
General  had  not  had  time  to  alter  his  will  as  he 
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contemplated,  but  that  he  had  left  it  on  his 
widow  to  cut  Captain  Anthony  Grace  out  of 
everything  except  a  beggarly  few  hundreds  a  year 
if  he  married  Miss  Aileen  Burke. 

Tim  was  a  philosopher.  He  rather  hoped  at 
first  that  his  master  would  turn  his  attentions  to 
another  young  lady.  Not  that  ^Nliss  Aileen  wasn't 
a  beauty  and  a  darlint,  but  Tim  doubted  if  any 
woman  was  worth  it,  women  bein'  much  of  a 
muchness,  though  he  did  not  express  these  un- 
gallant  views  to  the  many  girls  he  made  love  to. 

However,  that  was  not  Captain  Anthony's  way. 
He'd  have  been  quite  free  to  leave  Aileen,  for 
although  there  was  ''  a  kindness  "  between  them, 
there  was  nothing  like  a  formal  engagement. 
Instead,  however,  of  taking  his  liberty  and  keeping 
Kildrangan,  Anthony  Grace  on  his  return  went 
straight  to  Aileen  Burke,  asked  her  if  she  would 
bestow  her  darling  self  on  a  poor  devil  with  only 
his  pay  and  six  hundred  a  year,  and,  when  Aileen 
put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  never  even  hinted 
at  the  sacrifice  he  was  making  for  her.  All  the 
rest  of  the  world  might  know  why  Anthony  was 
cut  off  with  a  pittance  after  growing  up  as  heir  to 
Kildrangan  ;  but  the  Burkes  did  not.  People  are 
always  the  last  to  know  what  most  concerns  them. 

Captain  Anthony  had  to  take  up  his  quarters 
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at  Kildrangan.  He,  apparently,  had  no  grievance 
against  Mrs.  Burton,  with  whom  he  was  on  just 
the  old  tender  terms.  She  turned  over  all  the 
business  concerning  Kildrangan  to  him  as  though 
he  were  still  the  heir.  And  though  he  was  busily 
engaged  in  love-making  he  never  seemed  to  find 
her  demands  on  his  time  and  attention  irksome. 
Perhaps,  fortunately,  Aileen  was  getting  her 
Indian  trousseau  together,  and  was  often  up  in 
DubHn,  which  left  her  lover  free  for  business. 
Sometimes  in  his  secret  mind  he  wondered  what 
Mrs.  Burton  without  him  would  do  when  he  went 
back  to  India.  He  did  not  see  such  a  solution  as 
did  Dan  O'Keeffe,  who  came  down  to  Kildrangan 
on  the  old  footing,  having  been  forgiven  by  Mrs. 
Burton.  Dan  rubbed  his  hands  together  and 
said  in  a  pleased  whisper  to  himself ;  "  We  shall 
see — we  shall  see." 

But  Captain  Anthony  had  no  thought  of  trying 
to  turn  Mrs.  Burton  from  obeying  her  husband's 
behests.  She  had  talked  the  matter  over  with  him, 
with  tears.  The  poor  old  lady  felt  bound  by  her 
husband's  wishes.  She  had  come  by  this  time  to 
the  point  of  remembering  always  that  but  for 
the  unfortunate  altercation  with  Owen  Burke 
her  husband  would  in  all  probability  still  be 
living,     and,     woman-like,     to     blaming     Owen 
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accordingly.  Not  that  she  included  Aileen  in 
the  blame.  She  had  always  been  fond  of  Aileen. 
The  girl  had  done  nothing,  although  the  poor  old 
lady  could  not  help  wishing  that  her  boy  had 
chosen  elsewhere,  so  that  he  might  stay  with  her 
and  comfort  her  old  age  as  her  son  and  the  heir 
to  Kildrangan.  No  matter  how  she  tried  to 
chasten  herself  to  accept  her  husband's  will,  the 
thought  of  the  soldiers'  orphans  and  widows  at 
Kildrangan  instead  of  Tony  and  his  wife  and 
children  was  a  bitter  one. 

She  had  many  sad  hours  over  it.  Tony's  leave 
had  not  much  longer  to  run.  He  was  going  back 
to  India  for  five  years.  She  might  be  dead  before 
he  came  back.  A  poor,  lonely  old  woman — what 
had  she  to  go  on  living  for  ?  She  wept  so  many 
tears  over  her  sad  thoughts  in  Tony's  absence, 
that  the  blue  of  her  eyes  grew  quite  faded  and 
washed  out,  the  pink  cheeks  showed  a  curious 
pallor  under  their  streaks  of  rose  ;  her  poor  old 
head  got  a  trick  of  shaking. 

"  The  mistress  is  growing  terrible  ould,"  said 
Rose  Connor,  the  cook  at  Kildrangan,  to  Tim 
McGovern  one  day.  "  I'm  doubtin'  but  that 
we'll  soon  have  the  widdies  and  orphants.  'Tis 
time  I'd  be  lookin'  for  another  place  "  ;  and  she 
wiped  away  a  tear. 
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"  Sure,  why  would  ye  be  doin'  that,  darHn'  ?  " 
said  Tim,  sHpping  his  arm  about  her  waist. 
*'  What  place  would  ye  be  lookin'  for  only  my 
little  place  ?  Amn't  I  askin'  you  these  three 
months  ?  " 

"  Go  on  out  o'  that  wid  ye,  Corporal  Mc- 
Govern,"  said  Rose,  giving  Tim  a  resounding  box 
on  the  ears.  '^  Is  it  Injia  I'd  be  thinkin'  of,  an' 
I  the  only  wan  that  can  do  the  mistress's  little 
bird  to  her  likin'  ?  God  help  her,  'tis  fadin' 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  she  is  wid  her  troubles. 
'  Rose,'  she  says  to  me  only  this  mornin',  '  isn't 
it  awful  to  think  o'  Master  Tony  goin'  from  me, 
him  that  ought  to  close  my  poor  ould  eyes  ?  To 
think  o'  them  widdies  an'  orphants  is  breakin'  my 
heart,'  she  says,  '  an'  yet,'  she  says,  '  I  can't  go 
agin  the  General.  I  do  be  prayin'  sometimes,' 
she  says,  '  that  he'll  relayse  me  ;  but  sure  the 
dead  don't  send  messages.  If  he  knew  how 
disolate  I'm  feelin','  she  says,  '  'tisn't  happy  he 
could  be  where  he  is,'  she  says." 

"  Poor  ould  lady  !  "  said  Tim,  feeHngly. 
I  forgot  to  mention  before  that  Tim  McGovern 
was  installed  at  Kildrangan  as  well  as  his  master, 
and  had  been  making  life  below  stairs  a  gayer  and 
more  eventful  thing  than  it  was  used  to  be,  even 
in  that  Irish  household.     What  with  being  agree- 
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able  to  the  men  and  making  love  to  the  women, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fun  and  diversion  he  created, 
his  presence  made  the  greatest  difference.  To  do 
him  justice,  he  was  extremely  agreeable.  It  was 
his  unfortunate  good  nature  that  got  him  into  so 
many  scrapes  with  the  girls ;  and  it  was  the  argu- 
ment he  used  effectively  to  disarm  jealousy  in  the 
case  of  each  of  the  ladies  to  whom  he  made  love. 
^'  Sure,  I  wouldn't  be  namin'  her  in  the  same  day 
wid  you,  darlinV'  he  would  say,  with  irresistible 
roguery.  ''  Still,  the  girl  has  a  likin'  for  me,  an' 
I'm  that  soft-hearted  " — an  explanation  which 
was  found  satisfactory  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 

He  had  all  the  cleverness  of  the  soldier-servant^ 
and  there  was  no  end  to  the  advice  and  assistance 
he  could  give  to  Pat  O'Rourke,  the  butler,  about 
his  plate  and  his  linen,  and  all  sorts  of  household 
gear  besides.  He  had  many  ways  of  repairing 
damage  to  an  article.  Pat  was  not  rightly  sure 
whether  the  suggestion  came  from  him  or  Tim 
about  looking  after  the  poor  master's  clothes  that 
were  mouldering  away  in  the  big  wardrobes 
upstairs. 

"  The  moth'll  be  in  them  and  the  mildew." 
Was  it  Pat  himself  thought  of  it,  or  Tim  ?  Pat 
couldn't  have  told  afterwards ;  yet  it  was  sensible 
talk.      And  was    it    not  natural  that  Tim,  who 
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was  so  knowledgeable,  and  on  a  holiday  as  well, 
half  the  time  with  his  hands  empty  except  for 
the  tasks  he  imposed  on  himself — was  it  not 
natural  that  Pat  should  suggest — or  did  the  offer 
come  from  Tim  ? — that  Tim  should  have  all  the 
clothes  out  and  give  them  a  careful  going-over  ? 
The  mistress  did  say  something  about  giving  the 
clothes  away,  but  nothing  had  come  of  it.  It 
was  not  everyone,  even  of  the  poor  people,  the 
General's  old-fashioned  garments  would  suit  ; 
and  it  seemed  a  pity  to  cut  them  up.  For  a 
morning  or  two  Tim  moved  about  the  General's 
dressing-room,  brushing  and  sponging  the 
General's  garments,  whistling  softly  to  himself 
as  he  did  so.  as  though  he  were  currying  a  horse. 

Captain  Anthony  happened  to  be  in  Dublin 
for  a  few  days  at  this  time,  his  visit  synchronising 
with  one  paid  by  ?Jiss  Aileen  Burke.  He  was 
very  happy  about  his  approaching  marriage — 
the  one  fly  in  his  ointment  the  fact  that  he  was 
going  to  leave  poor  old  Mrs.  Burton  to  loneliness. 
She  had  aged  a  deal  of  late,  and  she  seemed  to 
cling  to  him  more  as  the  time  passed.  It  seemed 
cruel  that  things  could  not  have  gone  on  as  they 
were,  instead  of  everything  being  at  sad  sixes  and 
sevens  like  this ;  and  aU  because  Owen  Burke  and 
General  Burton  had  quarrelled  over  their  ages 
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and  the  General  had  died  before  they  had  time 
to  make  it  up  again.  The  General  had  always 
been  a  hasty  man.  No  one  doubted  that  he 
would  have  come  round,  except,  perhaps,  his 
widow.  This  was  one  of  the  not  infrequent  cases 
where  the  partner  in  a  marriage  takes  the  other 
partner's  word  for  his  or  her  qualities  without 
judging  by  experience.  '^  I  never  forgive,"  the 
General  had  been  wont  to  say.  And,  again : 
^'  When  I  say  a  thing  I  mean  it."  It  would  have 
been  an  impiety  to  Mrs.  Burton's  mind  to  doubt 
these  words  of  her  late  husband,  although  they 
were  easily  refuted  by  her  own  experience  of  him. 

*'  I  shall  never  see  the  dear  old  soul  again," 
Captain  Anthony  had  said,  sorrowfully,  to  Aileen 
as  they  travelled  down  together  from  Dubhn. 

He  arrived  at  Kildrangan  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  He  went  into  the  drawing-room 
with  a  rather  sad  anticipation.  Mrs.  Burton  had 
been  melancholy  of  late.  But  what  had  come  to 
her  ?  Her  roses  were  blooming  again  ;  she  almost 
ran  to  meet  him  and  fling  her  arms  about  his  neck. 
Although  she  was  crying,  they  were  evidently 
joyful  tears. 

"  Tony,  my  dear  boy,"  she  said,  ''  I  thought 
you  would  never  come.  The  most  wonderful 
thing  has  happened." 
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She  went  away  from  him  to  see  that  the 
drawing-room  door  was  fastened ;  then  came 
back  to  where  he  stood  wondering. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  she  said,  "  I  am  the  happiest 
old  woman  in  the  world.  You  need  not  be 
banished  ;  Aileen  will  come  here  as  your  wife 
and  my  dear  daughter  ;  Kildrangan  will  be  yours. 
Can  you  put  up  with  an  old  woman  in  the 
chimney-corner  for  a  few  years,  making  the  end 
of  her  days  on  earth  happy  by  your  happiness  ?  " 

''  But  what ?"  began  Captain  Anthony,  in 

bewilderment. 

She  stood  on  tiptoe  to  reach  his  ear.  ''  I  have 
seen  the  General's  ghost,"  she  said.  "  Such  a 
kind,  dear  ghost.  He  came  back  to  right  that 
wrong.  *  ]\Iary,'  he  said  to  me,  '  My  dear  girl, 
you're  to  take  no  notice  of  what  I  said.  It  was 
only  my  being  hasty.  Let  Tony  marry  the  girl 
of  his  choice,  as  I  married  the  girl  of  mine.  He's 
to  have  Kildrangan  and  all  that's  in  it  when 
you've  done  with  it.'  And  with  that  he  walked 
through  the  door  and  disappeared." 

''  You  are  sure  ?  "  said  Anthony,  arguing  against 
his  own  interests. 

'^  I  wish  I  was  as  sure  of  heaven.  He  wore  his 
old  miHtary  cloak  and  the  peaked  cap.  He  stood 
in  the  corner  of  the  room  and  the  light  was  on  the 
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old  cloak.  I  saw  the  very  rent  I  mended  myself 
when  he  came  home  after  the  Mutiny.  I  wish 
he'd  said  more,  given  me  a  message  for  myself? 
but  that  was  all  he  said.  It  has  made  me  very 
happy.  If  you  could  know  what  it  is  to  me  to 
feel  that  you  will  close  my  eyes  after  all,  and  that 
the  widows  and  orphans  will  never  overrun  Kil- 
drangan  !  Dear  John,  he  was  always  so  just.  I 
wonder  if  he  knew  how  unhappy  I  was  ?  " 

There  was  nothing  for  Captain  Anthony  to  do 
but  to  submit  to  being  cried  over  and  kissed, 
after  which  he  took  the  carriage,  by  Mrs.  Burton's 
command,  to  Ballyniece  to  explain  the  altered 
happy  condition  of  affairs  to  Aileen,  and  to  bring 
her  and  her  father  back  to  dinner.  It  was  not  till 
quite  late  the  same  evening — in  fact,  it  was  nearly 
midnight — that  Captain  Anthony  Grace  had  the 
chance  of  telling  the  good  news  to  Tim  McGovern. 
He  came  in  on  Tim  folding  and  putting  away  his 
clothes  in  the  manner  of  an  accomplished  valet. 

"  Tim,  you  scoundrel,"  he  said,  "  our  soldiering 
days  are  over." 

**  You  don't  say  so,  Captain,"  Tim  responded, 
with  blank  surprise.  ''  What's  altered  your  in- 
tintions  ?  'Tis  a  thrifle  awk'ard  for  me,  seeing 
that  I'm  engaged  to  three  girls  downstairs." 

Captain  Anthony  eyed  him  narrowly.     "  You 
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needn't  mention  it  downstairs,"  he  said.  "  Mrs. 
Burton  has  seen,  or  thinks  she  has  seen,  the 
General's  ghost." 

"  Dramin'  more  like,"  commented  Tim. 

"  And  he  told  her  he  had  changed  his  mind, 
that  he  wished  me  to  inherit  Kildrangan  after  her 
death.  She  proposes  to  make  all  that  secure  now, 
to  settle  a  certain  sum  upon  me,  and  to  let  it  be 
known  that  I  am  her  heir." 

"  Glory  be  !  "  said  Tim,  piously. 

''  So  I  suppose  our  soldiering  days  are  over." 

^'  They  was  good  days,"  said  Tim,  regretfully. 
''  A  finer  set  of  min,  not  to  say  playboys,  thin  the 
Rangers  I  wouldn't  be  wishin'  to  see  this  side  of 
heaven  ;  an'  the  ofHcers  as  pleasant  as  ever  I  come 
across." 

"  I  shall  send  in  my  papers,"  Captain  Anthony 
said,  shortly.  ^'  You,  of  course,  will  do  as  you 
like.  You  may  look  for  promotion,  being  a  smart 
soldier,  though  a  bit  tricky,  and  too  much  taken 
up  with  regimental  sports  and  theatricals  and  the 
like.  Perhaps  you'd  like  to  serve  a  few  years 
longer  ?  " 

"  I've  no  wish  at  all  to  be  a  time-expired  man, 
Captain,"  returned  Tim.  "  Besides,  how  would 
you  get  on  at  all  without  me  ?  If  I  might  be 
havin'  a  lodge,  sir — old  Peter  Herhhy  won't  be 
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long  in  it ;  his  daughter  would  take  the  poor  ould 
man  in — I  might  conthrive  to  settle  wid  them 
girls  downstairs.  Rose  'ud  be  my  choice.  I 
always  liked  them  black-haired,  white-skinned 
girls." 

*'  Tim,  jQ  villain!  "  said  Captain  Anthony,  in  a 
threatening  voice,  "  if  I  thought  you  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  General's  ghost  it  isn't  put- 
ting you  in  Peter  Herlihy's  lodge  I'd  be." 

''  Is  it  me  ?  "  asked  Tim,  turning  up  his  eyes 
to  heaven.  ''  Sure,  why  would  you  be  thinkin' 
the  like,  Captain  ?  Your  own  foster-brother, 
too  !  " 

''  'Twouldn't   be  the  first  bit  of  villainy " 

"  It  might  be  the  last,"  said  Tim,  philosophically 
"  if  so  be  that  I  was  bad  enough  to  do  it.  Rose 
is  a  very  strict  girl.  She  wouldn't  Hke  any  thricks. 
Why  would  ye  be  thinkin'  the  like  o'  me.  Captain  ? 
Isn't  it  natural  that  the  poor  ould  Gineral  couldn't 
rest  aisy  till  he'd  undone  the  wrong  he'd  done  ? 
Sure  he  didn't  want  to  be  kilHn'  his  own  wife,  any 
way  ?  An'  wasn't  she  witherin'  off  the  face  of 
the  earth  that  now's  that  hght-hearted  an'  light- 
footed  'tis  only  touchin'  the  ground  in  an  odd 
place  she  do  be  ?  I  may  spake  to  Rose,  Cap- 
tain ?  " 

"  Do  what  you  hke,"  said  Captain  Anthony. 
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''  You  may  have  the  lodge,  of  course,  and  do  my 
valeting  as  usual.  I'll  see  old  Herlihy's  daughter 
about  it.     He's  too  old  to  be  alone  there.     At 

the  same  time,  if  I  thought " 

"  Glory  be  to  goodness,  what  would  you  be 
thinkin'  for  at  all.  Captain  ?  "  returned  Tim. 


THE  ABHORRED  IMPOST 

Year  after  year  my  grandfather  would  declare  that 
no  power  on  earth  would  induce  him  to  pay  his 
income  tax.  He  had  declared  it  time  out  of  mind, 
probably  since  the  tax  had  come  into  existence ; 
and  the  collector,  a  soft  spoken,  easy-going  person, 
accustomed  to  giving  the  soft  answer  which  turned 
away  the  universal  wrath  from  him,  knew  my 
grandfather  and  his  ways.  ''  Income  tax  indeed," 
my  grandfather  would  say,  with  a  plentiful 
sprinkling  of  forcible  words.  ""  I've  no  income 
except  what  belongs  to  my  creditors.  A  nice 
Government  indeed  that  takes  away  a  man's 
income  and  then  asks  him  to  pay  a  tax  on  it.  If 
you  want  to  know  where  my  income  is,  it's  in  the 
pockets  of  my  tenants.  Mister  Roche  and  Mister 
Murphy  and  Mister  Brady  " — the  '  misters '  were 
rendered  with  a  savage  irony — "  have  got  my 
income  in  their  pockets.  Make  them  pay  my 
income  tax." 

"  Sure,  it's  true  for  you,"  the  collector,  whose 
name  was  Whelan,  and  ought  to  have  been 
'  Wheedhn,'  would  say,  turning  the  whites  of  his 
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eyes  to  the  skies — '^  sure  it's  a  cruel  hardship  on 
you.  If  I  wasn't  a  Government  official  myself,  'tis 
sayin'  '  Bad  luck  to  their  Land  Acts '  I'd  be." 

"  You're  a  decent  fellow,  Whelan,"  my  grand- 
father would  remark  invariably.  *'  I  wonder  why 
you  ever  took  to  so  dirty  a  trade." 

Then  the  whisky  bottle  would  be  produced  and 
passed  round,  and  my  grandfather,  taking  a  sip, 
would  say :  "  Well,  here's  health,  and  bad  luck 
to  the  income  tax:"  And  Mr.  Whelan  would 
swallow  the  toast  with  the  whisky. 

Up  to  the  last  day  my  grandfather  refused 
to  pay.  The  last  day  we  always  had  Mr. 
Whelan  as  our  guest  unwillingly.  He  used  to  sit 
alone  in  a  chilly  unoccupied  drawingroom,  with 
the  chairs  draped  in  holland  over  their  old  chintzes, 
and  receive  messages  through  Mary  Kate 
Flavin,  the  parlour-maid.  "  The  master  says  if 
you'll  give  it  up  you're  to  have  your  dinner  and 
a  glass  of  grog.  If  you  won't  give  it  up  it's  time 
you'd  be  going  home." 

A  cryptic  message,  but  one  which  Mr.  Whelan 
seemed  to  understand.  He  had  heard  it  often 
enough  to  be  sure.  He  never  did  go  home,  and 
he  always  had  his  dinner  and  a  glass  of  grog  and 
his  tea  to  follow.  It  wasn't  in  my  grandfather  to 
be  inhospitable.     Since  Mr.  Whelan  was  his  guest, 
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willy-nilly — why,  there  were  worse  fellows  than 
Whelan  to  smoke  a  pipe  and  drink  a  glass  of 
grog  with  ;  and  my  grandfather  was  very  gregarious 
and  a  little  bit  lonely,  so  many  of  the  old  friendly 
faces  had  dropped  out.  Mr.  Whelan  used  to  get 
him  to  talk  of  his  boyhood  in  the  glens  of  Wicklow. 
That  always  put  my  grandfather  in  a  softened 
mood.  To  the  last  moment  he  would  swear  that 
he  would  not  pay.  At  the  last  moment,  or  nearly 
the  last  moment,  he  invariably  did. 

Once  I  remember  he  was  moved  to  pay  by  ]\Ir. 
Whelan's  dropping  his  face  into  his  hands  and 
beginning  to  weep.  "  You  won't  pay,"  he  sobbed, 
"  and  I  couldn't  distrain  on  you.  I'll  pay  the  tax 
myself,  although  I'm  a  poor  man,  and  I've  an  old 
mother  and  a  poor  idiot  boy  of  a  brother  to 
support." 

"  Well  I'm  dashed,"  said  my  grandfather — only 
he  didn't  say  "  dashed."  ''  I  never  thought  to 
see  a  tax  collector  crying,  and  because  of  me  ! 
I'm  dashed  if  it  isn't  worth  the  money.  Where's 
the  pen  and  ink  and  my  cheque-book." 

In  an  evil  hour  for  the  revenue  in  that  particular 
district  Mr.  Whelan  was  promoted,  and  was 
replaced  by  an  uncompromising  youth  with  sleek 
hair  parted  down  the  middle  of  his  head,  a  waxen 
image  of  a  face,  spats  on  his  shoes,  and  the  name 
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of  Evan  Lloyd  Da  vies  Jones.  The  first  time 
he  called  for  the  income  tax  and  my  grandfather 
replied  that  he  wasn't  going  to  pay  it,  he  said  with 
an  aghast  visage  :  "  Then  we'll  distrain." 

''  Distrain  and  be  dashed  !  "  my  grandfather 
said,  taking  a  leaf  from  the  Iron  Duke  on  a  certain 
famous  occasion.  "  I  never  have  paid  and  I  won't 
pay  now."  It  is  a  way  my  grandfather  had 
acquired  of  believing  what  he  wished  to  believe. 

"  Tou  never  have  'paid!  "  Mr.  Jones  said  with 
excessive  horror.  ^^  Never  have  faid!  The  in- 
come tax!  Why,  everyone  who  has  an  income 
must  pay  the  tax."  His  mind  was  running  on 
arrears  of  income  tax,  making  up  sums  in  arithmetic 
which  mounted  to  an  incredible  total.  He  only 
stared  when  my  grandfather,  with  the  glibness  of 
long  rehearsal,  bade  him  go  collect  the  tax 
from  Mister  Roche  and  Mister  Murphy  and 
Mister  Brady.  ''  Never  paid  your  income  tax:"  he 
said  in  a  distraught  way  as  he  went  off.  ''  I  never 
heard  the  like.     To  be  sure  you  must  pay." 

There  was  no  whisky  for  Mr.  Jones,  no  chat  by 
the  fire,  no  pipe,  no  seat  at  the  hospitable  board. 
"  An  impudent  Welsh  puppy,"  said  my  grand- 
father. "  Wasn't  an  Irishman  good  enough  to  do 
their  dirty  work  without  foisting  a  Welshman  upon 
us  ?  "     My  grandfather  was  as  eloquent  on  in- 
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justices  to  Ireland  as  any  Irish  loyalist  of  them  all. 
"  I'm  dashed  if  I'm  going  to  be  walked  over  by 
a  Welshman.  I  won't  pay,  not  if  they  took  the 
best  horse  in  my  stables,  and  that's  a  mare, 
Wild  Rosebud.  I'll  win  the  Grand  National  with 
her  next  year.  Poor  \\'helan — now  he  was  a  decent 
fellow,  only  too  good  for  the  dirty  work." 

Mr.  Jones,  after  this  unpromising  opening,  was 
admitted  no  further  than  the  hall-door  mat. 
And,  as  the  household  took  its  cue  from  the  master, 
he  was  left  long  enough  cooling  his  heels  on  that. 
Even  Mary  Kate  Flavin,  who  was  as  soft  and  as 
pink  as  a  rose,  flounced  her  head  when  Mr.  Jones 
remonstrated  with  her  for  her  delay  in  answering 
the  door.  "  I  wasn't  goin'  to  take  any  impidence 
from  a  Welshman,"  she  said  later  to  the  applause 
of  the  kitchen.  She  had  no  definite  idea  of  why 
this  attitude  of  hostility  should  be  taken  up  against 
a  Welshman  more  than  any  other  man  ;  she  but 
copied  her  betters. 

Mr.  Jones  dropped  notice  after  notice  at  the 
hall-door.  The  expenditure  of  red  ink  grew  more 
profuse  with  each  succeeding  notice.  The 
straightness  of  the  doubled  and  trebled  and  the 
quadrupled  hning  which  emphasized  the  notices 
might  have  won  admiration.  My  grandfather 
set  them  up  in  a  row  along  the  parlour  chimney- 
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piece,  and  surveyed  them  with  the  pride  of  an 
Indian  brave  contemplating  his  scalps. 

*^  Let  them  distrain,"  he  said  gloomily,  as  he 
cleaned  out  his  pipe  for  an  after-dinner  smoke, 
'*  but  if  they  lay  a  hand  on  Wild  Rosebud  I'll 
make  Europe  ring  with  it.  I  remember  my  poor 
father  " 

My  grandfather  was  just  about  to  embark  on 
some  exquisite  reminiscence  of  how  process-servers 
and  bailiffs  and  their  kind  were  treated  in  the  good 
old  days,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  rat-tat 
at  the  distant  hall-door. 

"  That  dashed  Welshman  again,"  he  said, 
with  a  glare  in  his  eye.  However,  it  was 
not  the  Welshman.  It  was  the  long-lost 
Whelan,  and  the  rafprochement  between  my 
grandfather  and  him  was  touching.  My  grand- 
father was  simmering,  boiling  over  with  the  tale 
of  his  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  the  Welshman. 
However,  before  he  could  begin,  Mr.  Whelan, 
who  had  sunk  into  the  chimney-corner  with  his 
pipe  and  his  glass  just  as  m  old  times,  anticipated 
him. 

"  I  have  come  to  talk  to  you  about  the  income 
tax,  sir,"  he  said,  in  his  most  wheedling  voice. 
"  Poor  Jones  is  in  despair.  He  came  to  me  an 
hour    ago — in    fact,    the    poor    fellow's    waiting 
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outside  ;  we  drove  out  to  you  as  fast  as  an  outside 
car  would  take  us.  He's  new  to  the  business,  and, 
as  he  says,  if  a  man  of  your  standing  and  influence 
refuses  to  pay  the  income  tax,  what  is  he  going  to 
do  with  the  others  ?  Why,  it  might  be  a  revolu- 
tion, sir,  a  revolution !  Supposing  everyone 
refused  to  pay  !  " 

"  And  a  dashed  good  thing  too,"  said  my 
grandfather.  ''  I  paid  you,  Whelan — you  hum- 
bugged it  out  of  me.  After  all  you're  an  Irishman, 
if  you  are  a  tax  collector.  But  I'll  never  pay  the 
Welshman.  By  heavens  !  I've  stood  things  from 
the  Welshman  that  make  my  blood  boil  to  think  on. 
I'd  rather  go  to  prison  than  pay  the  Welshman. 
And,  by  heavens,  if  he  comes  here  again  I'll  make 
him  eat  his  own  notices." 

Mr.  Whelan  was  staring  at  my  grandfather. 
"  A  Welshman  !  "  he  repeated — "  Jones  a  W^elsh- 
man  !     He's  as  good  an  Irishman  as  ever  walked." 

"  And  if  he  is,"  my  grandfather  demanded 
furiously,  "  what  does  he  mean  by  his  dashed 
name  ?  "  My  grandfather  was  really  very  much 
taken  aback,  and  had  put  on  an  additional 
blusterousness  in  order  to  conceal  the  fact. 

"  I  thought  it  a  queer  name  myself  when  I 
heard  it  first,"  Mr.  Whelan  conceded.  "  But  sure 
you  wouldn't  be  blaming  the  poor  boy  for  the 
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name  his  parents  gave  him.  Ah,  sure  you  know 
them,  sir  ?  Rose  Ahern  was  his  mother's  name. 
She  Hved  above  on  the  hill.  Now  I  come  to  think 
of  it,  wasn't  her  father,  Michael  Ahern,  a  tenant 
of  your  own  ?  She  married  one  of  the  Joneses  of 
the  Glen  of  Moy,  a  Wicklow  man  like  yourself." 

"  Rose  Ahern,"  my  grandfather  said,  his  eye 
kindling.  "  I  remember  her  well.  There  weren't 
many  prettier  girls  than  Rose.  And  Bob  Jones 
too  ;  his  father  kept  a  flour  mill  at  Moy.  To 
think  of  me  taking  Rose  Ahern's  son  for  a  Welsh- 
man !  It  was  the  fault  of  his  dashed  names. 
Rose  Ahern's  son  !  He's  waiting  outside,  you  say  ? 
And  there's  a  bitter  blast  down  from  the  hill. 
Why,  I  danced  with  Rose  at  her  own  wedding: 
There  wasn't  an  ankle  like  mine  in  the  three 
parishes.  Ask  him  to  have  a  glass  of  grog.  Rose 
Ahern's  son  !  Where's  the  pen  and  ink  and  my 
cheque  book  ?  " 

After  that  the  entente  cordiale  was  established 
between  my  grandfather  and  Mr.  Jones,  and  my 
grandfather  even  forgave  him  his  spats  and  his 
divided  hair,  discovering  that  he  was  really  not  a 
bad  sort  of  fellow  at  heart.  He  became  in  time 
adroit  as  Mr.  Whelan  himself  in  getting  my  grand- 
father to  pay  the  income  tax.  In  fact  he  once  got 
it  the  day  before  the  last  day.     But  he  had  to 
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pay  many  visits  and  drink  many  glasses  of  grog 
and  smoke  many  pipes  before  the  fortunate  hour 
when  the  pen  and  ink  and  cheque-book  were  called 
for.  My  grandfather  never  failed  during  these 
visits  of  ]\Ir.  Jones  to  express  his  surprise  forcibly 
on  two  matters — first,  on  the  folly  of  Mr.  Jones's 
parents  in  giving  him  his  dashed  name,  and 
second — on  the  incredible  thing  that  Rose  Ahern 
and  Bob  Jones's  son  should  follow  the  "  dirty 
occupation  "  of  a  tax  collector. 


THE    FOX-HUNTER 

Sir  Piers  Darragh  was  born  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  his  brother  Lacy,  and  thereby  came  to  a 
title,  a  castle,  and  a  fortune,  while  the  younger 
brother  was  penniless. 

Hard  luck,  said  the  gossips ;  yet  it  had  not  seemed 
to  lessen  the  love  between  the  twin  brothers.  Nor 
were  things  so  unequal,  for  Lacy  had  the  strength 
and  the  rude  health,  while  Sir  Piers,  dreamy  and 
beautiful,  had  something  of  a  girl's  deHcacy. 

Lacy  was  red — red  as  Esau — blue-eyed,  ruddy, 
and  insolent.  He  was  ever  one  for  games  and 
sport ;  and  though,  while  they  were  little.  Sir  Piers 
would  follow  where  he  led,  the  delicate  child 
usually  came  off  badly,  and  would  have  fared  worse 
but  for  his  brother's  protection. 

When  Lady  Darragh  lay  dying,  she  thanked  God 
for  the  love  between  the  two.  Once  she  had  cried 
out  to  the  elder  son  against  the  cruelty  of  the  dead 
hand  which  had  left  the  younger  penniless. 
"  Hush,  mother  !  "  Sir  Piers  had  said  ;  "  I  will  give 
it  all  to  be  as  dear  to  you  as  Lacy  is.  For  the  rest, 
leave  him  to  me  ;  he  is  safe." 
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It  was  true  that  the  mother  loved  Lacy  the  best, 
and  not  altogether  because  she  held  him  the 
wronged  one.  He  had  a  way  of  compelHng  the 
love  of  women,  with  his  masterful  eyes  and  his 
insolent  bearing.  The  maids  in  the  house  loved 
his  smile  and  his  swagger,  while  Sir  Piers  in  his 
dehcate  and  white-handed  treatment  of  them  in 
common  with  all  women,  won  only  a  distant  and 
respectful  admiration 

As  Lacy  grew  to  manhood,  he  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Fox-hunter  He  was  a  gallant  horseman, 
and  a  keen  rider  to  hounds,  and  he  cared  more  to 
preserve  the  foxes  than  for  anything  else.  What 
matter  if  the  hen-roosts  for  miles  round  were 
devastated,  and  Sir  Piers's  tenants  cursed  him 
under  their  breath  ?  The  fox  that  was  the  colour 
of  himself  was  dear  as  a  brother  to  Lacy  Darragh, 
and  he  throve  and  increased  so  that  there  was 
never  such  hunting  before  in  the  county. 

"  rU  tell  you  what,"  said  Lacy,  lighting  up  Sir 
Piers's  dusty  library  with  his  scarlet,  "  I'll  tell  you 
what.  When  old  Musketry  dies,  you  must  take 
the  hounds.  Piers.  They  have  always  been  in  our 
family,  and  it  is  expected  of  you." 

"  You  must  take  them,  dear  lad." 

"  I,  a  penniless  younger  son,  living  on  your 
bounty  ?  " 
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The  words  were  said  with  a  flash  of  white  teeth, 
but  Sir  Piers  flushed  with  pain. 

"  You,  my  twin  brother,  share  in  all  I  have.  I 
cannot  break  the  entail,  but  it  will  be  all  yours 
some  day." 

"  Mine  !  You  will  marry,  and  have  sons  to 
inherit." 

A  rapt  and  dreamy  look  came  into  Sir  Piers's 
eyes.  For  a  moment  he  seemed  miles  and  miles 
away  from  the  actual  flesh-and-blood  man  beside 
him. 

'^  I  shall  marry  no  woman,"  he  said,  and  he 
spoke  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  '*  My  troth  is  else- 
where.    You  must  carry  on  the  family." 

"  / ./  "  cried  Lacy,  with  his  great  jolly  laugh. 
"  Not  I  !  Women  are  good  enough  in  their  way, 
but  to  tie  myself  to  one  for  Hfe — not  I,  faith  !  " 

The  mists  cleared  from  his  brother's  face  with 
the  sound  of  the  laughter. 

"  You  shall  have  the  hounds,  then,"  he  said, 
"  when  Muskerry  is  tired  of  hunting.  You  shall 
revive  the  ancient  glories  of  Darragh.  The  stables 
are  there,  and  the  kennels.  You  shall  fill  them 
again.  Dip  in  my  pockets  as  deep  as  you  like  ;  so 
it  be  for  the  credit  of  the  family,  I  shall  not  cry 


out." 


But  fox-hunting  does  not  go  on  for  ever,  and 
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there  are  the  long  days  of  spring  and  summer.  It 
was  a  sparsely  populated  country  out  of  fox- 
hunting days ;  and  Sir  Piers  withdrew  himself 
more  and  more  into  his  dreams  and  his  lonely 
absences.  Yet  he  had  eyes  for  the  restiveness  of 
his  young  brother. 

''  You  are  too  big  for  your  life,"  he  said.  ^'  You 
keep  walking  up  and  down  like  the  tigers  I  saw  in 
their  cages  once  when  I  went  to  town." 

"  I  want  a  wild  life,"  said  the  other.  "  I  want 
something  to  do  to  sweat  out  the  energy  that  is 
in  me.  I  should  like  to  dig  all  day,  to  fell  trees, 
to  heave  rocks  out  of  the  earth.  Look  at  that 
useless  muscle  !  " 

He  held  out  his  knotted  arm,  and  the  other 
looked  at  it  with  gentle  admiration. 

"  There  is  plenty  of  work  for  the  strong  here," 
he  said,  lapsing  into  his  dreamy  mood.  "  Work 
for  us  all  if  we  could  only  see  it." 

"  What  work,  Piers  ?  Give  it  to  me  and  I  will 
do  it." 

"  Not  yet,  not  yet,"  said  the  other,  starting  as 
if  awakened  from  sleep.  "  Our  mother  gave  you 
to  me  in  keeping.  Enjoy  your  youth,  lad,  while 
it  is  yours.  I  have  been  thinking  for  you.  While 
you  wait  for  Muskerry's  shoes,  why  not  go  shooting 
big  game  among  the  Indians  of  North  America  ? 
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Young  Loftus  goes  with  a  party  of  guns  in  a  month. 
Why  not  join  them  ?  " 

Lacy  looked  at  him  in  stupefaction. 

"  Loftus's  party  will  not  return  for  two  years," 
he  said. 

"  What  of  that  ?  If  Muskerry  gets  tired  of  the 
hounds,  I  shall  be  your  warming-pan  till  you 
return.  That  is,  if  nothing  happens.  Much  may 
happen  in  two  years.  History  is  made  and  un- 
made in  two  years'  time." 

"  It  will  cost  money." 

"  You  shall  have  it — what  you  will.     Only  go." 

"  You  want  to  get  rid  of  me,  Piers." 

It  was  a  chance  shot,  but  it  had  a  startling  effect 
on  Sir  Piers  Darragh.  He  turned  red  and  pale? 
and  stammered  in  his  reply. 

"  There  is  nothing  ...  for  you  to  do  here." 

''  And  I  might  get  into  trouble.  They  are 
breeding  rebelHon  I  hear,  down  there."  He 
waved  his  hand  toward  the  country  that  lay  below 
the  Castle  windows.  "  But  they  are  breeding  it 
for  ever,  and  it  comes  to  nothing.  You  fear  wild 
times.  Piers  ?  " 

'^  I  ...  do  not  know." 

"  It  would  be  rare  sport,  croppy-hunting." 

The  elder  brother  turned  away  his  head. 

"  If  there  were  trouble,  you  are  better  out  of 
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it,"  he  said  very  gently,  after  a  little  pause.  "  And 
better  hunt  beasts  than  men." 

"  Unless  they  were  croppies,  Piers.  You  are  no 
Darragh,  or  you  would  fling  up  your  head  when  the 
blood  of  croppies  is  in  the  air." 

Sir  Piers  turned  away  with  something  like  a  sigh. 
"  Go,"  he  said,  "  but  come  back  safe  to  me.  That 
is  all  I  ask." 

Lacy  Darragh  went  to  shoot  his  big  game,  and 
for  the  two  years  of  his  absence  the  country  was 
quiet — outwardly  quiet — for  in  those  exquisite 
glens,  and  on  the  wild  mountains,  wrong  and  the 
thirst  for  revenge  festered  like  a  sore. 

Now  and  again  he  had  word  of  Sir  Piers,  in  long, 
closely-written  letters,  full  of  the  old  tenderness 
and  concern  for  himself.  But  if  Lacy  Darragh 
had  been  the  man  to  find  it,  trouble  dragged  itself 
through  the  mood  of  the  writer  like  a  fatigue  that 
can  never  hope  for  rest. 

At  last,  when  the  party,  satisfied  with  slaughter, 
were  about  to  make  their  way  home,  came  news 
that  made  Lacy  Darragh  whistle  to  himself  as  he 
sat  spelHng  out  his  brother's  long  letter  by  the 
camp  fire,  for  he  was  no  scholar.  The  news  was 
that  Sir  Piers  was  engaged  to  be  married  ;  but  the 
letter  was  hardly  the  letter  of  a  happy  lover.  The 
news  was  told  humbly,  and  as  if  the  writer  asked 
pardon  for  a  wrong. 
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"  I  never  meant  to  marry,  as  God  hears  me," 
it  concluded.  "  It  ought  to  have  been  you,  Lacy  ; 
but  no  man  could  resist  her.  And  I  shall  do  my 
best  to  atone.  There  are  the  savings  of  the 
minority,  that  are  mine  to  do  with  as  I  will ! " 

''  But,"  cried  Lacy,  with  one  of  his  ready  oaths, 
when  at  last  he  was  face  to  face  with  his  brother, 
"  why  should  you  not  marry  ?  You  are  of  the 
stuff  to  make  husbands,  whereas  if  I  found  myself 
leashed  it  would  be  tugging  at  the  cord  with  me 
till  it  snapped.  I  grow  tired  of  blue  eyes,  and 
swear  by  brown  in  a  week's  time.  And  as  for  the 
savings,  are  you  to  starve  the  place  for  me  ?  No, 
by  Heavens.  I  shall  be  your  pensioner  if  Madam 
objects  not,  and  shall  only  ask  a  seat  in  the  chimney- 
corner  and  a  horse  from  the  stable." 

He  spoke  honestly,  for  he  was  ever  open-handed, 
and  money  spilled  through  his  fingers  like  the 
waters  of  a  brook. 

But,  when  he  saw  the  woman  his  brother  was  to 
marry,  his  ready  tongue  fell  dumb. 

She  had  come  to  the  neighbourhood  during  his 
absence,  and  he  was  no  way  prepared  for  her  beauty 
She  was  splendid  and  soft  at  once,  with  a  langour 
that  deceived  none  but  men.  Children  and 
animals  held  aloof  from  her,  and  her  own  sex 
feared   and   disliked    her.     With   reason,    for   of 
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the  happiness  of  many  she  had  made  a  broken 
toy. 

But  she  leant  towards  Piers  Darragh  as  the  moon 
swims  out  of  the  sky,  and  in  her  aspect  towards  him 
there  was  nothing  but  softness  and  innocence. 

She  had  no  eyes  for  the  younger  brother,  though 
the  minute  Lacy  Darragh  beheld  her  his  heart 
panted  towards  her  like  the  heart  of  a  wild  animal 
beholding  its  mate.  He  went  away  from  the 
lovers ;  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  his  heart 
was  clouded  with  anger  against  his  twin. 

For  a  time  he  did  not  put  it  into  words.  But  at 
last  the  day  came  when  he  turned  from  his 
brother's  kindness,  choking,  and  went  out  into 
the  woods. 

''Is  he  always  to  supplant  me  ?  "  he  cried  to 
the  loneliness.     ''  Always  to  be  first  ?  " 

Then  he  flung  himself  face  downwards  in 
the  herbage,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  storm  of 
angry  and  baffled  passion  that  swept  over  him. 

But  Nuala  M'Mur rough  had  no  eyes  at  first 
for  his  strength  and  comeliness :  her  very  life 
seemed  concentrated  on  his  brother.  Yet,watching 
her  narrowly  when  he  could  steel  himself  to  see 
them  together.  Lacy  Darragh  detected  that  her 
love  was  angry  and  jealous,  bitterness,  not  sweet- 
ness. 
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The  time  came  when  she  noticed  Sir  Piers' 
younger  brother,  and  for  her  own  purposes  used 
all  her  wiles  to  bring  him  to  her  feet.  As  though 
he  were  not  hers  already,  and  like  a  child  in  her 
hands ! 

"  You  would  know  how  to  love,"  she  said  in  her 
seductive  voice. 

''  You,"  he  answered  boldly.  ''  No  man  could 
give  less  than  everything  in  this  world  if  you  asked 
it  of  him." 

"  Ah  !  "  she  said,  with  a  long,  shuddering  sigh. 
''  That  is  love,  to  count  life  and  death  nothing — 
but  love  all." 

'*  You  can  make  men  love  you  like  that." 
"  Many  a  one  has,  but  I  am  come   at   last   to  a 
cold  lover." 

"  You  have  melted  him  " 

''  Ah,  no  ;  he  is  not  mine,  not  as  I  am  his  " 

"  You  torture  me  " 

'^  Why  does  he  not  love  like  you  ?  " 

Lacy  Darragh  made  one  piteous  struggle  after 
honour  and  old  ties  of  brotherly  love 

"  He  loves  you,  but  he  is  of  finer  clay  than  I." 

"  I  do  not  believe  in  a  man's  coldness.  If  he  is 
cold  to  me,  it  is  because  he  carries  his  warmth  to 
another.     Who  is  she  ?  " 

''  There  is  no  other." 
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"  There  is.  Listen  "  Her  beauty  burned  up 
fiercely,  as  if  a  wind  had  fanned  it.  ''  You  know 
he  steals  out  at  dusk,  and  is  hours  absent  from  the 
Castle." 

"  It  is  his  way.     He  goes  dreaming." 

"  He  finishes  his  sleep  in  daytime.  Yesterday 
he  was  tired,  and  he  slept.  In  his  sleep  he  called 
a  woman's  name      It  was  not  mine." 

"  Not  yours  ?  " 

"  Not  mine.  Help  me  to  be  revenged  on  them 
and  I  am  yours." 

"  Mine  !  "  and  he  leant  towards  her. 

"  Not  yours  yet.     When  you  have  earned  me." 

Lacy  Darragh  went  out  into  the  sunshine, 
staggering  like  a  drunken  man. 

A  few  days  passed,  during  which  he  roamed 
about,  avoiding  his  brother's  anxious  gaze  There 
was  trouble  in  the  air,  trouble  of  more  than  one 
kind.  Nuala  M'Murrough  had  denied  herself  to 
her  lover  with  an  excuse  of  illness — she  who  was 
never  ill.  But  it  was  thundery,  hot  weather,  and 
many,  had  moods  and  fancies. 

The  third  night  when  Sir  Piers  rode  out  in  the 
dusk,  his  brother  stealthily  followed  him.  Their 
way  lay  through  woods,  and  as  they  went  they 
were  enveloped  often  in  green  summer  Hghtning. 
By  its  illumination  the  pursuer  kept  track  of  the 
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pursued,  and  ventured  close,  for  he  knew  that  the 
thud  of  the  horse's  hoofs  in  his  brother's  ears 
would  drown  the  noise  of  the  horse  following. 

He  had  almost  so  betrayed  himself,  for  a  cry  out 
of  the  heather  brought  Sir  Piers  up  suddenly  ;  and 
the  other  had  much  ado  to  check  his  horse  in  time, 
while  yet  in  the  wood's  shadow. 

The  cry  from  the  heather  was  a  pass-word.  Sir 
Piers  answered  it,  and  went  on  quietly,  and  the 
furzy  and  heathy  place  seemed  dead  except  for 
the  rabbits  that  played  in  the  flashes  of  Hghtning. 

But  Lacy  Darragh  had  tethered  his  horse  and 
was  creeping  on  all  fours  stealthily,  as  he  had 
learned  from  the  Indians  to  track  bear  and 
buffalo.  So  dragging  himself  Hke  a  snake  he 
passed  the  sentmels,  came  to  the  edge  of  a  steep 
place  and  looked  down. 

It  was  a  disused  quarry,  and  it  was  full  of  men, 
their  faces  in  strange  light  and  shadow  from  the 
glare  of  torches  they  carried.  Some  were  stand- 
ing ;  others  had  flung  themselves  down  on  the 
sward.  Some  had  their  faces  blackened  for  dis- 
guise ;  others  went  bare-faced.  But  all  turned  as 
to  a  common  centre  to  Sir  Piers  Darragh,  who  had 
thrown  off  his  cloak,  and  showed  himself  in  a  fine 
coat  of  green  with  a  sash  of  white  and  gold. 

The  spy  leant  over  so  far  in  his  curiosity  and 
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amazement  that  once  he  had  nearly  fallen  into 
the  midst  of  the  conspirators.  He  recovered  him- 
self, and  was  more  cautious.  With  amazement 
and  with  a  contempt  that  was  almost  loathing,  he 
Hstened  to  Sir  Piers'  impassioned  address  to  his 
men. 

"  He  a  Darragh  !  "  he  said  to  himself,  choking, 
and  for  the  moment  Nuala  M'Murrough  was  for- 
gotten in  something  less  personal.  That  his 
brother,  whose  tradition  it  was  to  keep  these  slaves 
under  his  heel,  should  be  here  with  them  hatching 
conspiracy  and  midnight  murder,  for  so  he  looked 
at  it — that  loyal  citizens  and  gentlemen  miust 
perish  so  that  this  spawn  of  rebelHous  peasants 
should  rule  in  their  stead  ! 

"  There  is  no  woman,"  he  said  savagely  to 
Nuala  M'Murrough  next  day.  "  There  is  no 
woman.  He  is  mad — stark,  staring  mad.  He 
goes  to  the  midnight  meetings  of  the  croppies. 
He  leads  them,  dressed  up  like  a  play-actor  ;  they 
call  him  Captain." 

He  turned  away  with  a  curse,  as  if  he  could  find 
no  further  words. 

'^  Why  do  you  tell  me  such  things  ?  "  she  said 
imperiously.  "  You  are  a  fool.  What  would  I 
care  if  he  were  steeped  in  rebellion,  so  he  were 
mine  ?     But  he  has  played  me  false.     There  is  a 
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Oman,    I    tell   you.     Her    name    is "     She 

whispered  a  name  in  his  ear.  "  But  I  shall  be 
revenged  on  them,  and  when  I  have  had  my 
revenge  I  shall  be  yours,  if  you  will." 

Lacy  Darragh  stared  at  her,  a  slow  light  of 
understanding  breaking  over  his  bewildered  face. 
Why  only  last  night  he  had  heard  that  name 
toasted  with  passion  and  tenderness  by  the 
gathering  of  men.  His  brother's  lips  had  uttered 
it  with  reverence  and  love  ;  but  it  was  the  name  of 
no  mortal  woman  ;  only  the  tender,  cherished 
name  they  gave  her,  the  land  for  whom  they  were 
ready  to  die. 

For  a  moment  a  struggle  raged  in  the  man's 
breast.  Then  he  chose  evil,  and  the  good  went 
away  from  him  with  veiled  face  and  a  sound  of 
weeping. 

"  I  will  help  you  to  your  revenge,"  he  said 
hoarsely,  "  and  afterwards  I  shall  claim  my  reward." 

He  was  absent  for  some  days,  and  before  he 
returned  a  raid  was  made  on  the  Castle  one  night, 
and  Sir  Piers  Darragh  was  seized  and  carried  away 
to  Newgate  Prison  in  Dublin.  There  he  lay 
awhile  before  he  was  brought  to  trial — a  weary 
while  to  him,  not  knowing  how  things  went  in  the 
world  outside.  Neither  brother  nor  sweetheart 
came  near  him  ;  and  he  had  no  means  of  knowing 
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if  they  had  sought  admittance  to  his  prison  or 
if  the  accusation  of  being  a  rebel  had  driven 
them  from  his  side  in  his  hour  of  necessity. 

Outside  there  was  a  red  terror,  and  he  might  be 
accounted  lucky  who  was  to  take  his  trial  in  the 
law's  course  rather  than  swing  on  the  nearest  tree, 
as  so  many  of  his  poor  neighbours  and  followers 
had  done. 

At  last  the  day  of  trial  came,  and  his  turn  among 
the  batch.  As  he  was  brought  into  court,  half 
blinded  by  its  murky  light  after  the  darkness  of 
his  prison,  he  blinked  about  in  hope  to  see  a 
friendly  face.  But  there  was  none.  The  very 
counsel  allotted  to  him,  a  sleek  rogue,  had  been 
bought  and  sold.  Thousands  were  praying  for 
him  and  loving  him  in  their  close-shut  houses, 
but  of  that  he  knew  nothing.  And  as  he  stood 
there  with  his  hand  over  his  face,  a  pair  of  bright 
eyes  in  the  gallery  above  the  Judge's  seat  looked 
on  him,  and  were  dimmed  with  pity. 

The  bright  eyes  flashed  and  burned  a  little  later 
when  the  principal  witness  against  the  prisoner 
appeared,  and  proved  to  be  the  prisoner's  twin 
brother.  Even  in  the  hostile  court  a  murmur  arose 
when  Lacy  Darragh  was  called.  As  for  Sir  Piers 
he  turned  to  the  famiHar  figure  with  a  half-tender, 
half-dazed  smile,  as  though  his  wits  wandered,  and 
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made  a  movement  to  go  to  him.  But  he  was 
restrained  ;  and  after  a  little  while  the  meaning 
of  the  thing  was  brought  home  to  him. 

Then  his  face  assumed  a  look  of  white  and 
frozen  horror.  Lacy  Darragh  gave  his  evidence 
doggedly,  never  looking  towards  his  brother. 
He  was  flushed  darkly,  as  though  he  had  been 
drinking.  When  he  had  done,  he  reeled  heavily, 
and  fell  in  a  fit  on  the  floor  of  the  court. 

The  next  day  Sir  Piers  Darragh  was  sentenced, 
a  sentence  of  extraordinary  clemency  considering 
the  times.  It  was  said  that  a  beautiful  and  highly 
placed  English  lady,  who  was  present  at  the  trial, 
had  been  moved  by  the  prisoner's  youth  and 
beauty,  and  his  extraordinary  circumstances,  to 
intercede  to  save  his  life.  Since  she  was  one 
the  heart  of  man  could  not  resist,  his  sentence  was 
commuted  to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment,  and 
the  confiscation  of  all  his  worldly  goods  to  the 
Crown. 

A  little  later  and  the  Crown's  clemency  restored 
the  title  and  estates  of  Sir  Piers  Darragh  to  his 
younger  brother.  Then  Nuala  M'iMurrough  paid 
the  price  of  treachery,  and  married  his  brother's 
betrayer. 

After  that  it  was  that  a  terrible  significance 
attached  itself  to  Lacy  Darragh's  nickname  of  the 
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Fox-hunter,  by  which  he  is  Hkely  to  be  evilly 
immortal.  He  and  his  Fox-hounds — a  picked 
troop,  as  lustful  for  blood  and  cruelty  as  himself— 
hunted  that  country,  and  tortured  and  slew  at 
their  will  He  became  like  a  man  possessed  with 
a  devil  incessantly  driving  him  on  to  new  devilry. 

At  home  in  Darragh  Castle  the  new  Lady 
Darragh  was  cold  as  ice  to  her  lord.  Why,  he 
might  as  well  have  bought  a  statue  instead  of 
a  living  woman.  Consumed  by  many  passions, 
she  was  clay-cold  to  her  husband.  The  time 
came  when,  to  break  that  coldness  of  hers,  he 
was  almost  tempted  to  tell  her  how  Sir  Piers 
had  cried  out  on  no  living  woman  in  his  sleep,  but 
only  on  his  country,  and  that  he  had  loved  her 
truly — only  her,  of  all  women. 

He  was  sure  that  if  she  knew  it  she  would  kill 
him,  would  strangle  him  wirh  her  fingers  about  his 
throat,  she  who  had  never  offered  him  a  caress. 
Better  so,  he  often  thought,  than  this  stony  image 
that  held  his  passion  even  while  he  hated  her. 

As  the  years  passed,  children  were  born  to  them, 
Httle  wizened  children  of  hate  and  passion,  who 
ghmmered  into  the  world  only  to  fade  out  of  it 
again. 

They  lived  lonely  at  Darragh  Castle,  for  even 
the  most  loyal  could  not  endure  Lacy  Darragh's 
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deed,  and  as  for  the  poor,  they  cursed  him  under 
their  breath,  and  swore  that,  where  the  Fox- 
hunter  passed,  his  shadow  made  a  bHght. 

Still  he  went  unharmed,  though  many  a  one 
had  the  will  to  rid  the  world  of  him.  But  when 
he  rode  to  the  meet  of  the  hounds,  as  he  rode 
constantly,  even  in  the  hunting  field  full  of  good- 
fellowship  and  jollity,  there  was  a  little  ring  of 
isolation  drawn  around  him. 

One  morning  he  rode  early  to  a  distant  meet. 
As  he  forded  a  brook  a  little  mad-looking  old  woman 
stood  on  the  stepping-stones  and  shouted  to  him 
in  a  cracked  voice  to  stop.  He  drew  up  angrily  to 
hear  what  she  had  to  say. 

"  News,  my  brave  Fox-hunter,"  she  wheezed  ; 
"  the  finest  of  news.  What  will  you  give  me  for  it  ?  " 
''  What  do  you  want  for  it  .?  " 
"  Gold  ;  nothing  but  gold  would  pay  for  it." 
He  flung  her  a  guinea,  and  waited  for  what  she 
had  to  say.     She  looked  at  the  coin  in  her  palm 
an  instant,  shuddering,  and  then  flung  it  from  her 
into  the  stream. 

"  There's  blood  on  it,"  she  said,  spitting  the 
way  it  had  gone  ;  '^  but  you  shall  have  my  news 
for  it.  Your  brother  is  dead.  Fox-hunter,  dead  in 
prison,  where  you  sent  him  to  rot  before  he  was 
in  the  grave." 
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Lacy  Darragh  backed  his  horse  and  sprang  at  her. 
The  creature's  hoof  struck  her  in  the  chest,  and  she 
fell  backward  into  the  water.  The  blow  was 
enough  to  kill  any  mortal  woman,  but  a  few  paces 
down  the  stream  she  caught  the  over-arching 
boughs  of  an  oak,  and  lifted  herself  in  the  shallow 
water 

"  You're  riding  after  him,  Fox-hunter  !  "  she 
cried  shrilly  "  You're  riding  this  minute  to 
Eternity  and  the  Judgment  !  And  he  is  waiting 
for  you  before  the  Judge  !  'Tis  his  turn  this 
time  !  " 

But  Lacy  Darragh,  with  a  curse,  rode  off 
furiously. 

That  was  a  great  day's  hunting  and  long 
remembered.  In  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
when  the  hounds  were  going  home  with  drooping 
tails  and  heavy  feet,  they  put  up  a  second  fox. 
Few  of  the  hunt  were  there  to  see  it ;  and  though 
the  huntsman  whipped  up  his  pack  in  a  passion,  the 
more  eager  of  the  dogs  broke  away  after  the  fox, 
and  Lacy  Darragh  at  their  heels. 

It  was  a  stormy  evening,  almost  dark,  except 
for  a  pale  glimmer  of  light  in  the  western  sky. 
The  fox  led  the  way  over  a  high  heathery  hill,  and 
the  hounds  and  the  Fox-hunter  followed.  That 
is  a  hilly  county,  and  'twas  up  hill  and  down  dale 
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with  them  many  a  mile,  and  the  night  grew 
blacker  about  them,  and  the  fox  was  not  run  to 
earth  nor  did  the  pace  slacken. 

Just  upon  dark  some  country  people  saw  the 
Fox-hunter  and  his  horse  outHned  against  the  sky 
on  the  crest  of  a  steep  hill.  He  was  riding  hard, 
'*  as  though  the  devil  were  at  his  heels,"  said  the 
witnesses  afterwards  On  the  hill-top  the  horse 
suddenly  reared  and  flung  himself  back  on  his 
haunches.  Then  he  leaped  with  a  spring  into 
what  one  might  have  imagined  to  be  endless  space, 
though  beyond  there  was  only  a  rugged  descent 
into  mild  grass  country. 

Anyhow,  wherever  Lacj^  Darragh  leaped  to, 
horse  and  rider  were  never  seen  again  ;  nor  their 
bones,  nor  any  trace  of  them.  The  hounds  came 
back  trembling  and  footsore,  and  were  cowed  dogs, 
it  was  said,  till  the  day  of  their  death. 

There  is  not  a  man  in  that  part  of  the  country 
would  cross  the  hill  lonely  or  after  nightfall  lest 
he  should  hear  behind  him  any  minute  the  pound- 
ing of  a  horse's  hoofs,  and  see  again  the  Fox-hunter 
ride  over  the  hill  into  Eternity. 


/ 
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The  window  was  open,  and  the  scent  of  the  haw- 
thorn and  Hlac  floated  in  from  the  valley  ;  there 
came  at  intervals  the  cuckoo's  call  through  the 
songs  of  the  blackbirds  and  thrushes,  and  far  away 
there  was  a  sweet  and  holy  sound  of  children 
singing.  The  sick  girl  sat  in  a  chair  heaped  with 
pillows  and  looked  at  her  thin  hands,  which  lay 
on  her  lap,  languidly.  She  was  so  tired  now  that 
she  felt  as  if  she  must  slip  away  out  of  the  chair 
and  huddle  to  the  ground  She  kept  her  eyes 
half-closed,  and  now  and  again  she  nodded. 

She  had  a  pretty  wrap  of  pink  flannel  and  lace 
about  her  shoulders,  which  seemed  to  say  that 
somebody  thought  of  her  and  loved  her  ;  a  gaily- 
coloured  shawl  was  wrapped  round  her  knees  and 
tucked  under  the  footstool  on  which  her  feet  were 
resting.  Someone  had  plaited  her  long  fair  hair  ; 
it  came  down  in  one  gHttering  strand  over  her 
shoulder  and  lay  on  her  lap,  where  the  loose  ends 
curled  and  caught  the  sun. 

"  Mother,  dear,"  she  asked  in  a  thin,  feeble 
voice,  "  why  are  the  children  singing  ?  " 
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"  Because  it  is  the  First  of  May,  my  dearie. 
Didn't  you  notice  that  Herself  has  her  altar  finer 
than  other  days  ?  " 

The  girl  looked  over  at  the  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  which  rose  out  of  a  heap  of  wall-flowers 
and  lilac. 

"  So  she  has.  I'm  not  good  at  noticing  now, 
though  I  smelt  her  flowers  all  the  time." 

The  mother  came  from  the  inner  room  and 
stood  by  the  window.  She  was  a  brown-skinned 
woman,  with  a  pleasant  expression.  After 
standing  a  minute,  she  smoothed  the  rug  over 
her  daughter's  knees  and  patted  the  thin  hands 
affectionately. 

"  Did  the  doctor  say  I  might  go  out  when  the 
east  wind  went  away  ?  " 

"  When  it  was  warm,  my  dearie.  He  said  it 
could  do  you  no  harm.  The  first  warm  day  I'll 
carry  out  the  chair  and  you  shall  sit  in  the  shel- 
tered corner  near  the  bee-hives,  with  the  ivied 
wall  behind  you,  and  the  broad  beans  smelHng 
so  sweet  at  your  hand." 

"  The  hum  of  the  bees  will  make  me  sleepy. 
It  is  so  pleasant  a  sound,  mother  dear,  that  I  feel 
as  if  I  must  sleep  and  sleep  for  ever." 

The  mother  winced.  Then,  recovering  her- 
self, she  said  :  "  Shall  I  sit  by  you,  dearie,  for  a 
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while  and  talk  ?  Shall  I  ?  Then  I  must  fetch 
my  knitting." 

She  sat  looking  down  at  the  bright  needles  in 
her  hands,  clicking  and  flashing  incessantly.  Once 
more  there  came  the  distant  sound  of  the  chil- 
dren's hymns. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  girl,  "  it  is  '  Hail,  Heavenly 
Queen.'  They  will  be  by  the  pond  in  the  wood 
with  the  water-lily  leaves  floating.  I  can  see 
them  in  their  white  muslins  and  veils,  with  the 
wreaths  of  flowers  upon  their  heads.  How  rosy 
their  faces  will  look  through  the  veils.  They 
will  walk  with  their  heads  down  and  their  hands 
clasped,  and  the  ones  that  carry  the  banners  will 
be  proud.   I  wonder  who  has  my  banner  this  year  ? " 

"Annie  Lavelle." 

"  She  will  not  lead  the  singers  as  I  used.  I 
have  almost  forgotten  how  to  sing.  Yet  they 
make  me  feel  as  if  I  wanted  to  sing  with  them, 
only  I  am  so  tired.  When  I  shut  my  eyes  now 
and  look  up  I  fancy  I  can  see  the  banner  over  me, 
and  feel  its  streamers  blowing  by  my  cheek.  I 
can  smell  the  wood,  and  feel  the  sun  on  my  hair." 

"  Annie  was  here  this  morning  with  a  message 
from  Reverend  Mother,  asking  how  you  were. 
The  nuns  think  a  deal  of  you,  my  bird." 

The  girl's  large  white  lids  drooped  over  her 
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liityy  eyes,  and  her  fingers  picked  at  the  rug  upon 
her  knees. 

''  They  wouldn't  if  they  knew  everything.  If 
I  lived  I  should  have  to  tell  them.  I  should  have 
to  stand  out  before  them  all — before  the  sisters 
and  the  school  girls — and  tell  them  that  I  .  .  . 
a  Child  of  Mary  ...  I  whom  they  chose  to 
carry  the  banner  in  front  of  the  procession  .  .  . 
I  was    .    .    ." 

"  Whisht,  my  dear.  Didn't  Father  John  set 
your  mind  at  rest  ?  Didn't  he  tell  you  that  it  was 
between  yourself  and  God  ?  That  once  you  had 
spoken  to  him  your  secret  might  be  kept  to  the 
end  of  the  world  ?  " 

"  He  said  that,  God  bless  him  !  He  was  good 
to  me.  But  I  should  be  the  black  sheep  in  the 
flock  ;  and  I  could  not  endure  their  eyes.  Oh, 
mother,  mother  !  be  glad  I'm  going.  To  think 
that  all  this  life  I  could  never  undo  that  one  hour. 
Why,  even  Eternity  couldn't  make  me  like  them.'' 

"  Whisht,  my  dearie.     God  can  do  everything." 

"  Not  even  He  can  set  me  back  where  I  stood." 

"  Do  you  remember  that  His  friend  on  earth 
was    .    .    ." 

"  Do  not  say  it,  mother.  Oh,  mother,  I  would 
rather  be  like  Annie  and  the  others  once  again 
than  be  high  among  the  saints  in  Heaven." 
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"  You  have  repented,  my  lamb.  God  loves  the 
penitent." 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the 
songs  of  the  children  came  nearer. 

"  They  are  at  the  altar  now,  mother,  kneel- 
ing on  the  moss  and  wood-sorrel ;  and  Father 
John  will  be  vesting  for  the  Benediction.  I  can 
see  the  way  the  leaves  dance  and  the  sun  shines 
between  them,  and  the  candles  on  the  altar,  looking 
so  faint  in  the  dayHght.  Ah  !  there  is  the  bell ! 
The  Benediction  has  begun." 

There  was  silence  again,  and  the  lips  of  the 
mother  and  daughter  moved  in  prayer.  They 
were  in  spirit  kneeling  before  the  altar  in  the 
wood.  Quite  a  long  interval  passed  before  either 
spoke.     Then  it  was  the  mother  broke  silence. 

"  Could  you  doze,  alanna  ?  I'm  thinking 
you've  talked  long  enough.  You'll  be  over-tired 
I'm  fearing." 

"  Let  me  talk.  Pm  going  to  have  a  long,  long 
silence  presently." 

The  mother  put  her  hand  to  her  side  with  a 
gesture  more  eloquent  than  words.  In  the 
evening  sunlight,  you  could  see  the  silver  in  her 
brown  hair,  and  the  lines  in  her  comely  face  of 
trouble  and  pain 

*'  I'm  fretting  you,  mothereen      'Tis  you  was 
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the  good  little  mother  to  me,  only  too  fond,  too 
fond  " 

"  I  do  often  reproach  myself,  child." 

"  Why,  little  mother  ?  You  would  have  saved 
me  if  you  could.  And  afterwards " — the  girl 
shuddered — "  There  was  Rose  Moran  that  her 
mother  turned  from  the  door  with  a  curse.  I 
have  thought  of  her  of  nights  as  they  brought 
her  out  of  the  river  dripping,  dripping,  while  the 
men  carried  her." 

''  Don't  even  yourself  with  Rose  Moran,  my 
lamb.  You  were  only  an  innocent  child,  and  the 
sin  was  on  them  that  led  you  astray.  May  they 
answer  to  God  for  it  1" 

"  Whisht,  mother  dear.  You  promised  me  to 
forgive.  I  couldn't  rest  in  my  grave  if  I  thought 
your  heart  was  hardened  against  him,  and  the 
wrong  calling  him  to  account  before  the  throne." 

^'  There,  jewel,  I  spoke  rashly.  I  never  meant 
to  let  the  words  pass  my  lips." 

"  You  must  forgive  him,  mother.  If  you  hate 
him  it  will  hurt  me  most." 

"  You,  my  lamb  ?  " 

"  Yes,  because  I  love  him.  There  !  let  me 
speak  the  truth  once  before  I  die.  I  love  him ; 
and  if  I  see  the  face  of  God  I  shall  fling  myself  on 
my  face  there,  and  cry  out  for  him  that  he  may 
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win  repentance  as  I  have  done.  Could  I  be  in 
Heaven  and  he  in  torture  ?  " 

''  It  is  right  that  the  wicked  should  suffer." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  Not  one  that  a  woman  has 
loved,  that  a  woman  has  brought  into  the  world. 
Would  God  let  him  grow  in  his  mother's  womb, 
and  be  a  little  milk-fed  baby  at  her  breast,  as  He 
was  at  His  Mother's,  to  thrust  him  afterwards, 
he  that  had  such  tender  Hmbs  and  soft  little  bones, 
into  everlasting  fire  ?     Oh  no  ;  God  is  Love." 

"  Whisht,  child,  you  are  exciting  yourself,  and 
the  doctor  will  be  vexed.  Leave  such  things  to 
wiser  heads  than  yours  or  mine." 

"  I  cannot,  because  I  love  him.  My  love  will 
save  him  at  last.     Could  you  forget  me,  mother  ?  " 

"  No,  my  baby." 

"  Nor  I  him.  My  love  is  as  unquenchable  as 
my  thirst.  I  should  love  him  no  matter  how 
evil  and  cruel  he  was  to  me.  But  he  loves  me, 
mother  ;  and  when  he  comes  back  to  find  me 
gone,  he  will  grieve." 

The  mother's  lips  stirred  voicelessly.  There 
was  now  no  longer  a  singing  of  hymns.  The 
Benediction  was  over,  and  the  children  had  gone 
by  twos  and  threes  through  the  meadows,  gold 
with  buttercups,  to  their  homes  and  their  evening 
meal.       Suddenly  a  clock  struck  six.     A  look  of 
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alarm  whitened  the  mother's  brown  skin,  and 
she    stood    up. 

"  Let  me  close  the  window,  love.  The  dews 
are  beginning  to  fall.  See,  I  shall  wheel  back 
your  chair  into  this  corner  and  fetch  you  your 
cup  of  tea." 

"  No,"  said  the  girl,  querulously.  "  It  is  very 
hot,  and  you  don't  know  how  I  gasp  for  breath. 
Let  the  window  alone." 

The  mother  laid  her  hand  on  it,  and  the  pale- 
ness had  extended  to  her  lips  She  spoke  with  a 
thick  eagerness  that  huddled  her  words  to- 
gether 

*'  I  must  shut  it  ;  it's  for  your  good,  my  lamb. 
Dr.  Davidson  said  you  must  not  be  exposed  to  the 
dews." 

"  There  are  no  dews.  It  will  be  hours  before 
they  come.  O,  how  cruel  you  are  to  want  to 
stifle  me." 

The  mother  dropped  her  hands  with  a  groan 
and  turned  away.  There  was  a  sudden  peal  of 
joy-bells  from  a  church  tower  in  the  distance. 
The  clang  and  rattle  of  them  filled  the  little  room 
and  drowned  the  song  of  the  blackbird.  The  girl 
leant  back,  exhausted  by  her  own  vehemence, 
and  heard  the  bells  listlessly. 

"  Why  are  they  ringing,  mother  .?     I  haven't 
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heard  them  so  since  his  father,  the  old  Lord,  used 
to  come  home." 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  " — with  averted  face. 
"  Some  great  news  from  England  belike.  A 
battle  or  a  coronation,  or  some  such  thing." 

"  I  thought  he  might  be  coming  home.  You've 
heard  nothing,  mother  ?  " 

"  What  should  I  hear  ?  "  The  pain  in  her 
voice  made  it  hard.  '*  'Tis  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Only  some  foolishness,  I  tell  you." 

''  Then  I  shall  have  my  tea,  and  you  may 
close  the  window.  I  don't  like  the  bells  after  all. 
I  liked  the  hymns  of  the  procession;  but  now  I'm 
tired,  and  I  shall  sleep  soon  I  think." 

The  mother  closed  the  window  and  went  out 
of  the  room.  Alone,  she  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
her  hands  clenched  and  unclenched  themselves. 
She  let  her  features  drop  into  an  expression  of 
haggard  weariness. 

"  The  villain  !  "  she  muttered  under  her  breath. 
"  The  villain  !  To  think  that  she  should  sit  there 
and  Hsten  to  the  joy-bells  for  him  bringing  home 
his  wife.     And  my  child  dying  !  " 

Once  more  she  put  her  hand  to  her  side. 

''  I  must  not  curse  him,"  she  said,  ^'  because  I 
promised  her  not  to.  God  will  deal  with  him. 
And  she — she  is  a  saint.     All  the  countryside  says 
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it.  And  her  secret  is  ours — mine,  Father  John's, 
and  God's — ours  to  keep  till  the  Judgment  Day. 
Why,  even  then  it  will  not  be  spoken.  Her  tears 
will  have  washed  it  all  away,  for  she  is  a  saint. 
But  even  her  tears  will  not  wash  away  his  sin." 

"  Ah  !  "  she  cried  again,  for  the  room  was  full 
of  the  joy-bells.  ''  Ah  !  "  She  shuddered  and 
clapped  her  hands  to  her  ears  as  if  she  would  shut 
out  the  sound.     A  weak  voice  called  her. 

*'  Coming,  my  dearie  !  "  she  made  reply.  "  I 
was  but  putting  a  stick  or  two  under  the  kettle  to 
make  it  boil." 
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It  was  all  through  a  quarrel  with  Eily  Driscoll, 
that  Patrick  Sullivan  ''  'listed,"  and  before  she  had 
time  to  repent — and  it  did  not  take  long  for  her 
to  do  that — he  was  gone  clean  out  of  it. 

Eily  was  a  beauty  and  a  bit  of  a  coquette,  and 
she  had  not  the  red  tinge  in  her  hair  for  nothing 
for  she  had  a  temper — at  least,  she  had  till  the  day 
she  saw  Patrick  go  by,  trudging  with  the  recruiting 
sergeant  and  his  ribbons,  feeling  that  he  had 
been  uncommonly  foolish,  although  he  held  his 
head  so  high. 

When  he  came  back  in  his  fine  scarlet  coat  Eily 
would,  maybe,  not  madden  him  by  sweetness  to 
Michael  Doyle,  the  elderly  widow^er  who  was  her 
persistent  admirer.  That  same  sweetness  of  hers 
had  puzzled  the  good  man  sorely,  for  it  had  a  way 
of  coming  suddenly  upon  a  very  sharp  manner, 
and  he  could  never  imagine  what  produced  the 
sudden  changes  in  the  girl,  for,  of  course,  he  did 
not  associate  it  with  a  chance  appearance  of  poor 
Patrick  Sullivan. 

It  was  Eily's  own  fault  that  people  credited  her 
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with  knowing  on  which  side  her  bread  was 
buttered,  and  prefering  the  "  strong  "  farmer  of 
fifty-eight,  with  his  cows  and  jaunting-car  and 
best  parlour,  to  Patrick  Sullivan,  who  had  only  a 
stony  mountain  plot  and  a  little  cottage  and  his 
youth  and  comeliness.  But  Patrick  was  blithe 
and  cheerful.  He  was  like  the  larks  that  sang  all 
day  above  the  stones  of  his  farm  and  built  nests 
as  gratefully  in  a  handful  of  scant  grass  between 
boulders  as  though  it  were  deep  meadow.  Patrick 
could  whistle  like  the  lark  or  blackbird.  Someone 
had  nicknamed  him  *'  The  Whistling  Thief,"  after 
a  tune  he  was  fond  of.  Everyone  felt  the  charm  of 
his  pleasant  youth  except,  apparently,  Eily ;  but 
she — she  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter  with 
her,  for  she  was  always  repenting,  and  even  weeping 
over  his  clouded  face  when  she  had  driven  him 
from  her  ;  but  the  minute  he  came  back  again 
she  was  as  bad  as  ever. 

After  all,  Eily  was  never  to  see  Patrick  in  the  fine 
soldier's  coat,  for  it  was  perhaps  eighteen  months 
after  he  had  gone  that  his  name  appeared  among 
the  killed  in  some  obscure  border  raid  in  India. 

Eily  had  changed  very  much  during  those 
eighteen  months.  Her  temper,  which  had  been  so 
quick  to  flare  in  old  days,  had  become  incredibly 
mild.     Her  face  had  grown  paler,  and  her  large, 
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dark-blue  eyes  had  gained  a  spirituality  of  expres- 
sion which  made  her  much  handsomer,  although  to 
the  eyes  of  the  undiscerning  critics  she  had  lost 
her  good  looks  in  losing  her  colour. 

However,  nobody  denied  that  the  change  was  a 
change  for  the  better  in  another  way.  She  seemed 
to  have  left  her  careless  youth  behind  her,  and 
out  of  her  own  sorrow  to  have  learnt  kindness  and 
sympathy  for  all  about  her. 

Her  old  mother  used  to  watch  her  as  she  sat 
sprigging  musHn  by  the  little  window  with 
wonder  in  her  eyes. 

"  What's  come  to  you,  acushla  ?  "  she  would 
ask.     "  You  aren't  the  same  Eily." 

"  Am  I  a  better  one  ?  "  Eily  would  reply, 
smiling  back  with  the  new  smile  of  hope  and 
patience. 

The  mother  could  not  but  acknowledge  that 
the  change  was  for  the  better.  Eily  was  never 
sharp  or  froward  with  her  now,  even  when  she 
made  timid  suggestions  about  the  fine  thing  it 
would  be  to  be  Mrs.  Doyle,  of  the  Glen  Farm. 
Instead  of  the  old  impatience,  the  girl  would 
come  and  kiss  her,  and  draw  the  Httle  shawl 
more  closely  round  the  thin  shoulders,  and  silence 
her  more  by  her  silence  than  by  any  speech  she 
could  have  made. 

H 
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After  the  news  of  Patrick's  death  reached 
the  village  Eily  changed  again.  When  she  came 
out  at  last  from  hiding  her  face,  and  went  about 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  once  more,  she  seemed 
to  have  shrunk  in  height,  as  though  a  great  burden 
had  fallen  upon  her  and  pressed  her  down.  The 
light  in  her  eyes  had  gone  out.  The  poise  of  her 
head,  which  had  been  beautiful,  was  gone.  She 
went  along  now  with  her  head  down,  not  looking 
before  her,  as  though  no  good  news  nor  no  one  she 
wanted  to  see  was  ever  likely  to  come  along  the 
road  again 

Yet  she  took  up  the  burden  of  life  for  her 
mother's  sake  when  she  would  have  gladly  relin- 
quished it  for  her  own.  They  were  very  poor,  and 
it  took  all  Eily's  industry  at  the  sprigging  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  their  door.  After  a  time,  when  she 
began  to  grow  sensitive  to  outward  impressions 
again,  she  noticed  something  about  her  mother 
which  filled  her  with  dread.  The  Httle  old  w^oman 
had  a  way  of  sitting  watching  her  wistfully  from 
her  place  in  the  chimney-corner.  Eily  knew, 
though  never  a  word  was  spoken,  that  the  look 
meant  what  a  happiness  it  would  be  if  only  Eily 
would  take  Michael  Doyle. 

That  year  there  was  a  slump  in  the  sprigging 
industry.     Something  in  the  American  tariff  laws 
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had  made  the  sprigging  less  in  demand,  and  prices 
were  lower  and  buyers  more  captious. 

Eily  still  managed  to  get  her  mother  the  cup 
of  tea  her  soul  loved,  and  the  pinch  of  snuff  she 
was  fond  of.  But  sometimes  it  seemed  to  her,  in 
a  mood  of  discouragement,  that  her  ability  to  do 
so  much  would  soon  cease.  And  then  .  .  .  and  then, 
Michael  Doyle  would  still  be  waiting.  Eily's 
coldness  had  inflamed  his  dull,  middle-aged 
emotions.  And  how  was  she  going  to  ignore  the 
prayer  in  the  mother's  half-blind  eyes  when 
famine  was  on  the  floor  with  them  ? 

In  the  nick  of  time  there  came  a  letter  to  the 
Widow  Driscoll  which  made  a  great  commotion 
among  the  neighbours.  Her  son.  Bill,  who  had 
been  a  graceless  lot  while  he  lived  in  the  old 
country  but  in  America  had  grown  rich  and 
apparently  forgotten  them,  took  it  into  his  head 
to  send  for  his  mother  and  sister. 

At  another  time  Eily  would  have  refused  to  go, 
or  to  trust  her  mother  to  Bill's  bounty.  She  had 
not  much  faith  in  Bill,  nor  in  the  unknown  sister- 
in-law  who  had  brought  him  for  dowry  the  saloon 
in  which  he  had  been  bar-tender.  But  now  it 
was  an  open  door  by  which  to  escape  the  dreadful 
alternative  of  marrying  Michael  Doyle. 

She  hurried  up     the     preparations     for     their 
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departure,  which  were  not  many.  The  routine  of 
emigration  is  unfortunately  familiar  enough  to 
the  Irish  peasant.  She  wanted  to  get  away  from 
where  every  lark  and  every  blackbird  seemed  in 
those  spring  days  to  be  Kiting  "  The  WhistHng 
Thief,"  while  the  boy  who  used  to  whistle  it  was 
lying  in  a  bloody  grave  on  the  Afghan  frontier. 
Bill  had  sent  them  their  steerage  tickets  and 
money  for  their  small  outfits  with  the  manner  of 
being  magnificently  generous.  They  had  nothing 
to  dispose  of,  nothing  to  hinder  Eily  put- 
ting the  breadth  of  the  ocean  between  her 
and  Cooldrina  and  its  memories,  and  the  per- 
sistent wooing  of  Michael  Doyle,  with  all  possible 
speed 

The  reformed  Bill  whisked  them  off  in  a  hackney 
coach  as  soon  as  they  landed.  He  had  looked  with  a 
certain  dissatisfaction  at  their  peasant  clothing. 
He  would  have  flung  his  mother's  little  bundle 
contemptuously  to  one  of  the  loafers  about  Castle 
Gardens  if  Eily  had  not  rescued  it.  There  was 
a  pot  of  shamrock  in  it  and  a  couple  of  little 
"  goldy "  jugs,  which  the  widow  had  thought 
would  be  elegant  presents  for  Mrs.  Bill.  Glancing 
at  her  brother,  undazzled  by  his  splendour,  Eily 
felt  a  sinking  of  the  heart  as  to  their  possible 
future  under  his  roof.     But  his  mother  looked  at 
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him  with  love,  blinking  her  Httle  eyes  as  though 
the  sun  were  in  them. 

Bill  was  attired  very  finely  in  black  broadcloth. 
A  chain  as  big  as  a  Lord  Mayor's  meandered  across 
his  waistcoat.  He  had  half  a  dozen  large  rings  on 
his  dirty  fingers. 

He  hustled  them  into  the  coach,  and  rem.arked 
that  it  was  well  it  was  dark  so  that  no  one  should 
see  the  old  woman  in  her  white  cap,  with  the  hood 
of  her  cloak  across  it. 

"  You  do  look  a  pair  of  greenhorns  "  had  been 
his  salutation  before  he  had  been  caught  to  his 
mother's  quivering  little  breast. 

"  Min  would  never  forgive  me  if  it  w^as  day- 
light," he  said  as  he  pulled  up  the  windows 
of  the  coach. 

Presently  they  stopped  at  a  little  dark  door 
beyond  a  circle  of  flaming  lights,  and  Bill  hustled 
them  out  of  the  cab. 

''  That's  the  saloon,"  he  said,  when  he  had  got 
them  safely  into  the  deep  shadow  of  the  door, 
pointing  to  the  blazing  splendour  beyond.  ''  You 
never  thought,  did  you,  old  woman,  to  see  your 
precious  boy  running  one  of  the  biggest  saloons  on 
Bowery?" 

In  a  room  all  gilding  and  blue  satin  chairs  a 
large  woman,  with  a  yellow,  dissatisfied  face,  sat 
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awaiting  them.  A  boy  and  a  girl  sat  on  blue  satin 
footstools  at  her  feet.  The  hoy  was  dressed  like 
little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  and  the  girl  had  ringlets 
to  match  his,  and,  like  his,  her  tasteless  finery 
was  somewhat  frayed  and  neglected.  Mrs.  Bill 
held  a  large  gilt  fan  in  her  coarse  thick-fingered 
hands.  She  was  dressed  in  black  satin  covered 
with  bugles  and  showing  a  grease  stain  here  and 
there. 

She  regarded  her  husband  and  his  kinsfolk 
with  a  blackness  which  deepened  and  spread  over 
her  ill-tempered  face.  Before  it  the  redoubtable 
Bill  evidently  quailed. 

"  This  is  the  old  lady,  ]\lin,"  he  faltered,  "  and 
my  sister  Eily." 

Min  said  nothing.  The  Widow  DriscoU  was 
quite  oblivious  of  the  coldness  of  her  reception. 
She  had  gone  with  an  odd  Httle  cry  straight  to  the 
children. 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  let  his  toys  fall  about  in 
a  heap,  thrust  his  curls  out  of  his  eyes,  and 
addressed  his  grandmother  in  a  nasal  tone,  bidding 
her  keep  off. 

"  You're  not  my  gran,  you  old  greenhorn," 
he  cried  in  a  shrill  voice. 

Eily  stood  miserably  by,  almost  regretting  that 
she  had  not  tried  to  battle  it  out  in  Ireland  some- 
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how  rather  than  bring  her  mother  here.  Oh,  how 
heavenly,  seen  at  tiiis  distance,  seemed  httle 
kindly  Cooldrina,  despite  all  the  sorrows  she  had 
suffered  there  !  A  wave  of  sick  longing  came  over 
her  for  the  village  among  its  mountains. 
She  turned  eyes  of  appeal  towards  the  wretched 
Bill,  who  was  shuffling  his  feet  on  the  roses  of  the 
Brussels  carpet,  looking  down  before  Min's  stony 
gaze. 

"  It  is  your  gran,  Corry,"  he  said  at  last. 
^'  You'll  know  her  to-morrow  when  she  has  her 
store  clothes  on." 

"  Let  him  alone,  WilHam,"  said  ?vlin,  sharply. 
''  Come  here,  Coriolanus.  He  don't  speak  to 
anyone  if  he  don't  want  to." 

Coriolanus  went  and  sat  beside  his  mother  on 
the  blue  satin  sofa  and  glowered  at  the  visitors 
till  the  tension  was  broken  by  the  little  girl 
who  had  risen  from  the  other  footstool. 

''  Corry's  a  fool,"  she  said  tersely, ''  and  so's  Ma. 
Come  right  upstairs  and  take  off  your  bonnets. 
We'll  fix  you  up  to-morrow.  Can't  you  feel  to 
eat  a  bit  ?  " 

This  outspoken  infant,  who  had  a  far-off  resem- 
blance to  Eily  herself,  was  certainly  a  friend  in 
need.  She  saw  to  it  that  they  had  some  food,  and 
showed  them  the  way  to  their  garret,  into  which 
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all  the  broken  furniture  of  the  house  seemed  to 
have  been  flung.  It  was  hardly  more  luxurious 
than  the  place  they  had  left  behind. 

Eily  kissed  the  pert  Httle  face  with  real  gratitude 
as  the  child  was  about  to  leave  them. 

"  Say,"  she  said  coming  back.  "  Ma'U  want 
the  old  lady  to  mind  all  the  babies.  That's  why 
she  consented  to  Poppa  having  you  out.  She 
thought  she  could  do  without  a  nurse.  There 
are  five  younger  than  me.  But  don't  you 
mind.     I'll  stand  by  you." 

In  the  miserable  days  and  months  that  followed 
Julia  did  indeed  stand  by  them,  and  proved  a  not 
unimportant    ally.     They   soon    discovered    that 
what  she  had  told  them  was  true,  that  they  were 
brought  out  to  be  Min's  unpaid  nurses.     Not  that 
Eily,  who  loved  children,  nor  the  old  woman,  who 
adored  those  of  her  blood,  would  have  grumbled 
at  that  if  they  had  been  treated  with  common 
human    kindness.     No     free     and    independent 
American  "  help  "  would  have  borne  for  a  second 
with  Min's  insolence.     The  children  were  spoilt 
and  sickly.     Still,  in  time  the  children  came  to 
love  them  after  their  fashion,  and  so  sweetened  the 
drudgery. 

But  it  was  a  miserable  Hfe.      The  old  woman, 
becoming  blinder  and  blinder,  was  less  and  less 
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equal  to  her  task.  Often  Eily  looked  at  her  in 
despair,  and  thought  of  going  out  and  seeking 
employment  so  that  she  might  have  the  quietness 
and  comfort  her  old  age  and  weakness  needed- 
But  she  could  not  leave  her  mother.  That  journey 
over  the  ocean  seemed  to  have  put  them  beyond 
hope.  There  could  be  only  one  release  for  Eily, 
and  she  trembled  when  she  thought  of  that  and 
saw  how  the  little  old  mother  was  being  worn  out 
quicker  than  need  be. 

Bill  kept  out  of  their  way.  Min  they  saw^  only 
when  she  came  into  the  nursery,  where  the 
children  stood  and  looked  at  her  with  their  fingers 
in  their  mouths.  She  hardly  spoke  to  Eily  or  her 
mother,  except  to  complain  of  the  children's 
condition  or  manners,  keeping  her  gaze  out  of 
window  while  she  spoke. 

Meanwhile,  soon  after  they  had  left  Cooldrina, 
a  paragraph  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers  to 
the  effect  that  Corporal  Patrick  Sullivan  of  the 
Connaught  Rangers,  reported  killed,  had  been 
only  missing  and  had  returned  to  camp.  Eily 
never  heard  of  it.  She  had  no  heart  to  write  to 
the  people  at  home,  and  they  thought  that  in  her 
great  prosperity  she  had  forgotten  them. 

At  last  something  happened.  The  children, 
kept  in  the  city  through  the  hot  inferno  of  the 
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summer  and  the  cold  of  the  winter,  sickened.  The 
baby  died  in  its  grandmother's  arms,  and  the  old 
woman  was  bjroken-hearted.  She  took  to  her  bed. 
Min  came  up  and  looked  at  her. 

''  I  hate  death  in  the  house,"  she  said.  "  I'm 
taking  the  children  to  the  shore  to-morrow. 
Better  let  her  go  to  hospital,  and  come  too.  I  don't 
see  how  I'm  to  manage  these  children  without." 

Eily's  eyes  flashed  fire. 

"  We  shall  both  be  gone  when  you  return," 
she  said  passionately,  hardly  knowing  what  she 
was  saying. 

Min,  panting  with  wrath,  went  off  to  nag  Bill, 
if  she  could  find  him. 

"  Never  you  mind  Ma;  she's  horrid,"  said  JuHa 
at  Eily's  elbow. 

The  heat  was  stifling.  The  children  were  gone 
now,  and  they  had  the  nursery  to  themselves.  On 
the  uncomfortable  pallet  bed  the  little  old  woman 
lay,  the  tears  oozing  through  her  eye-lids. 
She  was  crying  for  the  baby ;  she  had  not  seemed 
to  miss  the  other  children  when  they  went. 

The  nursery  windows  looked  towards  the  river 
and  over  a  narrow  passage  between  high  houses, 
as  quiet  as  any  place  in  the  unquiet  city  can  ever  be. 
A  little  breeze  floated  in  and  touched  the  old 
woman's  face. 
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"  If  we  could  go  back  to  Cooldrina,"  she  said 
panting,  "  the  wind  from  the  mountains  would 
make  me  well." 

Eily  stood  listening,  her  hands  clenched  so 
that  the  nails  pierced  the  flesh.  Only  yesterday 
she  had  knelt  to  Bill  and  implored  him  to  lend 
them  the  money  to  go  back.  Bill  had  long  re- 
pented of  the  foolish  impulse  of  vanity  which  had 
brought  them  out  as  witnesses  to  his  glory.  He 
could  do  nothing  without  ^lin  ;  and  Min  was 
unconscionably  fond  of  money,  and  held  herself 
as  the  real  owner  of  the  saloon  and  all  that  accrued 
from  it,  while  her  husband  was  but  a  pensioner 
on  her  bounty. 

Suddenly  something  hke  the  note  of  a  blackbird 
pierced  the  air  of  the  furnace.  It  was  someone 
whistling  in  the  street  below,  and  the  tune  was 
"  The  Whisthng  Thief." 

Eily  stood  listening  as  though  turned  to  stone. 
She  had  forgotten  that  Patrick  was  dead.  The 
old  woman  opened  her  eyes  languidly. 

"  It  can't  be "  she  began. 

''  Whisht,  acushla,"  cried  Eily,  coming  out  of  her 
trance.  "It  is  .  .  .  hke  somebody  at  home, 
The}'  told  me  he  was  dead,  but  sure  no  dead  man 
ever  whistled  like  that." 

She  flew  from  the  room,  down  the  steep  s^ifs. 
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and  let  herself  out  by  the  Httle  dark  door.  A  man 
was  just  disappearing  round  the  street  corner.  She 
ran,  overtook  him,  and  laid  a  trembling  hand  on  his 
arm.  The  man  turned  round  and  looked  in  her  face. 

"  Eily  Bawn  !  "  he  said — and  the  street  being 
quiet  he  kissed  her — *'  I've  been  whisthng  all  over 
New  York  for  you.  There,  sure  it  isn't  going  to 
faint  you  are  ?  No  ;  I  wasn't  killed  then.  And 
I'm  not  going  to  let  you  out  of  my  sight  again. 
I've  a  bit  o'  money  saved,  and  we'll  go  back  as  soon 
as  we're  man  and  wife,  acushla  machree.  Yerra, 
what's  the  matter  with  my  girl  ?  'Tis  not  going 
to  die  of  joy  you  are  .?  " 

He  half-led,  half-carried  Eily  back  to  the  Httle 
dark  door  by  which  she  had  issued. 

Some  hours  later.  Bill,  coming  up  shamefaced 
to  see  how  his  old  mother  was,  found  Eily  hand  in 
hand  with  a  strange  young  man,  while  the  old 
mother  lay  smiHng  weakly  at  the  fine  plans  Patrick 
had  for  their  return  to  Cooldrina  and  the  purchase 
of  a  farm  there  out  of  the  dollars  he  had  saved  in 
his  working  hours,  while  he  had  whistled  through 
the  streets  in  his  leisure  moments. 

When  Min  came  back  from  the  shore,  to  her 
indignation  her  pensioners  had  departed,  "  with- 
out a  word  of  thanks  to  her,"  as  she  said  with 
resentment.     But  only  Julia  was  really  sorry. 


JOHN-A-DREAMS 

From  his  childhood  John  Foster  was  given  to  fits 
of  abstraction  which  had  earned  him  the  name  of 
John-a-Dreams  from  his  easy-going,  laughter- 
loving  father.  He  added  to  a  quite  peculiar 
wisdom  a  singular  incapacity  for  learning  any- 
thing he  was  not  interested  in.  The  things  he 
was  not  interested  in  covered  Latin,  Greek, 
mathematics,  the  modern  languages,  geography, 
arithmetic,  and  the  use  of  the  globes.  He  was  a 
curious  boy  ;  for  while  his  observations  on  earth 
and  heaven,  men  and  manners,  Hfe  and  death, 
were  remarkably  acute  and  illuminating,  he 
absolutely,  according  to  the  testimony  of  gover- 
nesses, tutors,  schoolmasters,  and  all  of  their 
kind,  refused  to  learn  anything.  When  his 
brothers  and  sisters  were  engaged  in  mopping  up 
a  liberal  education  as  a  sponge  sucks  up  water, 
John  would  be  discovered  in  a  brown  study 
out  of  which  he  would  awaken  with  a  pointed 
question  concerning  high  and  heavenly  things 
that  almost  took  your  breath  away. 

This    when    he   was    a  child  ;    and   there   was 
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no  great  alteration  in  him  as  a  schoolboy.  Colonel 
Foster,  who  had  spent  a  good  many  years  in  India, 
used  to  talk  of  fakirs  who,  by  contemplating  an 
imaginary  spot  about  midway  of  their  stomachs, 
saw  all  the  mysteries  of  earth  and  heaven. 

"  Heaven  knows  what's  to  become  of  John," 
he  would  say.  "  The  others  will  all  get  scholar- 
ships and  take  their  education  off  our  hands ;  but 
John  will  be  a  burden  on  us  all  his  days.  John's 
fit  for  nothing  but  minding  sheep.  By  Jove  ! 
I  couldn't  even  recommend  him  for  that.  He'd 
let  the  sheep  stray  while  he  was  looking  at  his 
fingers." 

John's  mother,  to  whom  these  remarks  were 
made,  only  smiled — a  certain  bright,  curious 
smile  of  which  she  and  John  had  the  secret.  The 
young  Fosters,  except  John,  took  after  their  gay, 
handsome  father. 

''  John  will  be  a  poet,"  she  would  say.  "  Wait 
and  see  !  We'll  all  be  tremendously  proud  of 
John.  He'll  realise  all  the  poetry  I  wanted  to 
write  and  never  could." 

"  Being  thrown  away  on  a  dull  fellow,  Ahce," 
her  husband  would  answer. 

She  would  smile  then,  and  the  smile  seemed 
enough  for  her  husband  who  adored  her. 

John  continued  to  be  a  puzzle  as  he  grew  up 
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He  went  to  school  with  the  others  and  learned  a 
little  of  the  school  curriculum  as  it  was  possible 
to  learn  and  remain  at  the  school.  Perhaps  he 
would  not  have  remained  if  he  had  not  discovered 
an  amazing,  unexpected  aptitude  for  games.  His 
father,  always  bewildered  by  John,  expressed 
openly  his  amazement  at  John,  Captain  of  the 
School  Eleven,  and  John,  Captain  of  the  School 
Fifteen — he  simply  swept  the  board  where  ath- 
letics were  concerned  ;  and  the  school  adored  him. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  Colonel  Foster  said,  after  a 
Speech  Day,  with  a  proud  and  humorous  air. 
''  We've  found  out  at  last  what  John's  fit  for. 
Let  John  go  as  a  professional  cricketer.  I  am  always 
expecting  to  see  him  fall  in  a  brown  study  at  the 
most  critical  point  of  the  game  ;  but  somehow  he 
doesn't.  I  thought  the  youngsters  would  go 
mad  over  him  to-day." 

"  John  is  realising  all  the  things  I  wanted  to  do 
and  did  not  because  I  was  delicate,"  his  mother 
answered.  ^'  I  always  longed  to  be  active. 
Think  of  the  years  I  lay  on  a  sofa  till  you  came 
and  wrought  a  miracle.  John  makes  up  to  me 
for  the  years  of  lying  on  a  sofa." 

*'  He's  your  own  son,  Alice,"  the  Colonel 
admitted,  with  a  tender  light  in  his  eye  as  he  looked 
at  his  wife. 
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John  read  voraciously  whenever  he  had  a  moment 
from  the  games  and  the  school  routine  ;  but 
while  he  learnt  a  deal  from  his  reading  it  was 
knowledge  that  was  of  no  good  so  far  as  any 
practical  result  was  concerned — or  so  his  father 
said.  He  did  not  go  on  to  the  university  like  his 
brothers.  What  was  the  use  ?  He  wrote  like 
a  child,  and  his  spelling  was  infamous.  At  nine- 
teen, at  twenty,  at  twenty-two,  John  was  still  at 
home  at  Carrick,  while  his  brothers  and  sisters 
were  settling  themselves  honourably  in  the  world. 
It  had  not  yet  been  discovered  what  John  could 
do.  It  never  was  likely  to  be  discovered,  accord- 
ing to  his  father.  In  his  mother's  secret  heart 
she  was  glad.  The  other  boys  were  leaving  her — 
going  into  the  Army,  the  Navy,  to  India  and  the 
Colonies.  The  girls  were  marrying  off  very 
quickly.  You  would  have  said  that  eligible  men 
would  be  found  anywhere  rather  than  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Carrick ;  and  that  was  true. 
But  kind  people  who  were  attached  to  the  Fosters 
gave  the  girls  a  chance  ;  and  being  handsome  and 
high-spirited  and  clever  and  amiable,  they  mar- 
ried oif  with  a  rapidity  that  disconcerted  their 
mother,  from  whom  John  had  inherited  his  taste 
for  standing  still  and  letting  the  world  pass  by. 
They  were  all  flying  away,  flying  away  and  leaving 
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the  old  home  empty,  except  John,  and  though 
she  never  said  it,  John  was  the  child  of  her  heart. 
Without  John,  Carrick  would  presently  be 
very  lonely  There  were  a  couple  of  daughters 
still  unmarried  ;  but  they  found  it  dull  at  Car- 
rick, nine  miles  from  a  railway  station  and  with 
no  neighbours  to  speak  of,  and  they  were  very 
often  away.  John  was  the  one  who  seemed  always 
satisfied  to  stay.  Alice  Foster  used  sometimes  to 
say  to  herself  passionately  that  there  was  one 
thing  she  could  not  have  borne — that  John  should 
leave  her.  When  she  uncovered,  as  she  did  by 
accident,  this  corner  of  her  heart  to  her  husband's 
eyes  he  laughed  and  said  that  they  would 
always  have  John.  In  these  latter  days,  when  all 
the  brilliant,  creditable  ones  were  flying  one  after 
another  out  of  the  nest,  she  began  to  suspect  her 
husband  of  being  very  glad  that  John  should  stay, 
even  though  he  made  derogatory  remarks,  such  as 
that  one  need  never  miss  a  daughter,  having 
John. 

John  shot  and  fished  and  farmed,  and  wrote 
poems  in  the  little  book  he  carried  in  his  breast 
pocket,  and  seemed  quite  happy,  though  he  would 
turn  a  painful  pink  when  his  father  jibed  at  him, 
even  while  he  took  it  in  excellent  part.  He  was 
very  shabby,  very  down-at-heel.     What  did  one 
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want  with  fine  clothes  tramping  the  furrows,  or 
ploughing  a  field,  or  pushing  one's  way  about  a 
fair  when  there  was  live-stock  to  be  sold  or  bought? 
John,  who  had  a  small  conceit  of  himself,  never 
fretted  that  his  shoes  were  down  at  heel  and  his 
homespuns  frayed  and  worn.     He  only  heard  of 
these  things  when  his  brothers  and  sisters,  especi- 
ally his  sisters,  came  to  Carrick,  and  the  hearing 
did  not  disturb  him.     He  had  a  curious,  quiet 
happiness  of  his  own.     The  common  people  and 
the  animals  loved  him.     He  was  out-of-doors  all 
day  and  slept  the  sleep  of    a  labouring  man  at 
night.     If  he  had  any  sorrow  it  was  that  he  was 
so  little  good  at  earning  money,  and  money  was 
very   scarce   at    Carrick,    especially   since   Lucy's 
marriage  had  turned  out  less  satisfactory  than  was 
anticipated  and  Gracie  had  married  a  poor  man  ; 
so  that  both  had  to  be  helped  from  the  parental 
purse,  which  was  already  somewhat  depleted  by 
the  expense  of  launching  all  the  brilliant  ones  out 
on  the  world. 

One  thing  John  had  no  idea  of  at  all,  and  that 
was  his  possession  of  uncommon  good  looks.  He 
was  a  big  fellow,  with  a  grace  of  movement  hardly 
to  be  looked  for  considering  his  height  and  breadth. 
He  had  clean,  shining  golden  hair.  His  skin,  under 
the  golden  tan,  was  as  fair  as  a  girl's.     When  John 
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threw  back  his  head  and  laughed,  in  a  way  he  had, 
most  women  would  have  found  him  irresistible. 
Slaney,  the  eldest  sister,  who  had  a  streak  of 
worldly  wisdom,  had  remarked  on  her  last  visit  to 
Carrick  that  it  was  a  thousand  pities  that  John, 
with  his  looks,  should  be  such  a  tatterdemalion  • 
John,  with  his  looks,  went  on  Slaney,  ought  to 
marry  well.  W^hen  she  said  it,  John  flung  back 
his  head  and  laughed,  the  faint  pink  flashing  under 
the  skin.  To  be  sure  the  peasants  had  often  told 
him  he  was  handsome.  But  John  had  attached 
no  importance  to  that.  The  people  were  fond 
of  him.  They  always  admired  fair  people.  What 
had  a  man  to  do  with  good  looks — especially  a 
great,  hulking  brute  like  him  ?  He  had  no  idea  of 
his  positive  beauty  as  he  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed,  the  faint  pink  coming  under  the  golden 
tan  like  a  slow  wave. 

Now  the  appellation  of  John-a-Dreams  had  not 
been  given  to  John  only  because  of  his  losing 
himself  in  dreams  and  speculations. 

It  was  his  father  who  had  given  him  the  nick- 
name first,  and  his  father  was  too  much  given  to 
the  obvious  to  make  so  abstract  a  use  of  the  name. 
John  had  been  a  dreamer  in  a  special  sense.  The 
recital  of  his  dreams  had  been  one  of  the  diver- 
sions of  the  schoolroom  when  the  children  were 
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young.     John's  dreams  had  a  detail,  a  reasonable- 
ness, a  continuity,  rare  in  dreams.     He  dreamed 
many  strange  things  that,  as   Maurice   said,  were 
more  like  stories  in  a  book  than  anything  so  mad  as 
dreams.    And  once  upon  a  time  something  strange 
had  come  out  of  John's  dreams.    He  had  dreamt 
that  under  the  garden  wall  by  the  postern  gate, 
just  where  the  green  wooden  paHngs  began,  there 
lay   buried   the    Don's   treasure — doubloons   and 
pieces  of  eight,  gold  cups  and  dishes  and  jewelled 
ornaments,  which  had  been  given  to  a  Foster  by 
the  survivor  of  a  Spanish    galleon    sometime    in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.     The  ship  which 
had  belonged  to  the  Armada  had  drifted  in  a  wreck 
on  the  wild  coast  ;  and  would  have  been  looted, 
and  the  Don  and  his  daughter  murdered  by  the 
fierce   islanders   if  it  had  not   been   for   Dominick 
Foster.    Dominick  had  married  Donna  Annunciata 
and  taken  the  treasure  ;  but  it  had  all  been  lost  in 
the  Desmond  RebelHon — buried  to  save  it,  was  the 
tradition — and  the  secret  of  its  hiding-place  for- 
gotten when  Dominick  Foster  was  killed  with  Sir 
James  Fitzmaurice. 

Nothing  had  come  of  the  dream,  or  at  least 
nothing  much,  but  enough  to  persuade  the  young 
Fosters  into  a  beHef  in  John's  power  of  dreaming 
true  things.     For  when  a  winter  storm  brought 
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the  big  walnut  tree  toppling  down  on  the  wall, 
levelling  it  flat,  in  the  foundations  of  the  wall 
were  discovered  a  curious  sw^ord  that  still  showed 
some  damascening  on  the  rusted  blade,  a  silver 
image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  blackened  but  intact 
under  the  stain  of  the  earth,  a  medal,  its  inscrip- 
tion obliterated  as  though  by  some  strong  acid, 
and  a  couple  of  discoloured  coins.  The  colonel 
kept  the  things  as  curios,  and  often  displayed  them 
to  a  visitor,  but  much  digging  about  the  spot  had 
not  brought  other  treasures  to  hght. 

To  be  sure  there  had  been  a  wide  field  for  the 
hiding  of  the  Don's  treasures,  if  the  thing  were 
not  a  fantastic  legend  added  to  as  the  centuries 
passed.  The  Fosters  had  owned  a  wide  stretch 
of  country  in  the  great  days,  reaching  away  to  the 
Black  River  and  Temple  Phadrig,  where  there 
had  been  an  old  Priory  of  Cistercians.  Most  of 
that  had  long  passed  from  them.  Within  a  mile 
of  Temple  Phadrig,  in  the  enclosed  grounds  that 
now  surrounded  a  mansion  built  late  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  on  the  site  of  the  Priory,  there 
rose  up  a  square  Norman  keep,  roofless  now  and 
windowless,  all  that  remained  of  the  house  where 
the  younger  branch  of  the  Fosters  lived  when  the 
elder  kept  state  at  Carrick. 

John-a-Dreams,  following    the  Beg  River  one 
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day  when  out  fishing,  found  himself  on  Temple 
Phadrig  ground.  Of  late  the  house  had  a  new 
owner — a  South  American,  by  name  De  Las 
Casas.  John  had  heard  that  Temple  Phadrig 
had  passed  from  the  Bradford  wool-stapler,  who 
had  bought  it  for  a  whim  and  soon  tired  of  it,  to 
the  South  American  of  Spanish  descent,  w^ho  had 
some  real  or  fancied  link  with  that  part  of  the 
country.  The  romantic  vein  in  him  had  been 
stirred  to  an  interest  in  the  Spanish  gentleman — 
Antonio  de  Las  Casas.  It  sounded  better  than 
W^ilham  Briggs.  Following  the  course  of  the 
winding  Beg  as  it  meandered  at  its  sweet  will 
across  the  Senor's  park,  John  stopped  to  look  with 
new  interest  at  the  square  white  house  covered  in 
stucco,  with  the  round  arches  to  the  windows 
and  doors,  the  outside  shutters,  the  pilastered 
railing  round  the  roof  dotted  with  classical 
urns. 

Down  the  long  avenue  came  a  lady  riding  a 
coal-black  horse.  The  horse  seemed  to  take  fright 
at  John,  who  was  a  wild  figure  enough  with  the 
golden  hair  sticking  out  through  the  rents  in  his 
hat.  The  horse  reared  and  curvetted,  but  it  was 
soon  apparent  to  John  that  his  rider  had  him  in 
absolute  control.  A  fiery  creature,  but  as  gentle 
as  he  was  spirited.     John  had  rushed  to  catch  the 
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horse's  head,  but  before  he  could  do  it  the  neces- 
cesity  was  over. 

He  apologised,  taking  off  his  ragged  hat,  and 
standing  in  an  attitude  of  unconscious  grace,  not 
wasted  on  the  beautiful  eyes  of  Carmen  de  Las  Casas 

••  So  it  is  a  gentleman,"  she  said  to  herself  softly, 
the  light  glowing  in  her  eyes.  "  I  thought  at 
first  it  was  only  a  magnificent    peasant." 

John  stood  by  the  horse's  head,  patting  the 
beautiful  sleek  neck.  Anyone  seeing  might  have 
thought  that  the  horse  needed  quieting.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  John  stood  there  because  he  felt 
oddly  unable  to  withdraw.  He  had  apologised 
for  frightening  the  horse  and  for  trespassing  on 
the  grounds  of  Temple  Phadrig.  The  Senorita 
had  accepted  his  apologies.  Why  then  did  he 
not  go  away  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  fascinated  by  Carmen 
de  Las  Casas.  He  had  never  seen  anyone  like  her. 
She  had  a  clear,  dark  complexion,  regular  features, 
magnificent  hair.  She  wore  a  graceful  hat  with 
a  long  sweeping  plume.  There  was  a  lace  cravat 
at  the  neck  of  her  tightly-fitting  habit.  Her  lips 
were  red  ;  and  her  quiet,  sombre,  passionate  eyes 
had  meanings  in  them  unknown  to  the  pale  eyes 
of  the  Northern  world.  They  bewildered  John- 
a-Dreams. 
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''  You  are  Miss  de  Las  Casas  ?  "  he  said,  staring 
at  her  in  a  bewitched  way. 

"  Yes ;  I  am  Carmen  de  Las  Casas.     And  you  ?  " 

"  John  Foster  ;  my  father  Hves  over  there  at 
Carrick." 

"  Ah,  Fosterre  " — Carmen's  EngHsh  had  a  de- 
Hghtful  southern  intonation.  ''  My  father  wishes 
much  to  know  the  Coronel  Fosterre.  Once  there 
was  something  between  our  famiHes.  It  is  in  the 
family  history.  One  of  us — Don  Miguel — was 
wrecked  on  these  shores,  in  the  Madre  Dios  of  the 
Armada.  He  was  saved  by  an  ancestor  of  yours, 
Mr.  Fosterre.  He  married  into  your  family.  He 
was  not  Las  Casas — oh,  no  ! — but  Quevado.  Vse 
are  on  the — what  do  you  call  it  ? — the  speendle 
side." 

''  Then  we  are  cousins,  Senorita,"  said  John. 

^'  Ah,  I  do  not  know  that,  Mr.  Fosterre.  But 
you  shall  come  home  with  me  to  my  father.  He 
will  be  very  glad  to  meet  you.  He  has  meditated 
to  call  on  the  Coronel  Fosterre." 

John  fished  the  Beg  no  more  that  day.  He 
w^ent  home  to  Temple  Phadrig  with  Carmen  just 
as  he  was.  If  it  was  anything  of  a  shock  to  Antonio 
de  Las  Casas  to  meet  so  unkempt  a  member  of  the 
family,  he  showed  no  sign  of  it.  John  lunched  at 
Temple  Phadrig.     Afterwards  he  and  the  Senor, 
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with  Carmen  hovering  in  the  background,  spent 
a  fascinated  hour  over  family  documents,  by  which 
the  Senor  proved  his  connection  with  Miguel 
Quevado.  Afterwards  the  motor  car  came  round 
to  convey  John  home.  Anything  so  modern 
seemed  out  of  keeping  with  De  Las  Casas  and  his 
daughter.  It  travelled  too  fast  for  John's  taste. 
He  was  in  a  bewildermf^nt  of  happiness.  The 
Senor  drove.  Carmen  leant  over  the  seat  from 
the  back  and  chattered.  Her  breath  was  on  John's 
cheek  ;  her  silky  hair  touched  his  eyes  once  or 
twice  like  a  dark  gossamer. 

He  was  telling  the  Senor  the  story  of  the  Don's 
treasure.  H-.  was  telling  him  how  he  had  dreamt 
that  it  lay  at  Temple  Phadrig,  not  at  Carrick  at  all 
— perhaps  it  was  hidden  somewhere  about  the  old 
broken  keep,  which  now  and  agam  was  visible 
through  an  opening  in  the  woods. 

''  We  shall  search  together,  Senor  John,"  said 
De  Las  Casas — he  pronounced  it  ''  Yuan."  ''  See 
are  we  not  cousins  ?  Carmencita,  you  and  I,  we 
will  help  Senor  Yuan  to  recover  the  treasure  of 
Don  Aliguel." 

It  was  all  too  soon  the  drive  was  over  and  the 
car  drew  up  in  front  of  Carrick,  where  the  paint 
peeled  from  the  hall  door,  the  steps  were  broken 
and  sunken,  the  pathways  green  with  weeds,  the 
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balustrading  of  the  terrace  broken  in  parts  and 
lying  on  its  side.  The  old  servant,  who  had 
been  with  the  Fosters  for  fifty  years,  came  out  to 
open  the  door,  with  evident  signs  of  having 
donned  a  black  coat  hastily,  and  smelling  strongly 
of  the  stables. 

For  the  first  time  John  was  aware  of  the  dilapi- 
dation of  things.  The  billiard  table  in  the  hall 
was  frightfully  shabby,  the  rugs  were  pitfalls  for 
the  unwary  feet,  the  curtains  hung  awry.  At 
Temple  Phadrig  there  had  been  a  beautiful  ordered 
simplicity.  The  simplicity  was  so  perfect  that 
only  the  initiated  would  have  known  that  it  cost 
money.  Everything  was  the  best  of  its  kind. 
If  the  taste  of  the  owner  had  been  simplicity  and 
dignity  time  and  money  had  gone  to  satisfying 
it. 

The  Senor  and  Carmen  seemed  to  find  nothing 
amiss.  The  Colonel,  so  far  as  consistent  with  his 
more  Northern  deliberation,  fell  into  the  Senor's 
arms,  the  Senor  having  hailed  him  as  cousin  with- 
out misgiving.  Carmen  seemed  captivated  by 
John's  mother.  The  two  walked  in  the  over- 
grown gardens,  where  Mrs.  Foster  had  reclaimed 
a  bit  here  and  there  for  her  favourite  flowers. 
Carmen  looked  ov^er  the  wilderness  about  her 
with  a    contemplative,    beneficent    gaze.       Her 
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manner  to  John's  mother  was  beautiful.  It  was 
caressing,  deferential  Mrs.  Foster  began  to  put 
into  concrete  form  something  that  troubled  her 
vaguely.  Her  girls  were  dears ;  but  they  had 
always  been,  from  babyhood,  sure  of  themselves. 
They  had  never  quite  realised  her  dreams  of  what 
a  little  daughter  might  be.  They  had  laughed  at 
her  tenderly — at  her  and  John.  Hers  had  been  a 
world  withdrawn  from  them,  in  which  only  she 
and  John  walked  and  clasped  hands. 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  about  the  South 
Americans,  the  county  and  the  neighbouring 
counties  swooped  down  upon  them.  Much  hos- 
pitality was  offered  them.  They  were  rich, 
romantic  ;  they  had  the  true  Spanish  dignity ; 
the  girl  was  extraordinarily  handsome ;  the 
father  had  the  manners  of  a  hidalgo ;  they 
were  kindly,  generous,  simple.  What  a 
fortunate  thing  they  had  settled  down  in 
this  remote  corner  of  the  world,  where  there 
was  so  little  money  going,  and  so  few  pros- 
pects for  penniles  sons  and  unportioned  daughters  ! 

The  newcomers  welcomed  the  kindness.  They 
gave  a  large,  unstinted,  simple  hospitality.  Their 
presence  made  life  perceptibly  gayer  in  those  wild 
West  regions.  Mothers  had  hopes  for  their  sons ; 
and,  if  Carmen  was  married  off,  would  not  Temple 
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Phadrig  require  a  mistress  ?  Senor  Antonio  had 
a  presence  and  manners  to  flutter  the  hearts  of 
women  not  exactly  in  their  first  youth — if  he  was 
the  father  of  a  grown-up  daughter. 

The  county  coming  in  somewhat  pushed  the 
Fosters  to  one  side — at  least  John  felt  it  so.  John 
had  smartened  himself  up  since  that  day  when  he 
met  Carmen  de  Las  Casas  riding  the  Cid.  But, 
after  all,  what  chance  had  he  ?  Titles  were  jost- 
ling each  other  thick  as  blackberries  about  Carmen. 
\\'hat  chance  had  he  against  Lord  Ballymore, 
sleekly  handsome,  with  his  cynical,  witty  tongue, 
and  his  man-of-the-world  air  ?  Or  against  Sir 
Walter  Burke,  who  was  a  great  traveller,  and  had 
lectured  before  the  Royal  Society  and  been  re- 
ceived in  audience  by  the  King  ?  And  there 
were  others.  John  had  only  his  little  wallet  of 
poems.  One  or  two  of  these  had  been  published 
in  America.  John  was  dreadfully  shy  about  it. 
One  American  magazine  had  paid  him  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  his  poem.  Five  pounds  and  some 
shilHngs  !  He  had  carried  it  with  a  swelling  heart 
to  his  mother  and  bidden  her  to  get  a  new  dress. 
She  wanted  one.  She  had  laughed  at  John 
through  her  tears.  Then  they  had  read  the  poem 
together,  and  she  had  cried  again  and  kissed  John. 
She  said  John's  poem  had  given  her  back  her  lost 
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youth.  And  again  she  said  that  if  she  were  dead 
to-morrow  something  of  her  would  remain  aHve 
in  John's  poem. 

She  used  to  look  at  John  with  bright,  wistful 
eyes  when  he  kept  away  from  Carmen.  At  first 
he  had  been  always  finding  something  to  take  him 
over  to  Temple  Phadrig,  but  little  by  Httle  this  had 
ceased.  He  was  often  away  for  half  the  day. 
But  that  had  been  always  John's  way.  His 
mother  gave  up  asking,  when  he  came  in  of  even- 
ings, if  he  had  been  to  Temple  Phadrig.  He  even 
went  away  when  Carmen  and  her  father  were 
expected  ;  and  that  was  often  ;  for  Senor  Antonio 
clung  to  his  new-found  relations.  The  dream  of 
the  little  daughter,  who  was  to  adore  her,  kept 
slipping  away  from  the  poor  lady.  John-a-Dreams 
was  going  to  lose  the  chance  Fortune  had  put  in 
his  way.  There  had  been  times  of  late  when  tears 
had  flashed  in  Carmen's  eyes,  being  told  that  John 
was  absent  again. 

John  spent  hours  in  the  wide,  lonely  fields 
round  about  the  square  Norman  keep  which  was 
all  that  remained  of  Edmund  Foster's  house. 
There  had  been  an  Edmund  Foster  when  the 
Desmond  Rebellion  drowned  these  parts  in  tears 
and  blood.  John  had  been  dreaming  again — 
that  the  treasure  lay  buried  at  Foster's  Fort,  and 
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he  had  been  digging  patiently  about  the  founda- 
tions of  the  tower,  so  far  without  result. 

Sometimes  when  he  was  tired  of  digging  he 
would  sit  down  on  a  fallen  tree-trunk  and  make 
new  poems  and  polish  the  old  ones.  He  was  a 
painstaking  artist.  He  wrote  slowly  even  when 
the  passionate  impulse  shook  him  most,  and  he 
elaborated  with  infinite  care.  Sometimes  he 
would  do  nothing  at  all,  only  sit  staring  before 
him,  possessed  by  his  dreams. 

One  day  in  September  he  sat  staring  over  the 
golden  world  that  stretched  away  to  the  moun- 
tains. There  was  a  bright  pensiveness  about  the 
day  ;  something  a  little  sad  in  the  last  songs  of  the 
birds,  the  mellowing,  fading  gold  that  lay  over 
all  the  world. 

He  was  thinking  of  Carmen,  and  how  she  had 
broken  up  his  peace.  Before  she  came  he  had 
been  happy.  Now  he  would  never  be  happy 
again.  The  dreams  had  lost  the  power  of  satis- 
fying him.  He  felt  starved  when  he  was  out  of 
her  presence,  and  fevered  when  he  was  in  it. 
WTien  he  thought  of  her  belonging  to  another 
man  his  eyes  were  suddenly  red ;  his  hands 
clenched  ;  he  wanted  to  rend  and  kill — he  who 
had  always  been  gentle. 

A  shadow  fell  across  the  book  on  his  knee.     It 
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was  she  herself.  She  stood  looking  down  at  him — 
then  from  him  to  the  mounds  of  earth  he  had  dug 
up  looking  for  the  treasure. 

''  You  have  found  nothing,  Cousin  Yuan  ?  " 
she  said,  as  she  sat  down  beside  him. 

"  Not  yet,"  he  replied,  his  moody  eyes  de- 
vouring her  slender  grace.  ''  But  I  shall  find  it. 
It  was  in  my  dream." 

''  Will  you  read  me  your  poems,  Yuan  ?  "  she 
said.  '^  Your  mother  has  told  me.  She  says 
they  are  beautiful." 

''  She  does  not  know  at  all,"  he  answered,  looking 
down  at  the  round,  boyish  characters  in  which 
the  poems  were  set.  "  She  would  think  them 
beautiful  for  my  sake." 

"  Read  me  one." 

He  did  not  know  what  possessed  him.  The 
poems  were  full  of  her.  He  had  felt  that  he 
could  never  publish  them,  for  the  whole  world 
must  know  his  secret.  Now  he  snatched  at 
telling  her  all  he  felt  under  the  veil  of  poetry. 
Her  sweet  proximity  intoxicated  him.  He  did 
not  dare  to  look  at  her,  but  he  felt  her  nearness. 
Little  thrills  ran  through  him  from  head  to  foot. 
His  voice  shook  as  he  read. 

She  made  no  sign.  He  did  not  dare  to  stop 
once  he  had  begun.     His  passion  gathered  force  as 
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he  went  on.  The  burning  words  to  the  unnamed 
lady — what  would  she  say  if  she  knew  they  were 
meant  for  her  ? 

It  was  fire  and  tow.     His  voice  faltered  and 
fell.     She   sighed  his  name   at  his  ear  so  softly 
that  it  might  have  been  only  the  wind  sighing 
over  the  autumn  fields.     She  was  in  his  arms. 
****** 
So,    John-a-Dreams     carried     off    the     South 
American  beauty  and  heiress,  to  the  great  indig- 
nation  of   many   more    eligible   persons.     When 
his  mother,  clasping  him  to  her  in  joy  because 
he  had  given  her  the  daughter  she  craved,  and 
because   he   had   won   his   own   happiness,   said, 
through  her  tears  and  laughter,  that  surely  John's 
dream  had  come  true,  and  he  had  found  the  Don's 
treasure   at  the  old  Fort,  he  was  ready  to  believe 
she  was  right.     Everything  smiled  on  John's  un- 
believable great  bliss.     Senor  Antonio  confessed 
that  if  Carmen  had  chosen  elsewhere  he  would 
have  been  bitterly  disappointed,  since  his  great 
desire  had  been  for  the  coming  together  once 
more  of  the  two  families. 

The  question  of  the  Don's  treasure  was  for- 
gotten— the  riddle  read  at  last.  But  some  time 
in  the  following  winter  the  old  tower,  under- 
mined  by   John's   explorations,   tumbled   down 
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bringing  with  it  a  great  tree  that  grew  on  the 
same  hillock.  The  roots  of  the  tree  brought  up 
with  them  a  great  number  of  gold  and  silver  cups, 
treasure  of  one  kind  or  another  ;  but  not  what 
had  been  reported  ;  nothing  to  make  the  Fosters 
rich,  although  enough  to  stock  a  small  museum- 
John  always  said  he  believed  that  only  a  portion  of 
the  Don's  treasure  had  been  hidden  there.  Some 
time  his  dreams  might  give  him  another  clue. 
But  as  for  himself,  he  had  found  his  treasure, 
and  he  was  well  contented.  His  dreams  had  only 
been  pre-visions  of  the  unflawed  jewel  he  was  to 
find  at  the  Fort. 


"PER  1ST  AM  SANCTAM 
UNCTIONEM." 

'  ril  tell  you  now,"  said  Father  Power,  "  the 
queerest  circumstances  under  which  I  ever  pre- 
pared a  man  for  death.  I  was  sitting  by  the  fire 
of  as  arctic  a  winter's  evening  as  I  remember.  The 
snow  was  up  to  my  door  and  the  Wellingtonia  out 
there  stood  against  the  white  hills  as  black  as 
ink.  I  was  new  to  the  mountains :  and  I  was 
thinking  how  pleasant  it  was  in  the  town  where  if 
I  felt  a  bit  lonely  there  was  always  a  parishioner 
glad  to  see  me,  and  a  meal  for  me  if  I  wanted  it, 
and  a  game  of  cards  and  the  pleasant  friendly 
conversation  and  the  hot  glass  of  punch.  I  can 
tell  you  the  thought  of  the  lit  rooms  and  the  kind 
faces  made  Glen  Maura  seem  all  the  lonelier. 
There  was  myself  in  the  house  and  my  house- 
keeper, poor  Mary  Scanlan,  God  rest  her.  She 
was  stone  deaf  and  it  kept  her  from  talking  me 
over  with  the  parish.  But  it  made  her  nothing  of 
society  in  the  house  when  a  poor  priest  felt  that 
lonesome  that  he  spoke  to  himself  for  company 
and  was  startled  at  the  sound  of  his  own  voice. 
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Barring  the  mountain  sheep  and  the  birds  there 
wasn't  a  Hving  creature  nearer  than  three  miles. 

"I'd  read  the  Freeman's  Journal  twice  over  and 
was  thinking  of  going  to  my  bed,  feeHng  a  bit 
miserable,  I  must  confess  it,  when  old  Mary 
knocked  at  the  door  and  came  in  without  waiting 
to  be  told.  Sure  she  wouldn't  hear,  the  creature, 
not  if  you  were  to  shout  yourself  hoarse. 

"  '  Reverend  Father,'  she  says,  '  there's  a  sick 
call  without.' 

"  '  Where  to  ?  '  asks  I,  forgetting  she  was  so  deaf. 

"  '  I  never  knew  one  sick  call  to  come  but  what 
there  was  two,'  she  went  on.  She  took  a  terribly 
gloomy  view  of  things,  did  Mary ;  I  suppose  'twas 
part  her  deafness,  part  her  being  a  teetotaller,  and 
that  too  had  its  advantages  for  a  priest,  but  I  often 
wished  she  was  cheerfuller. 

"  '  Like  as  not,'  she  says,  '  this  one  '11  take  your 
Reverence  up  to  the  head  o'  the  Glen — that  is, 
if  you  don't  get  buried  in  a  drift.  An'  when 
you've  come  back  every  step  o'  the  way  an'  have 
crossed  your  own  threshold,  there'll  be  a  man 
behind  you  saying — '  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Rev^erend  Father,  but  there's  a  poor  woman 
mortial  bad  up  at  Glenatore.'  An'  you'll  have 
to  go  back  every  step  of  the  way  an'  maybe  die 
yourself  on  the  road.'  " 
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Father  Power  turned  to  the  dark-faced  young 
English  priest,  who  was  Hstening  with  a  somewhat 
puzzled  expression. 

"  Perhaps  you  never  heard,  Father  Smith,"  he 
saia,  ''  that  in  Ireland  it  would  be  considered  the 
greatest  of  ill-luck  to  a  sick  person  to  call  the  priest 
to  him  while  he's  engaged  on  a  sick  call.  He  must 
be  finished  with  it  bag  and  baggage.  IMany  a 
time  I've  come  back  six  miles  of  mountain  from  a 
sick  call  knowing  well  that  there  were  footsteps 
behind  me  the  whole  way  and  that  I'd  have  to  go 
back  every  step  of  the  way  from  my  own  hall  door. 
Aye,  indeed,  superstition  hasn't  much  pity  on  man 
or  beast.  I  remember  poor  Lawrence  Lynch — 
he  was  with  me  at  Clonliffe — he  got  his  end 
through  the  same  thing,  for  the  horse  was  dead- 
beat  and  he  wouldn't  take  him  out  again,  and  off 
he  started  on  foot  to  go  back  the  whole  fourteen 
Irish  miles  he'd  travelled  over.  He  gave  the  old 
woman  the  Last  Sacraments.  She  was  as  lively  as 
a  cricket  next  day  and  lived  to  dance  at  her  great- 
granddaughter's  wedding ;  but  poor  Larry  fell 
over  a  quarry's  edge  in  the  dark  and  the  neck  of 
him  was  broken,  the  poor  fellow." 

"  Dear  me  !  "  said  Father  Smith,  who  was  just 
beginning  to  discover  the  real  self-sacrifice  and 
devotion  to  duty  that  underlay  a  gaiety  he  had 
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once  misjudged.  ''  It  would  be  almost  justifiable, 
I  should  think,  not  to  attend  the  second  call — m 
one  smgle  mstance,  so  as  to  rout  the  superstition." 

"  No  such  thing,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Father 
Power,  who  had  a  liking  for  big  words  at  times. 
"  Whether  in  the  hyperborean  rigours  of  the 
winter  or  the  sultry  lassitudes  of  the  summer, 
whether  Hghtning  flashes  on  the  heights,  or  the 
snow  in  its  purity  stretches  a  ghttering  mantle, 
duty  calls  us  and  we  must  obey." 

He  laughed  light-heartedly  and  the  others 
laughed  with  him.  Father  Power  was  always 
ready  to  laugh  at  his  own  magniloquence. 

"  I'm  getting  as  long-winded  as  an  Englishman," 
he  said,  with  a  roguish  look  at  the  English  priest. 
"  I  suppose  it's  catching  it  is.  Well,  to  get  on  with 
my  story.  It  was  no  good  trying  to  get  anything 
out  of  old  Mary,  so  I  just  stepped  into  the  hall  and 
opened  the  hall  door.  The  night  was  black  as  ink, 
except  for  the  snow  on  the  ground  and  the  far- 
away lights  of  Dublin  that  made  auriferous  deposits 
on  the  sky.  I  made  out  a  little  ass-cart  standing  at 
the  gate  and  a  man  sitting  on  a  plank  laid  across  it. 
He  was  muffled  up  to  the  eyes,  that  much  I  could 
see,  and  says  he — '  Reverend  Father,  there's  a  man 
that'll  never  see  dayhght  waiting  for  you  above  in 
Glenmacnass.     I  brought  the  ass  and  cart,'  says 
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he,  '  to  keep  your  Reverence's  feet  dry :  and  the 
ass  knows  the  way.  'Tisn't  spilling  us  in  the  ditch 
she'll  be.' 

''  Wd\,  if  it  wasn't  for  the  grandeur  I  might  as 
well  have  walked  the  w^hole  journey,  for  'twas  out 
of  the  cart  I  w^as  oftener  than  I  was  in  it :  but 
himself  kept  his  seat  no  matter  how  bad  the  hill 
was,  and  indeed  I  pitied  the  Httle  ass.  But  it  was 
the  good  guide  she  made,  and  I  don't  know  that 
we'd  ever  have  got  there  without  her. 

**  You  know  w^hat  Glenmacnass  is — a  gloomy 
and  frowning  spot  even  on  a  golden  summer  day. 
W^ell,  think  of  it  on  a  winter  night  with  the  snow 
on  the  ground,  and  more  coming  by  the  howHng 
of  the  wind,  and  the  sky  blacker  than  your  hat  and 
not  a  star  showing  in  it.  I  know  this  Glen  better 
now  than  I  did  then.  Indeed  'twas  my  first  visit 
to  it  and  I  didn't  get  a  good  first  impression  of  it 
at  all,  at  all.  But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come,  for 
suddenly,  the  ass  stopped  by  something  I  thought 
was  the  wall  of  a  house.  Sure  enough  it  was  the  old 
police-barracks  and  as  some  of  you  know,  the  road, 
such  as  it  is,  stops  there.  '  We'll  leave  the  little 
ass,'  says  my  midnight  visitor,  '  in  the  shelter  of 
the  wall.  She'll  never  stir  till  your  Reverence 
comes  back  to  her.  She  w^on't  be  long  gettin'  you 
home,'  he  says,   '  an'  dont  you  be  afraid  she'll 
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stumble,  for  a  false  step  she  never  made  :  and  she'll 
take  you  home  to  your  own  hall-door.'  '  Is  this 
the  house  ? '  I  asked  stopping  him  '  No,  Father,' 
says  he,  '  but  we'll  have  to  walk  the  rest.'  '  Walk  ! ' 
he  said.  Well  of  all  the  ambulatory  processes  ever 
undertaken  by  an  unfortunate  son  of  Mother 
Church  that  was  the  w^orst — or  I  thought  it  was 
then.  'Twas  on  our  hands  and  knees  we  went  up 
the  hill,  and  he  bidding  me  look  out  here  and  be 
careful  there,  and  the  ground  falling  from  under 
youi  grip  in  the  way  that  you'd  take  two  steps 
backward  for  every  one  you  went  forward.  How- 
ever, at  last,  and  it  was  the  drowned  man  I  was 
by  then,  he  says :  '  Here  we  are.  Reverend 
Father,  and  I  think  you'll  be  none  the  worse 
for  a  drop  of  spirits.  Get  up  now,'  he  says, 
'  for  you  needn't  be  wearin'  out  the  knees 
of  your  trousers  any  longer.'  W^ell,  I  got  up, 
and  I  knew  by  the  feel  of  my  feet  I  was 
on  a  bit  of  level  ground — and  something  I  took  to 
be  a  cabin  stood  up  dark  before  me,  but  there 
wasn't  a  sign  of  light  or  life  about  it.  I  heard  the 
latch  go,  and  he  pulled  me  after  him  into  the 
house.  I  felt  the  warmth  of  it  going  through  my 
bones,  for  my  teeth  were  beginning  to  chatter. 
The  turf  wasn't  altogether  out  and  he  stirred  up 
the  ashes  of  it  and  I  saw  it  was  alive.     And  he 
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struck  a  match  then  and  Ht  a  candle,  and  I  saw  a 
table  with  a  white  cloth  on  it  and  a  crucifix  and  a 
couple  of  candles,  all  set  out  for  the  sick  call. 
You  wouldn't  have  expected  to  see  the  like  in  such 
a  desolate  place.  There  was  an  old  bed  with 
a  patchwork  quilt  and  a  couple  of  broken 
chairs,  a  dresser  and  the  usual  coloured  prints  on 
the  wall.  You  couldn't  make  out  for  the  smoke 
which  w^as  Dan  O'Connell  and  which  St.  Patrick. 
But  not  a  sign  of  life  there  was  in  the  place  except 
our  two  selves,  and  a  few  fowls  in  the  rafters  that 
began  to  give  out  a  great  cackle  thinking  the 
candle-Hght  was  day. 

"  '  Where  is  the  sick  person  ?  '  asked  I. 

^'  '  Take  a  drop  o'  whiskey,'  said  he.  '  'Tis  your 
death  I'll  have  lyin'  at  my  door.' 

"  *  When  I've  done  my  duty,'  says  I.  "  Where 
is  the  sick  person  ?  ' 

"  '  'Tis  meself,  your  Reverence,'  says  he.  '  I'm 
in  a  very  bad  way.  I  won't  be  in  it  by  mornin'. 
I'd  like  you  to  have  the  Httle  ass.  Sure  I've 
neither  kith  nor  kin." 

"  Well,  I  looked  him  in  the  face  and  I  saw  he 
was  a  dying  man. 

My  poor  fellow,'  I  said.  '  Why  didn't  you 
let  me  do  it  at  the  house  ?  You  were  in  no  state 
for  travelling.' 
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"  '  Oh  no,  Reverend  Father,'  he  says,  '  that 
wouldn't  be  a  decent  way  of  doing  it  at  all.  I'll 
strip  myself  an'  get  into  my  bed  an'  you'll  anoint 
me  there  an'  give  me  the  Sacraments  an'  with  the 
blessin'  o'  God  I'll  go  easy.' 

"  And  so  he  took  off  his  few  poor  rags  and  got 
into  bed  and  I  anointed  him  and  gave  him  the 
last  Sacraments :  and  before  I  was  done  I  heard 
the  rattle  in  his  throat.  So  I  knelt  down  beside 
him  and  said  the  prayers  for  the  dying  and  within 
the  hour  he  was  dead." 

"  And  you  never  had  the  whiskey  after  all," 
said  the  Canon,  sitting  twinkling  in  his  corner. 
"  That  was  hard  on  you,  Tom,  and  you  so  wet." 

"  Indeed  it  was  then,"  said  Father  Power, 
simply.  "  I  had  the  worst  cold  I  ever  had  in  my 
life  after  it.  But  sure  I  had  to  fast.  Wasn't  I 
saying  Mass  in  the  morning  ?  It  was  one  o'clock 
when  the  poor  fellow  died,  and  I  had  to  make  my 
way  down  as  best  I  could  to  the  police-barracks. 
I  just  commended  myself  to  God  and  let  go  at 
the  top  of  the  path  and  I  sliddered  the  whole  way 
down  to  where  the  little  ass  was  standing.  Lucky 
for  me  I  didn't  know  the  precipice  was  on  one  side 
of  me  :  or  I  wouldn't  have  had  the  nerve.  I  woke 
up  the  police-barracks  and  the  sergeant's  wife  and 
another  woman  promised  me  to  go  and  see  to  the 
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poor  fellow  as  soon  as  it  was  day.  I've  got  the 
little  ass  still.  Til  never  forget  the  rate  she  took 
me  home  at  that  night.  Poor  Barney  Callaghan's 
ass  !  They  say  no  one  ever  knew  her  age.  There's 
some  that  say  she  was  in  it  before  the  mountains 
were  made.  I  might  have  sold  her  for  a  com- 
misariat  donkey  the  time  of  the  South  African 
War  if  I  wasn't  too  honest  and  too  fond  of  her." 

"  That's  a  queer  story  of  yours,  Father  Power,'' 
said  Father  McXulty,  an  immensely  big  young 
priest  w^ho  sat  in  the  corner,  pulling  at  his  pipe  : 
"  but  when  I  w^as  on  the  mission  in  Manchester  I 
anointed  a  man  in  queerer  circumstances  than 
that." 

"  Let  us  have  it,  Dick,"  said  the  Canon.  It 
was  noticeable  that  all  the  priests  were  Dick,  Tom 
and  Harry  to  the  Canon,  while  they  were  scrupu- 
lous in  addressing  each  other  as  Father  So-and-So 

Father  McNulty  cleared  his  throat  and  began 
his  tale.  He  had  a  very  innocent,  good-humoured 
young  face,  and  the  air  of  shyness  became  it. 

"  I  was  coming  back  from  a  sick-call  one  night," 
he  said,  "  and  a  miserable  wet  night  it  was,  though 
not  so  bad  as  the  night  Father  Power  was  called  to 
Glenmacnass.  It  was  a  dirty,  slummy  part  of  the 
town,  and  I  was  hurrying  along  fast  when  a 
woman  caught  me  by  the  arm.     '  You're  a  priest  ?' 
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she  said.  '  I  am,  child,'  said  I.  '  Glory  be  to 
God  for  that  same.'  '  My  husband's  very  bad,' 
she  said.  '  I  couldn't  leave  him  a  mmute  this 
week  back  but  what  he'd  be  out  of  his  bed  and  in 
the  street.  The  doctor  said  it  would  kill  him  dead 
if  he  was  to  get  out  in  this  weather.  The  fever's 
strained  his  heart  to  that  extent  that  he'd  go  out 
like  the  snuff  of  a  candle.  And  there  wasn't  a 
creature  I  could  trust  to  look  after  him.  But 
now,'  she  said,  '  he's  dying,  if  he's  not  dead. 
'Twas  the  mercy  of  Heaven  sent  you.  Come  in, 
Father,  an'  give  poor  Pat  absolution,'  she  said, 
'  if  it's  only  to  be  conditional.' 

"  Well,  I  turned  and  went  with  her.  It  was 
no  time  for  asking  questions  and  I  was  very  glad 
I  had  the  sacred  oils  with  me.  \Vc  stopped  at  a 
gate  in  the  wall  and  she  opened  it — I  noticed  that 
it  was  fastened  with  a  padlock — and  we  went  in 
and  she  bolted  it  behind  us.  We  crossed  a  sort  of 
courtyard  or  garden — I  couldn't  make  out  which  in 
the  darkness — and  then  she  opened  a  house-door 
and  the  Hght  streamed  out.  I  looked  about  me  and 
caught  a  ghmpse  of  high  walls  on  every  side,  all 
quite  black  so  far  as  I  could  see.  '  W^e're  to  our- 
selves. Father,'  she  said,  looking  back  at  me.  '  No- 
thing all  round  but  the  warehouses.  Poor  Pat  was  a 
watchman  at  the  warehouses  before  he  took  bad.   If 
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you  knew  the  sort  of  neighbours  we  have  you'd 
know  how  glad  Pat  and  myself  are  to  be  shut  away 
to  ourselves.' 

"  I  followed  her  into  the  house  and  a  clean  little 
spot  it  was.  There  was  a  four-post  bed  in  the 
corner  and  there  was  something  on  it  that  didn't 
seem  to  me  to  have  a  stir  or  sign  of  Hfe  in  it 
I  went  over  and  looked  down  at  the  man.  He 
was  a  bigger  man  than  myself  and  must  have  been 
a  powerful  man  in  health.  He  was  lying  with  his 
head  flung  back  and  the  two  feet  of  him  standing 
up  stiffly  in  the  bed. 

"  '  My  poor  child,'  I  said, '  I'm  afraid  he's  gone.' 

''  '  Oh,  he's  not.  Father,'  she  answered. 
'  Take  the  looking-glass  and  you'll  see  he's 
breathing.' 

"  She  put  a  Httle  glass  into  my  hand  and  I  held 
it  over  his  mouth.  Sure  enough  there  was  a  faint 
cloud  upon  it.  As  I  turned  to  put  down  the  glass 
I  noticed  that  she  was  holding  the  table  as  though 
she  was  weak.  At  the  same  moment  something 
of  bareness  about  the  room  struck  me.  '  You're 
hungry,'  said  I.  'I  am.  Father,'  said  she.  '  I 
haven't  had  bit  or  sup  since  yesterday.' 

"  I  felt  in  my  pocket  for  a  shilHng  and  brought 
it  out. 

"  '  Take    that,    child,'    said  I.     '  Go  and    buy 
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yourself  some  food.  I'll  anoint  your  husband 
while  you're  away.     He'll  be  safe  with  me.' 

"  She  took  the  shillinp,  and  by  the  look  in  her 
face  I  realised  that  she  was  starving.  A  kind  of 
queer  animal  joy  came  into  it  as  though  she  saw 
food.     Yet  she  had  an  ashamed  look  too. 

^'  '  God  knows,'  she  said,  '  it  isn't  of  my  stomach 
I  ought  to  be  thinkin'  now.' 

"  I  pushed  her  out  by  the  two  shoulders.  W'hen 
I  thought  she  was  gone  she  came  back  to  say  that 
she'd  lock  the  outer  door  and  take  the  key  with  her. 

"  '  I'll  be  back  in  no  time,  Father,'  she  said. 
'  But  if  you  knew  the  neighbours  you'd  be 
glad  to  be  locked  in  from  them.' 

"  Well,  she  was  gone  at  last,  leaving  the  house- 
door  open.  The  night  was  close,  for  all  it  was 
wet,  and  I  was  glad  of  the  damp  air  blowmg  in. 
I  had  just  got  out  my  case  and  was  placing  the 
contents  on  the  table  when  I  heard  a  rustling 
behind  me. 

"  I  looked  around  sharply,  but,  quick  as  I  was, 
the  sick  man  was  quicker  than  I  was.  I  tried  to 
catch  him  as  he  leaped  out  of  bed,  but  he  was  more 
slippery  than  an  eel :  he  hadn't  a  stitch  on  him, 
no  more  than  the  hour  he  was  born.  And  before 
I  could  collect  my  wits  he  was  out  through  the 
open  door  into  the  night. 
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"  I  wasn't  long  in  slipping  after  him  and  I  had 
the  vessel  with  the  holy  oils  in  my  hand.  I  just  had 
time  to  be  glad  that  the  street  gate  was  fast,  before 
there  began  the  queerest  chase  you  ever  heard  of. 

^*  You  see,  I  didn't  know  the  place  and  it  was 
pitch-dark.  There  he  had  the  advantage  of  me. 
It  was  bigger  than  I  thought  and  yet  it  wasn't  very 
big.  There  was  a  bit  of  a  garden,  and  the  rest 
was  a  rubbish-heap,  full  of  very  unpleasant  things, 
such  as  old  iron  hoops  which  rose  up  when  you 
trod  on  them  and  hit  you  a  sounding  whack  on  the 
shin.  There  was  a  water-butt  in  one  corner,  and  a 
sort  of  rockery  in  another.  And  there  were  a  good 
many  cats  I  judged  by  thehissing  noise  that  came  out 
of  the  darkness.  Once  I  trod  on  a  cat's  tail  and  you 
ne\er  heard  such  language  as  followed,  from  the  cat. 

"•  I've  heard  of  dancing  dervishes,  but  I  don't 
suppose  any  dervish  of  them  all  ever  danced  more 
wildly  than  my  man.  To  make  things  worse  it 
had  come  on  to  pour  rain  ;  and  there  was  poor  Pat 
in  a  high  state  of  fever  skipping  and  dancing  all 
over  the  place,  and  I  making  rushes  at  him  and 
catching  him  only  to  lose  him  again,  and  some- 
times coming  down  with  a  welt  myself  on  a  heap 
of  stones  or  something  else. 

"  He  didn't  seem  to  tire  out  either  as  I  hoped  he 
would.     We'd  been  at  it  at  least  twenty  minutes, 
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I  judged  :  it  wasn't  very  easy  to  judge  in  the 
circumstances ;  and  he  was  as  lively  as  ever  and 
more  lively  :  and  I  was  getting  heavier  and  heavier 
by  reason  of  the  drenching,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
blows  and  bruises  that  made  me  like  the  map  of 
Ireland  in  green  and  blue  for  a  month  afterwards. 

"  Well,  I  was  getting  tired  of  it,  and  Pat 
jumping  away  as  fresh  as  ever,  and  suddenly  it 
came  into  my  mind,  like  as  if  some  one  had 
spoken  the  words  in  my  ear  :  '  Any  minute  at  all 
the  heart'll  give  out  and  he'll  drop  dead.' 

''  I  wasn't  going  to  let  him  die  without  the 
Church,  and  me  having  been  brought  there  by  his 
poor  wife  :  I'd  said  the  conditional  absolution  over 
him  while  he  was  lying  in  his  bed  ;  so  I  dipped  my 
thumb  in  the  holy  oils  and  just  as  he  was  skipping 
behind  the  water-butt  I  met  him  half-way  and 
put  my  thumb  in  his  eye,  with  '  Per  istam  sanctam 
unctionem.''  He  let  a  yell  out  of  him  as  though  he 
were  possessed  and  skipped  the  other  side  of  the 
barrel,  and  I  caught  him  with  my  thumb  in  the 
other  eye. 

"  After  that  I  seemed  to  forget  all  my  aches  and 
pains  and  how  the  rain  was  wetting  me  through, 
and  though  he  got  away  from  me  I  was  after  him 
again.  I  was  determined  now,  and  no  matter  how 
he  capered  he  couldn't  get  away  from  me,  for  1 
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was  kept  up  by  thinking  that  the  man  mustn't  go 
into  Eternity  without  all  the  help  I  could  give 
him.  He  seemed  to  know  that  the  game  was  up, 
and,  after  he'd  escaped  me  a  few  times  more,  he 
thought  to  baffle  me  entirely  by  climbing  into  the 
water-butt.  But  I  saw  him  go  in  and  I  was  up 
after  him  and  had  him  pinned  where  he  couldn't 
get  away  from  me.  '  Per  istam  sanctam  unctionem,^ 
I  said  and  caught  him  on  the  mouth  :  and  then  he 
dropped  like  a  log  and  if  I  hadn't  been  there  to 
fish  him  out  'tis  drowned  he'd  have  been." 

He  looked  about  him,  shyly,  rather  hot  after 
his  long  story. 

''  It  was  a  queer  way  of  giving  Extreme  Unction, 
wasn't  it  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Did  the  man  die  ?  "  asked  Father  James 
McCartan  from  his  corner. 

"  He  did  not  then.  He  pulled  through  after 
all.  'Twas  myself  nearly  died  with  the  wetting 
I  got." 

"  It's  a  strange  thing  now,"  said  the  Canon, 
''  how  people  will  know  they're  dying  themselves 
when  no  one  else  could  suspect  anything  wrong 
at  all  with  them.  I  remember  one  day  when  I 
was  on  the  mission  in  Wales  my  housekeeper  came 
up  to  me  and  she  said,  '  Father  John,  there's  a 
young  man  waiting  to  see  you.'     Now   I'd  an 
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appointment  to  meet  the  Bishop  that  very  day, 
and  I  was  just  looking  about  for  my  hat  when  she 
brought  me  the  message. 

**  *  Couldn't  he  call  some  other  time,'  says  I. 
'  If  I  see  him  now  Til  lose  my  train.  I've  only 
just  got  ten  minutes  to  do  it  in.  I  can't  see  him 
and  that's  flat.' 

"  *  I  told  him  so.  Father  John,'  says  she  :  '  but 
he  wouldn't  take  my  word  for  it.  He  said  his 
business  couldn't  wait.' 

I  went  in  to  him  and  I  saw  a  fine  ruddy-faced 
young  man  sitting  in  my  arm-chair :  and  I'd  no 
thought  in  my  mind  but  that  he'd  come  to  ask  me 
to  marry  him.  I  was  flabbergasted  when  he  said 
quite  quietly  that  he  was  a  miner  from  over  the  hills. 
He  had  walked  thirteen  miles  to  receive  the  Last 
Sacraments.  ^  You're  not  dying,  man,'  said  I.  '  I'm 
dying.  Father,'  said  he.  '  I  won't  last  out  many 
days.  '  You're  the  healthiest-looking  man  I  ever 
saw  for  a  dying  man,'  I  said.  Well,  I  didn't  know 
what  to  do  :  but  he  was  so  sure  about  it  himself 
that  I  could  not  help  feehng  there  was  something 
in  it.  So  I  gave  him  the  Last  Sacraments,  feeling  all 
the  time  that  I  was  the  maddest  man  alive  for  doing 
it.  When  I'd  finished  he  thanked  me  and  went  off. 
It  was  a  very  queer  case,  and  I  was  uneasy  about 
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him  after  he  left.  The  next  day  he  was  killed  in 
the  mine.  There  was  a  bad  accident.  The  first 
name  I  saw  in  the  list  of  killed  was  his.  I  often 
wondered  how  he  knew." 

The  Canon  ended  up  quietly  and  fell  to  stroking 
the  ears  of  Vick,  his  Blenheim  spaniel.  It  was  a 
way  with  the  Canon  that  he  could  tell  you  an 
astounding  thing  with  the  utmost  quietness. 

''  I  think  I'd  know  mj^self,"  said  old  Father 
Blake  from  his  corner,  "  when  the  death  was  on 
anyone  through  being  used  to  it.  We've  had 
diphtheria  in  our  part  lately.  I  met  Dr.  Glenn 
one  day.  *  How  are  the  Harveys,  doctor  ?  '  says 
I.     '  I  haven't  seen  them  for  a  day  or  two.' 

"  '  The  child's  out  of  danger,'  he  says :  *  but  the 
old  woman's  number  is  up.' 

"  '  It's  ill  manners  disagreeing  with  a  doctor  on 
such  a  point,'  says  I,  '  but  Ciss  will  die  :  and  old 
Mrs.  Harvey  has  nothing  much  the  matter  with 
her  except  the  begging.  She'll  take  all  you'll 
spare  her.' 

"  '  I've  given  you  my  professional  opinion,'  says 
he,  going  off  rather  offended 

"  *  How  did  you  know  ?  '  he  asked  a  few  days 
afterwards,  when  Ciss  was  dead  and  buried  and 
old  Airs  Harvey  was  sitting  up  ;  and  he  looked  a 
bit  ashamed  of  himself. 
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"  '  Easy  enough,  doctor,'  says  I.  '  I  could  see 
that  Httle  Ciss  was  done  with  the  world  ;  but  the 
old  woman  was  only  thinking  of  what  you  were 
likely  to  give  her.  Small  trouble  that  would  cause 
her  if  she  was  to  die." 

''  '  It's  beyond  me,'  he  said,  going  off,  *  for  the 
symptoms  were  all  the  other  way.'  " 

"  If  you're  not  too  tired  of  the  discussion,"  said 
Father  Gilbert,  a  big,  boyish-looking  priest,  with 
blue  eyes  that  shone  around  and  above  his  glasses 
rather  than  through  them,  "  I  should  like  to  tell 
you  of  an  occaison  when  I  anomted  a  patient  at  the 

C Asylum  and  had  a  disagreeable  quarter  of 

an  hour." 

"  Fire  away.  Father  Gilbert,"  chorused  the 
young  priests,  who  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
found  Father  Gilbert  peculiarly  loveable. 

"  Well,  it  was  this  way,  boys.  I  was  called  to 
the  Asylum  to  give  the  last  Sacraments  to  a  woman 
who  was  dying  of  blood-poisoning.  She  had  killed 
her  child  and  set  fire  to  the  house  intending  to 
burn  herself  in  it ;  she  was  dragged  out  of  the 
flames,  badly  burnt,  but  still  alive.  However, 
blood-poisoning  followed,  and  I  arrived  to  find  her, 
after  a  paroxysm  which  had  exhausted  her,  lying  in 
a  stupor  from  which  she  was  not  expected  to  rally. 
I  found  her  in  the  padded  room,  still  strapped 
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down  on  her  bed,  with  a  fine,  strong,  fresh-looking 
nurse  in  attendance.  Nurse  McGregor  was  not 
a  Catholic,  but  was  a  kind,  competent  w^oman  and 
nurse.  She  looked  on  at  my  preparations, 
mystified  indeed,  but  with  a  certain  kindly  interest. 
WTien  it  came  to  the  anointing  I  beckoned  to  her 
to  help  me.  '  Can  you  hold  the  vessels  for  me  ?  ' 
I  asked.  ^  Certainly,  sir,'  she  said.  I  knelt  down 
by  the  woman,  who  was  breathing  heavily  but 
showed  otherwise  no  sign  of  life,  and  proceeded 
to  anoint  her  eyes  and  ears  and  mouth.  One  hand 
w^as  lying  inertly  by  her  side.  The  other,  the 
badly-burnt  one,  w^as  in  a  sort  of  cage  which 
enfolded  the  whole  arm.  I  could  just  touch  the 
hand,  and  that  I  did  very  lightly.  '  Per  istam 
sanctam  unctionem  et  suam  piissimam  misericordiam.^ 
I  had  got  no  further  than  that  when  my  hand  was 
suddenly  caught  and  gripped  by  the  woman's 
sound  hand.  I  may  say  that  I  have  never  known 
anything  like  the  strength  of  that  grip.  It  seemed 
as  though  it  would  crush  the  bones  into  pulp,  and 
I'm  not  a  weak  person  nor  is  my  hand  a  small  one, 
as  you  can  see  for  yourselves,'  extending  a  hand 
well  in  keeping  with  his  six  foot  two  of  height 
and  breadth  in  proportion.  '  Her  grip  was  round 
the  knuckles  and  as  I  strove  to  free  myself  it 
tightened   and   tightened.     It   was   not   easy   to 
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believe  that  a  bit  of  a  woman  like  that,  and  she 
worn  out  with  pain  and  the  paroxysms  of  madness, 
could  have  such  strength,  but  there  it  was.  I 
strove  all  I  could  to  unloose  the  fingers.  The 
nurse  did  her  best  to  assist  me  :  but  I  was  clutched 
as  in  a  vice.  All  the  time  the  woman  lay  breathing 
heavily,  a  slit  of  eye  showing  leaden-colour  under 
the  partly  closed  lids ;  but  beyond  the  breathing 
not  a  sign  that  she  lived. 

*'  I  and  the  nurse  between  us  strove  quietly  with 
that  grip  and  strove  in  vain.  Shooting  pains  began 
to  dart  up  my  arm  and  through  my  body,  increas- 
ing in  force  every  moment  till  I  assure  you,  boys,  I 
felt  sick  and  faint  with  the  pain  and  did  not  know 
how  I  was  going  to  endure  it.  All  the  time  I  was 
kneeling  by  the  mattress  on  the  floor  to  which  the 
woman  was  strapped,  and  this  somewhat  hampered 
me  in  my  efforts  to  escape.  Quite  fifteen  minutes 
went  by,  and  at  last  the  nurse  suggested  she  should 
go  for  help.  By  this  time  my  head  was  throbbing 
as  well  as  my  arm  :  I  was  wondering  how  long  it 
would  be  before  I  should  do  a  faint,  and  reahsing 
what  the  thumb-screw  meant  in  old  days.  So  I 
said  to  the  nurse,  *  Please  move  away  to  a  safe 
distance,  and  take  these  with  you,'  indicating  the 
holy  oils,  for  I  was  afraid  if  I  fell  back  upon  her 
I  might  hurt  her. 
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"  She  did  as  I  told  her  and  then  I  made  the  most 
tremendous  effort  to  get  free,  putting  out  all  my 
strength,  and  I've  a  good  deal  of  it  when  I  like  to 
use  it.  Talk  of  drawing  a  tooth  !  Pulling  your 
arm  half-way  out  of  the  socket  is  less  pleasant,  and 
that  is  what  happened  to  me.  However,  I 
succeeded,  and  though  I  fell  over  with  the  most 
tremendous  force  on  the  floor  I  was  too  glad  to 
escape  from  that  terrible  grip  to  grumble  over 
that.  But  I  didn't  sleep  much  for  some  time 
afterwards." 

^*  How  do  you  explain  the  strength  of  the 
grip  ?  "  one  of  the  young  fellows  asked. 

Father  Gilbert  shrugged  his  shoulders,  a 
characteristic  trick  of  his. 

"  How  do  I  know  ?  I  could  tell  you  strange 
things  about  the  same  asylum.  Talk  of  possession 
now     .     .     ." 

But  Father  Gilbert's  tale  of  possession  must  be 
kept  for  another  occasion. 


OWNEY 

The  farmer  had  bought  about  thirty  Httle  wild 
mountain  cattle  in  the  fair.  He  had  anticipated 
no  such  extensive  purchase.  In  fact  he  had  come 
there  as  much  for  pleasure  as  for  business.  The 
one  little  village  street  in  the  valley  between 
towering  mountains,  on  the  edge  of  a  mountain 
lake  cold  and  deep,  was  the  home  of  his  childhood. 
As  he  had  driven  to  it  over  the  mountains  in  his 
little  pony  trap,  he  had  sung  the  songs  of  his 
childhood :  his  blue  eyes  had  had  a  haze 
over  them  as  he  recognised  this  and  that  famiHar 
spot  Once,  passing  a  graveyard  with  a  round 
tower  in  it,  he  had  got  down,  and,  while  the  pony 
cropped  the  roadside  grass,  he  had  bent  his  stiff 
knees  to  kneel  by  the  grave  of  the  grandmother 
and  grandfather  who  had  been  all  he  had  ever 
known  of  parents.  Austere  and  simple  folk,  their 
bones  were  in  peace,  resting  amid  the  dust  of 
saints. 

He  had  meditated  no  purchase,  and  had  brought 
no  drover  with  him  ;  and  at  the  fair  there  was  none 
to  be  had.     It  was  a  primitive,  small  fair  where 
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the  neighbours  bought  each  other's  few  cattle, 
and  there  was  no  question  of  distances.  Now  he 
looked  at  the  wild,  bright-eyed  herd  tossing  all 
their  horns  as  they  stood  penned  in  a  corner  close 
by  the  primitive  hotel. 

"  What  can  I  do  at  all,  at  all,  with  ye  ?  "  mused 
he.  "  If  I  was  to  try  to  drive  ye  myself,  going 
along  snug  and  comfortable  behind  the  pony,  'tis 
over  the  hills  ye'd  be  before  I'd  know  where  I 


was." 


"  Would  ye  be  lookin'  for  a  drover,  your 
honour  ?  "  asked  a  little,  cracked,  pleasant  voice 
close  beside  him. 

The  farmer  looked  down  There  was  the 
tiniest  little  old  man  standing  by  the  step  of  the 
pony-cart  He  was  as  pretty  as  a  picture  His 
complexion  was  pink  and  white,  his  eyes  blue  as 
a  child's  or  the  farmer's  own  ;  his  hair  was  white, 
soft  and  fine  as  silk.  He  seemed  somewhere  about 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  he  wore  a  suit  of  clean, 
white  moleskins  with  knee  breeches ;  a  pair  of 
blue  worsted  stockings  and  stout  brogues ;  in  his 
hand  he  held  one  of  the  very  last  of  the  tall 
beaver  hats  that  used  to  be  made  in  the  Glen. 

"  Lord  love  you  !  "  said  the  farmer,  "  you 
favour  my  old  grandfather,  Andrew  Toole,  of 
Glasnamucky  Hill." 
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"  Sure,  amn't  I  a  twenty-fifth  cousin  to  him  ?  " 
said  the  old  man,  twinkHng.  "  Isn't  the  name 
of  me  Owney  Toole  ?  " 

The  farmer  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket. 

"  You'll  give  me  the  job  o'  drivin'  the  bastes  ?  " 
the  old  man  asked  anxiously. 

"  Sure,  God  help  you,  how  would  you  get  the 
likes  o'  them  over  the  mountains  ?  Look  at  them, 
the  wild  little  divils." 

"  They'd  be  aisy  enough  with  me.  I  wouldn't 
be  frightenin'  them,  an'  runnin'  the  hearts  out  o' 
them,  the  crathurs." 

"  'Tis  thirty  miles  if  it's  a  mile." 

''  An'  if  it  was  fifty,  couldn't  we  do  it  by  takin' 
our  time  ?  " 

"  Dear,  dear,"  said  the  farmer,  musingly.  "  I 
remember  the  time  when  the  Glen  was  self- 
supporting.  Everything  a  man  and  woman  wore 
was  made  in  it.  Everything  we  ate  was  grown 
in  it.  Aye,  to  be  sure,  we'd  a  bit  of  a  still  at  work 
too.  We  weren't  bothered  with  peelers  then, 
and  'twas  little  we  thought  about  Dublin  shops." 

"  They  were  great  ould  times.  Will  your 
honour  give  me  the  job  of  drivin'  the  bastes  ?  " 

"  You  don't  know  the  way." 

"  Haven't  I  got  a  tongue  in  my  head  ?  " 

The  farmer  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded, 
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as  he  said  later,  against  his  better  judgment.  He 
had,  indeed,  no  choice,  for  no  one  but  Owney  pre- 
sented himself  for  the  job.  He  talked  about  it 
a  good  deal  to  the  pony  as  they  drove  on  their 
homeward  way,  through  dark  ravines  and  mag- 
nificient  glens,  up  mountain-gorges  that  wind 
their  steep  way  to  the  sky-line  over  which  one 
felt  there  must  be  the  way  into  the  world.  But 
they  only  climbed  hills  to  descend  them  the  other 
side  into  valleys  yet  more  beautiful,  yet  more 
lonely.  Sometimes  there  were  cottages  and  cul- 
tivation half-way  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  valley  ; 
again  there  were  only  coppices  of  larch  and  silver 
birch,  the  foliage  like  the  spring  of  a  fountain's 
waters.  Little  streams  went  with  them  all 
the  time.  The  air  was  full  of  the  singing  of 
waters  and  the  wet  coolness.  The  cultivated 
valleys  were  heavy  with  the  fragrance  of  the 
new  hay. 

''  He'll  never  do  it,  God  help  him,"  the  farmer 
confided  to  the  pony.  "  The  beasts  will  scatter 
on  him,  and  go  back  to  their  homes.  What  came 
over  me  at  all,  at  all,  to  be  so  foolish  ?  " 

The  pony,  who  had  had  a  night's  rest  and  as 
much  oats  as  he  could  get  inside  his  skin,  only 
flicked  his  tail  at  a  fly.  It  was  an  easy  journey 
for    him,    since    he    went    as    slowly  as  he  liked 
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while  his  master  soHloquised  over  his  unforgotten 
days,  and  got  down  at  the  ascent  of  the  steep 
hills,  and  led  the  pony  down  the  descents. 

The  farmer  was  home  by  evening  in  his  own, 
pleasant,  golden-thatched,  white-walled  house, 
amid  the  fertile  plains. 

He  was  ill  at  ease  about  the  cattle,  and  still 
more  about  Owney  Toole.  When  he  slept,  he 
dreamt  that  the  Featherbed  was  covered  with 
snow,  and  the  Valley  of  Thrushes  filled  in  with 
the  drifts,  and  woke  up  to  thank  God  it  was  not 
so,  but  that  instead  the  white  May  moon  was 
flooding  his  room,  and  the  corncrakes  sawing  in 
the  yet  unmown  hay. 

The  next  day  passed  without  news  of  the  cattle, 
and  the  next.  By  this  time  the  farmer  was,  as 
he  described  it  himself,  **  desperate  " 

"  He's  got  lost  on  the  mountains,"  he  said 
^'  Sure  if  he  broke  his  leg  or  any  accident  were  to 
befall  him,  he'd  die  of  hunger  up  there.  Sure 
what  came  over  me  to  let  an  old  child  like  that 
go  driving  those  wild  little  divils  of  mountain 
cattle  ?  It'll  be  like  hunting  for  a  needle  in  a 
bundle  of  straw  to  look  for  them  on  the  moun- 
tains, and  once  the  hair  grows  over  the  cut  I  gave 
them  with  the  scissors  on  the  hindquarters,  I'll 
have  no  identification  mark  at  all." 
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He  was  about  to  drive  the  pony  off  to  give 
information  at  the  poHce  barracks — he  and  the 
pony  did  everything  but  sleep  and  eat  together — 
when  in  came  Owney  with  his  "  God  save  all 
here  "  at  the  threshold  of  the  kitchen. 

"  Glory  be  to  God,  man,  I'm  glad  to  see  you," 
said  the  farmer.  *'  I  thought  you  were  lost  on 
the  mountains.  Are  you  dead  beat  entirely  ? 
And  did  you  get  the  cattle  here  safe  ?  " 

Owney  looked  at  him  with  the  cheerfulness  of 
a  robin. 

''  Sure  what  tiredness  'ud  be  on  me  ?  "  he  piped. 
"  Weren't  we  restin'  all  the  way  ?  An'  as  for  the 
cattle,  look  here  !  "  He  pulled  the  farmer  to- 
wards the  door.  "  They  don't  look  bet,  do 
they  ?  " 

The  thirty  were  feeding  as  one  in  the  deep 
May  pasture.  The  gold  and  white  and  green 
was  over  their  feet.  The  steady,  grateful  sound 
of  the  feeding  reached  the  farmer  where  he  stood. 

"  They  don't  look  Hke  hard  travellers,"  said 
Owney,  with  pride.  "  There,  count  them. 
You'll  find  them  safe." 

"  They're  quite  right,  Owney,  and  you've 
saved  them  well.  Tell  me  now,  how  did  you 
find  your  way,  and  how  did  you  manage  the 
cattle  ?  " 
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"  Sure,  for  finding  my  way,  it  was  aisy.  I 
travelled  north  ever  and  always  till  I  got  down  to 
Bray  ;  and  then  the  world  was  ready  to  put  me  on 
my  right  road.  An'  the  bastes  went  with  me 
quiet  as  childher,  an'  quieter.  'Tis  the  flusterin' 
they  do  be  gettin'  makes  them  unruly.  I'd  no 
need  for  a  stick,  only  to  walk  with.  I'd  go  along 
behind  them  for  a  few  miles,  singin'  a  bit  of  a  song. 
The  bastes  like  music  as  well  as  ourselves.  An' 
when  I  saw  them  laggin',  I  called  a  halt  and  sat 
down  myself  by  the  side  of  the  road.  I  spared 
them  in  the  hate  o'  the  day.  We  done  most  o' 
the  walkin'  in  the  mornin'  an'  evenin'.  An'  whin 
the  night  came  I  lay  down  in  the  middle  o' 
thim.  'Twas  like  havin'  a  lot  0'  childher  about 
you  to  hear  them  all  breathin'  in  their  sleep. 
An'  now  an'  again  one  'ud  get  up  an'  pick  a  bit, 
an'  blow  the  breath  off  his  nostrils  an'  lie  down 
an'  sleep  again.  'Twas  the  sweet  breath  they 
had  all  around  me.  I'd  a  quarter  of  oat-cake 
tied  on  to  the  stick,  an'  it  is  when  we'd  halt  I'd 
ate  a  bit  an'  have  a  drink  of  the  spring.  One 
woman  at  a  cottage  gev  me  a  drink  o'  sweet 
buttermilk.  I  never  tasted  better." 
''  Was  the  oat-cake  all  you  had  ?  " 
"  Till  I  got  to  Bray.  What  did  I  want  better  .? 
The  world  knows  that  there's  food  and  mate  in 
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oat-cake.  'Twas  beautiful,  glory  be  to  God, 
wakin'  up  in  them  valleys  with  nothin'  but  the 
lark  betune  you  an'  Heaven.  Aye,  faith.  Sure, 
what  would  happen  to  me  ?  An'  once  I  got  to 
Bray,  my  job  was  taken  out  o'  me  hands  alto- 
gether." 

"  How  was  that  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  was  the  young  gintlemen,  God  bless 
them.  I  met  a  couple  first  with  satchels  o'  books 
on  their  backs  just  outside  Bray,  an'  they  turned 
round  with  me  an'  drove  the  bastes  for  me  a 
couple  o'  miles  on  the  road.  'Twas  then  I  was 
gettin'  puzzled  a  bit,  and  the  bastes  were 
frightened  be  rayson  o'  the  traffic.  Och,  the 
wonderment  of  them  when  they  saw  a  thrain ! 
I'd  heard  tell  of  them  meself,  though  I'd  never 
seen  one,  so  I  was  prepared.  This  thrain  let  a 
screech  out  of  her,  and  I  nearly  lost  the  cattle. 
Only  for  the  young  gintlemen  I'd  never  ha'  got 
them  together  again.  I  hope  they  weren't  late 
for  their  school.  Me  and  them  had  hardly  parted 
when  I  met  another  and  fell  in  conversation  with 
him,  and  he  put  me  as  far  as  Stillorgan  on  the  road. 
I  forgot  to  say  that  the  first  two  went  into  the 
house  o'  wan  o'  them  an'  brought  me  out  three 
beautiful  pieces  o'  bread  with  mate  laid  between 
them — beef,  no  less,  an'  mustard  on  it.     There's 
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terrible  good  in  them  young  gintlemen  that  goes 
to  school." 

*'  I  never  found  them  anything  but  bags  of 
mischief  myself,"  said  the  farmer.  ''  I'd  as  soon 
have  the  devil  after  my  cattle  as  a  school- 
boy. 

'*  They  were  terrible  kind  to  me,"  went  on 
Owney.     "  At  Donnybrook  a  few  more  helped  me 
a   bit   o'   the  way.     'Twas  them   'lectric   trams 
frightened  the  bastes  out  o'   their  seven  sinses 
there.     Sure   small   wonder !     Whin   I   saw   the 
first  one  comin'  along  myself,  I  thought  it  was 
the  quarest  thing  I'd  ever  seen.     Ne'er  a  horse 
to  it,  ayther.     Small  wonder  the  bastes  broke  off 
wid  themselves  !     The  other  side  o'  Terenure — 
bedad  I've  travelled  more  since  I  seen  you  at  the 
fair,  an'  larned  more  names  o'  quare  places  nor 
I  ever  looked  to  do  in  my  Hfe  !     I  met,  maybe, 
twenty    young    gintlemen.     They   were    on    for 
some  sort  of  a  play,  I  think,  for  they  were  wearin' 
quare   lookin'    things   wid   little   rings   on   them 
round  their  bodies,  an'  wan  had  a  ball,  an'  the 
others  had  little  camans  across  their  shoulders. 
I  think  at  first  they  was  minded  to  scatter  the 
cattle  on  me.     But  sure,  whatever  kindness  came 
over  them,   they  drove  them   back  instead,   an' 
put  me  another  bit  on  the  road,  within  about 
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two  miles  of  your  own  gate.     I  didn't  think  there 
was  such  good  nature  in  the  world,  so  I  didn't." 

''  Neither    did    I,"    said    the    farmer    grimly. 
^'  Least  of  all  in  schoolboys." 


THE  DAISY 

The  sun  shone  pleasantly  on  the  stones  of  the 
flagged  courtyard  where  old  Denis  Keon  sat,  his 
eyes  on  a  daisy  that  had  thrust  its  head  up  between 
the  stones. 

He  would  never  feel  the  warmth  of  the  sun  in 
his  heart  again.  Time  was  when  he  would  have 
looked  up  at  the  great  blazing  orb  as  to  the  face  of 
a  friend.  Even  yet  he  forced  himself  to  say, 
**  It'll  be  a  lovely  morning  for  the  haymakin', 
glory  be  to  God !  And  the  harvest'll  be  ripenin' 
that  fast  that  it'll  be  on  them  in  Glenpatrick 
before  ever  the  hay  is  in  the  cocks."  But  there 
was  no  joy,  only  deep  grief  in  his  heart  as  he  said  it. 

The  workhouse  master,  a  keen-eyed,  rosy-faced 
man,  passed  by  with  a  "  Good  morrow,  Keon  !  " 
and  a  pitying  look  at  the  drooped,  dejected  form 
too  small  for  the  workhouse  garb,  that  braced 
itself  to  answer  his  greeting  only  to  sink  in  deeper 
despondency  as  he  passed  on. 

"  He's  fretting  himself  to  death,"  he  muttered 
under  his  beard  ;  "  and  he  won't  be  the  first  by 
a  good  many  I've  seen  do  it." 
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To  be  sure  it  was  a  terrible  come-down  for  a 
respectable  stock  like  the  Keons  that  the  last 
of  the  name  should  end  his  days  in  the 
workhouse. 

Yet  Denis  had  come  in  himself  rather  than  be  a 
burden  on  those  who  would  have  received  him 
cheerfully.  He  could  not  be  another  mouth  to 
feed  where  there  were  so  many.  So  one  fine  May 
morning,  with  a  breaking  heart,  he  had  locked  his 
cabin  door  for  the  last  time,  put  the  key  under  a 
stone  where  it  might  be  found  when  he  was  gone, 
and  stolen  away  mysteriously  in  the  quiet 
golden  light  to  where  the  city  smoked  far  down  on 
the  plain  under  the  mountains.  He  was  afraid 
someone  might  w^ant  to  keep  him,  and  there  were 
so  many  mouths  to  be  fed. 

He  had  come  somewhere  about  noon,  weary  and 
footsore,  to  the  workhouse  gates,  and  had  passed 
within  them  ;  never  to  come  out  again,  he  said 
to  himself,  not  even  when  he  was  dead,  for  the 
pauper  dead  sleep  alone  in  a  graveyard  within  the 
walls. 

He  would  have  liked  well  enough  to  go  out 
sometimes  as  the  others  did  and  find  his  way  to 
the  pleasant  country,  to  watch  the  rotation  of 
the  crops  and  bask  in  the  silence  and  the  sunshine, 
to  look  up  at  the  hills  where  Glenpatrick  lay,  to 
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drink  of  a  little  stream  that  had  run  down,  gold  as 
amber,  from  the  same  blessed  place. 

Sitting  there  in  the  flagged  yard  he  was  sick  for 
the  old  familiar  things,  sick  to  be  away  from  the 
yard  with  its  high,  imprisoning  walls,  the  slouching 
figures  that  went  to  and  fro,  the  bare  wards  with 
their  glaring  whitewashed  walls,  w^here  he  had  to 
hear  things  he  detested.  But  the  grey  workhouse 
clothes  kept  him  a  prisoner.  He  felt  the  degrada- 
tion in  his  heart  so  that  he  felt  he  could  not 
face  the  old  beloved  world  in  them.  He  must 
stay  where  he  was,  he  who  had  been  self-respecting 
and  respected  by  the  neighbours,  who  had  farmed 
his  bit  of  land  and  done  well  in  the  good  times ; 
who  had  once  long  ago — in  some  other  world 
perhaps,  it  seemed  so  far  away — courted  and 
married  Mary  Gleeson. 

It  was  well  Mary  was  out  of  it,  he  said  to  himself 
sorrowfully,  shaking  his  old  grey  head. 

Everyone,  gentle  and  simple,  had  thought  well 
of  them.  Hadn't  her  Ladyship  chosen  Mary  out 
of  all  the  women  to  foster  the  Captain  ?  Didn't 
his  Lordship  often  say  that  they  should  never  want 
for  anything  since  they  had  given  him  back  his 
delicate  son  a  brown,  bonny  boy  ? 

Ah  well,  sure  the  Lismores  had  been  swept 
away,  had  lost  their  all  like  so  many  others  of  the 
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gentry  and  gone  out  of  the  country  altogether. 
Denis  had  heard  a  long  time  ago  that  his  lordship 
was  dead  And  here  was  he  himself,  that  his 
lordship  had  thought  the  world  of,  dying  slowly 
of  the  shame  and  pain  of  being  a  pauper  at  last. 

In  his  sad  life  just  one  little  joy — if  it  could  be 
called  a  joy — had  put  up  its  head  as  the  daisy  was 
doing  between  the  grey  flags  of  the  yard  His 
little  joy  was  as  precarious  as  the  daisy,  which  any 
moment  might  be  crushed  by  a  passing  foot. 

One  day,  soon  after  he  had  come,  while  he  sat 
on  this  same  sunny  seat,  his  old  knotted  hands 
resting  upon  the  top  of  his  stick,  a  woman  who 
had  come  into  the  courtyard,  leading  a  child  by 
the  hand,  had  approached  him  timidly  to  ask  a 
question.  It  was  visiting  day,  and  there  had  been 
a  crowd  outside  the  gates  for  a  couple  of  hours 
back,  waiting  for  admittance.  Which  way  to  the 
infirmary  .?  she  had  inquired. 

He  had  looked  up  at  her  with  lack-lustre  eyes, 
which  suddenly  brightened  into  interest.  His  gaze 
went  from  the  woman  to  the  child,  and  he  had  a 
sharp,  painful  shock  of  memory,  which  made  him 
catch  his  breath.  There  was  a  Hkeness  in  the 
woman,  still  more  in  the  child,  to  his  own  sister 
Nannie,  who  had  gone  to  America  and  died  there. 
Nannie  and  he  had  been  comrades  through  their 
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childhood.  She  was  always  delicate,  and  he  had 
carried  the  heavy  burdens.  He  had  raged  uselessly 
when  Nannie  had  married  Terence  Dempsey  and 
gone  to  America  with  him.  He  had  known  how 
it  would  be.  Terence  would  go  back  to  his  old 
ways  as  soon  as  the  novelty  of  Nannie  had  worn  off. 

He  had  been  too  true  a  prophet.  Nannie  had 
died  in  America,  a  martyr,  people  said,  bringing 
back  the  news.  Terence  Dempsey  had  killed  her, 
as  Denis  had  said  he  would. 

Now,  the  delicate,  transparent  faces,  the  pale, 
silky  hair,  the  spiritual  eyes  of  the  woman  and 
child  made  him  feel  as  though  Nannie  lived  again, 
as  though  the  child  who  had  been  buried  with 
her  had  lived  to  grow  up  and  look  at  him  with 
Nannie's  eyes. 

*'  'Tis  a  pleasant  spot  you  have  here  in  the  sun," 
the  woman  said  to  him,  when  he  had  pointed  out 
the  infirmary.  '^  'Tis  tired  we  are  standin'  at  the 
gates.  Maybe  you'd  be  keepin'  Httle  Nora  with 
you  till  I  come  out  again." 

"  Maybe  I  would,"  he  said,  making  a  place  for 
her.  "  Sure,  what  would  she  be  doin'  in  there  a 
fine  day  like  this  ?  " 

When  Mrs.  Morgan  returned,  she  found  the  old 
man  and  the  child  hand-in-hand.  Something 
different  had    come  into   old    Keon's   face.     He 
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no  longer  looked  so  utterly  listless  and  des- 
pondent. 

"  Ah,  the  old  fellow  has  found  some  friends,  and 
I'm  glad  of  it,"  the  good-natured  Master  said,  as 
he  passed  by  with  a  light,  brisk  step. 

For  an  hour  or  two  they  sat  together,  talking 
little,  but  becoming  friends  as  though  they  had 
talked.  The  young  seamstress  whom  Mrs.  Morgan 
had  come  to  see  was  almost  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  sympathy.  Before  she  left  the  kind 
woman  had  promised  to  come  again  to  see  Keon, 
and  to  bring  little  Nora,  and  she  had  kept  her 
promise  faithfully. 

It  was  an  estabhshed  matter  now  that  the 
mother  and  child  came  every  visiting-day  to  see 
their  new  friend.  He  knew  all  about  them  by  this 
time — that  ]Mrs.  Morgan  was  a  widow,  a  dress- 
maker in  a  humble  way.  She  hardly  earned 
enough  to  keep  herself  and  the  child  alive  ;  yet 
every  visiting-day  she  managed  to  bring  him  a 
newspaper,  a  bit  of  tobacco,  something  to  comfort 
him  when  they  were  gone. 

It  was  wonderful  how  the  old  heart  put  out  new 
tendrils  that  wound  themselves  about  the  woman 
and  the  child — mainly  about  the  child,  for  the 
woman  was  only  little  Nora's  mother  in  the  old 
man's  thoughts.     He  used  to  talk  to  them  about 
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Glenpatrick  and  the  beauty  of  it — the  clear 
mountain  air  and  the  singing  streams,  the  little 
white-walled,  golden-roofed  cottages  in  their 
gardens — till  the  child's  eyes  were  big  with  wonder, 
and  the  woman's  filled  with  wistful  tears. 

The  trouble  was  about  Nora's  delicacy.  The 
doctor  said  she  should  have  country  air  and  country 
milk  and  eggs  to  keep  her  alive.  If  she  had  them 
she  might  grow  into  a  strong  girl,  since  there  was 
nothing  radically  amiss  with  her.  But  in  the  city 
slums  how  should  such  a  deHcate  flower  thrive  ? 
They  were  in  a  tottering  tenement  house  of  a  back 
street  into  which  the  blessed  sun  hardly  ever 
penetrated.  The  stairs  were  fetid.  Everything 
about  them  was  slatternly,  dirty,  often  dissolute. 
It  was,  indeed,  no  place  for  Nora. 

"  I  do  be  thinkin'  sometimes,"  the  woman  said, 
with  a  watery  smile,  "  that  I'll  be  takin'  little  Nora 
by  the  hand,  and  the  two  of  us'll  be  steppin'  away 
up  the  hills  to  that  same  Glen  of  yours." 

"  Ah  sure,  they're  kind,  friendly  people  in  the 
Glen,"  Denis  would  reply.  "  They'd  be  givin' 
you  an  oat-cake  and  a  drop  of  milk  for  the  child 
as  soon  as  lookmg  at  you,  if  they  had  it." 

If  they  had  it  !  Ah,  that  was  it.  He  knew  and 
she  knew  that  they  were  poor  in  the  Glen,  especi- 
ally since  the  Lismores  were  gone  out  of  it.     The 
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Glen  was  beautiful,  but  it  was  very,  very  poor,  and 
there  was  no  chance  of  anyone  wanting  dress- 
making done  in  it.  If  her  Ladyship  had  been  alive 
now  !  But,  sure,  there  was  no  use  thinking  of  it. 
She  must  be  dead  as  well  as  his  Lordship,  and  there 
was  never  a  word  of  the  Captain.  jNIaybe  it  was 
killed  he  was  out  in  the  big  war.  Anyhow,  if  he 
lived  he  had  forgotten  the  Glen. 

So  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  for  little  Nora. 
She  must  fade,  she  must  die,  like  a  dehcate  flower 
that  is  robbed  of  the  sun  and  the  air.  It  was  a  hot 
summer.  She  looked  a  shade  more  dehcate  eve^y 
visiting  day.  It  was  about  Nora's  delicacy  that 
old  Keon's  thoughts  were  working  painfully  as  he 
sat  with  his  hands  clasped  over  the  big  knob  of  the 
stick  he  had  brought  from  Glenpatrick.  There 
was  the  daisy  springing  up  between  the  grey  stone 
flags.  It  had  caught  the  old  man's  eye  and  held  it. 
Sure  what  chance  had  it  of  living  in  such  a  place  ? 
No  more  than  little  Nora  had  in  the  tenement  house. 

The  Master  passing  by  paused  in  front  of  him 
suddenly.  The  Master's  well-shod  foot  was  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  daisy. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  old  Keon,  "  don't  step  on  it. 
If  I  may  make  so  bold,  it's  the  little  daisy,  your 
honour,  by  your  foot.  I  wouldn't  like  anything 
to  be  happenin'  to  it." 
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The  Master,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  had  a 
bit  of  the  poet  hidden  away  somewhere  in  him. 
His  eyes  followed  the  direction  of  the  old  man's 
trembling  finger,  and  he  drew  his  foot  sharply 
away. 

'*  Pm  glad  I  didn't  tread  on  it,"  he  said,  and 
his  face  softened.  "  I  suppose  now  it's  a  deal  of 
comfort  to  you  growing  up  there  among  the 
stones  ?  " 

"  A  deal  of  comfort,  sir,"  said  old  Denis ;  and  in 
his  own  mind  he  was  confused  between  the  child 
and  the  daisy. 

"  By  the  way,  there  are  a  couple  of  visitors 
waiting  to  see  you  in  my  room,  beyond  the  office, 
you  know.  I  said  I'd  tell  you  as  I  passed  by, 
You'd  better  go  in  and  see  them." 

Denis  looked  at  him,  painfully  bewildered! 
Visitors — for  him  !  And  in  the  ^Master's  room  ? 
At  first  his  thoughts  flew  to  Nora  and  her  mother  ; 
but  then,  it  was  not  visiting  day,  and  why  should 
they  be  in  the  Master's  office  ? 

"  Someone  you'll  be  glad  to  see,  someone  who 
knew  you  long  ago,"  said  the  Master,  kindly 
answering  the  bewildered  glance  as  he  went  on 
his  way. 

It  must  be  someone  from  Glenpatrick,  though 
Denis  did  not  know  how  they  could  have  found 
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him  out.  With  a  trembling  excitement  he 
hobbled  across  the  blazing  sunshine  of  the  yard, 
passed  under  the  arched  gateway,  which  was 
cool  and  dark  as  night  by  comparison,  turned 
aside  into  the  Master's  office,  and  was  directed 
by  a  wave  of  a  clerk's  hand  to  an  inner  door. 

He  entered  with  knees  that  threatened  to  give 
way  under  him.  Who  could  they  be  from  Glen- 
patrick,  who  had  remembered  him  and  sought 
him  out  ? 

Someone  took  his  hand  in  a  kind,  w^arm  clasp. 
A  voice  was  speaking,  a  voice  he  had  thought 
never  to  hear  again  in  this  world.  Was  it  his 
Lordship  ?  For  a  second  or  two  his  old  head 
swam,  and  he  could  see  and  hear  nothing.  Then 
a  brown,  soldierly  face  came  out  of  the  mist.  Not 
his  Lordship  !  Why,  it  was  the  Captain,  only 
much  older,  but  still  bonny  and  handsome.  And 
who  was  that  ?  There  was  a  tall,  elegant-looking 
young  gentleman  standing  by  the  fireplace  who 
sent  him  kindly  glances.  He  was  the  image  of 
what  the  Captain  used  to  be  long  ago  before 
he  was   a   soldier. 

^'  Don't  you  remember  me,  Denis  ?  "  the  elder 
man  was  saying.  *'  To  be  sure  twenty  years  make 
a  difference.  We've  come  back.  The  Lismores 
have  come  back  to  Glenpatrick.     This  is  my  son. 
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Archie.  The  very  image  of  what  I  was  at  his  age, 
my  mother  says.  We  used  to  say  that  the  Lis- 
mores  had  everything  except  money.  If  we 
hadn't  been  as  poor  as  church  mice  do  you  suppose 
we'd  have  forgotten  Glenpatrick  and  you  and  the 
other  old  friends  all  these  years  ?  Forgotten  ! 
Why,  the  place  was  never  out  of  my  mind.  And 
I've  brought  up  my  son  to  love  it.  The  money  has 
come  to  the  Lismores,  Denis.  We  used  to  think 
too  little  of  it  in  the  old  days.  The  good  times 
have  come  back  to  the  Glen.  Why  we've  been 
looking  for  you  these  two  months  back.  No  one 
knew  anything  but  that  you  had  gone  to  live  in 
the  city.  I  take  the  shame  to  myself,  Denis,  that 
I  find  you  here,  my  own  foster-father.  But  it 
was  no  use  coming  back  to  the  Glen,  empty- 
handed,  as  we  have  been.  Now  we  are  rich  we  will 
take  care  of  our  people.  What  do  you  think  of 
my  son,  Denis  ?  I  have  a  houseful  of  sons  and 
daughters  as  tall  and  bright  as  he  is.  What  do 
you  say  to  a  lodge  for  the  rest  of  your  days.  The 
back  lodge  is  ready  for  you.  You  can  have  your 
discharge  at  once.  I  will  find  some  one  to  look 
after  you." 

The  Captain — to  be  sure,  it  was  his  Lordship 
now — was  not  altered  a  bit.  He  was  as  eager  as 
when  he  had  been  a  boy.     How  happy  and  well 
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he  looked  as  he  smiled  down  on  Denis,  still  holding 
him  by  the  hand  !  A  lodge  at  Lismore  Park  ! 
What  an  exquisite,  unhoped-for  happiness  was 
offered  to  him  !  To  live  in  the  back  lodge  and 
hobble  out  to  open  the  gate  when  his  Lordship  or 
her  Ladyship,  or  the  young  gentlemen  or  the  child- 
ren were  passing  through  !     Only  there  was  Nora  ! 

"Well,  what  is  it  ?  "  his  Lordship  asked,  kindly. 
**  You're  thinking  there'll  be  no  one  to  look  after 
you,  but  we  shall  find  someone.  Isn't  there 
someone  you  know  ...   ?  " 

"  There  is,  your  Lordship,"  Denis  answered, 
eagerly.  "  There's  a  good  little  woman,  and  a  little 
girsha.  They've  been  kind  to  me  here.  I  think 
I'd  have  died  if  it  hadn't  been  for  them.  And  the 
girsha^s  weak,  like  the  daisy  that  puts  up  its  head 
between  the  stones  to  comfort  me.  The  doctor 
said  she  be  dyin'  out  of  it  in  those  terrible 
wicked  tenements." 

"  Very  well,"  his  Lordship  said,  "you  shall  have 
your  friends  with  you,  Denis.  When  will  they  be 
ready  to  come  ?  To-day  ?  To-morrow  ?  I  left 
the  workmen  getting  the  lodge  in  order  for  you.', 

"  I'm  thinking,  glory  be  to  God  !  "  said  Denis, 
with  great  deliberation,  "  that  I'll  be  able  to  get 
the  little  daisy  up  with  enough  sod  to  it  that  it'll 
live  till  we  can  transplant  it  in  the  Glen." 


THE  CRICKETS 

The  crickets  were  chattering  in  the  farmhouse 
kitchen.  It  was  night,  and  the  air  was  yet  loaded 
with  the  fumes  of  whiskey  and  the  reek  of  the  turf 
smoke  through  it.  Only  that  morning  the  good 
master  had  gone  to  his  last  resting-place,  stricken 
down  in  the  prim.e  of  his  life  by  a  sudden  illness. 
The  wake  had  lasted  two  days  and  nights, 
and  for  so  long  the  kitchen  had  been  strewn  as 
with  dead  men  by  the  peasants  who  had  come  to 
drown  sorrow  for  the  dead  in  an  ever-flowing 
stream  of  whiskey. 

It  was  the  first  night  for  some  time  that  the 
crickets  had  ventured  out  of  their  chinks  with  any 
comfort.  The  glare  and  the  noise  and  the 
frequent  fights  had  extinguished  their  simple 
hsLimony.  To-night  they  were  making  up  for  it. 
The  young  crickets  ran  in  and  out  their  holes 
and  about  the  turf-ashes — long,  hght  creatures, 
half-winged  and  half-creeping.  Now  and  again 
one  took  a  flying  leap  through  the  air  from  one 
side  of  the  blackened  chimney-place  to  the  other. 
They    were    singing  like    a   grove    of    canaries. 
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People  who  had  heard  them  had  often  said : 
**  The  crickets  bring  luck.  'Twill  be  the  lucky 
house." 

The  crickets  knew  their  reputation  and  were 
pleased.  Many  a  time  an  impulsive  young  one 
had  taunted  a  patient  black-beetle  with  the  fact. 

"  Why  are  you  not  lucky  like  us  ?  "  he  had 
said,  "  and  then  you  needn't  turn  night  into  day. 
See  how  we  scurry  right  under  the  heels  of  those 
bare-foot,  red-legged,  servant  hussies,  and  never 
fear  to  be  trodden  on.  ^Vhy,  not  one  of  those 
drunken  brutes  would  have  touched  us  except  by 
accident." 

The  beetle  had  answered  nothing,  being  silent 
by  habit. 

There  was  a  very  old  grey  cricket  on  a  pro- 
jecting brick  of  the  chimney.  The  young 
crickets  thought  she  was  as  old  as  the  sea 
on  one  side  of  the  house  or  the  conical 
black  mountain  on  the  other.  She  had  really 
came  into  the  house  at  the  same  time  as  the 
death-watches,  which  was  about  fifty  years  ago, 
soon  after  it  was  built.  She  liked  to  be  con- 
sidered very  old,  and  her  contemporaries  among 
the  death-watches,  which  had  increased  enor- 
mously and  now  ticked  from  every  inch  of  every 
wall,  never  came  out  of  their  plaster  to  betray  her. 
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"  Old  mother,"  said  the  young  crickets, 
gathering  about  her  brick,  "  tell  us  a  story." 

"  Will  it  be  about  the  family  that  has  just 
ended,  or  the  family  that  lived  here  before  that, 
or  the  one  yet  before  that,  or  what  ?  " 

Some  of  the  young  crickets  called  out  for  a 
story  of  long  ago,  but  were  hustled  by  their 
fellows  who  knew  that  the  old  mother  was  offended 
if  she  was  asked  about  any  family  but  the  one 
which  had  just  ended  These  wiser  crickets 
thought  her  memory  was  impaired,  for  even  they 
credited  her  with  many  more  years  than  she  pos- 
sessed 

''  Tell  us  about  the  family  just  ended,"  they 
cried,  and  the  old  mother,  well  pleased,  crossed 
her  fore-legs  over  each  other  and  blinked  at  them 
from  the  rim  of  her  brick 

"  I  remember  the  mother  of  them  all  the  first 
time  she  came  into  this  kitchen  She  had  a  long, 
pale  horse-face.  She  wore  a  black  cap  with  ribbons 
tied  under  her  chin.  There  was  a  boy  by  her  side. 
He  looked  evil.  He,  too,  was  pale,  greenish  pale, 
and  pale,  watery,  suspicious  eyes  were  between  the 
narrow  slits  of  his  Hds.  He  was  her  son  by  her 
first  marriage." 

''  I  never  heard  of  him  before,"  said  a  young 
cricket. 
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"  He  left  before  you  were  born,  child.  He  was 
a  person  of  consideration  as  he  grew  up.  They 
called  him  the  young  priest.  He  had  money  of 
his  own,  too.  But  I  could  have  told  them  he 
would  never  be  a  priest.  His  father  was  bad. 
So  I  heard  the  mother  say  when  in  winter  I 
changed  my  quarters  to  the  parlour  fire.  The 
stories  I  have  heard  of  that  man  !  " 

The  cricket  raised  her  antennae  in  horrified 
amazement. 

"  Who  knows  if  they  were  true  ?  The  mother 
would  have  blackened  the  saints  of  God.  Any- 
how, the  son  looked  as  if  his  veins  were  full  of 
black  sin.  More  I  do  not  know.  He  was 
much  out  of  this  house.  But  when  he  was  at 
home  it  was  worse  for  the  others.  He  was  the 
spy,  the  tale-bearer,  the  one  who  put  monstrous 
constructions  on  simple  things.  He  went  on  for 
years  wearing  the  black  frock.  The  good  Bishop 
would  have  none  of  him.  But  the  mother  and 
the  stepfather  kept  knocking  at  many  doors 
seeking  admittance  for  him.  He  never  got  in. 
By  the  time  he  gave  up  thinking  of  it  he  was  no 
good  for  anything  else  in  the  world." 

*'  What  became  of  him  ?  "  asked  a  cricket.  The 
old  cricket  liked  such  leading  questions.  They 
showed  an  interest  in  her  reminiscences. 
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"  He  bought  a  whiskey  shop  with  his  money. 
He  was  fond  of  the  whiskey  Hke  all  of  them.  I 
have  heard  them  talk  of  it  as  if  it  were  an  idol. 
'  I  would  walk  barefoot  from  here  to  Limerick,' 
I  heard  one  of  the  lads  say  one  day,  '  to  get  a  taste 
of  the  black  bottle.'  And  he  smacked  his  lips 
with  enjoyment.  To  see  them  hold  a  glass  to  the 
light,  and  the  look  of  love  in  their  eyes  !  Happily^ 
crickets  know  nothing  of  such  things." 

''  We  are  only  crickets,"  said  a  young  one,  "  but 
we  have  a  more  reasonable  joy  m  singmg  and 
athletic  exercises." 

"  True  for  you,  my  son.  But  such  joys  were 
forbidden  the  children  of  this  house.  Denied 
lawful  joy,  they  grew  to  desire  the  bottle.  We 
crickets  are  wiser  with  our  children." 

"  Was  it  the  father  or  the  mother  whose  will 
was  law  ?  " 

"  Both.  They  called  themselves  Christians, 
but  their  real  god  was  money.  Later  it  came  to 
be  whiskey,  but  I  speak  of  early  days.  The  chil- 
dren were  kept  in  a  savage  loneliness.  They  were 
not  even  sent  to  school  where  they  would  have 
had  companions.  A  poor,  heart-broken  old  school- 
master came  to  give  them  such  lessons  as  they  had. 
A  little  later  the  boys  were  turned  out  to  their 
lives  of  horrid  drudgery.     They  were  mere  farm 
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labourers  on  the  poor,  cold  land,  half  bog,  and 
blown  over  incessantly  by  a  bitter  sea-wind.  The 
creed  of  the  house  was  that  joy  was  a  crime  and 
beauty  a  folly.  Ah,  it  was  no  wonder  they  took 
to  the  bottle  !  " 

''  You  must  have  pitied  them,  old  mother." 
"  I  pitied  the  lads.  The  girl  was  a  coarse, 
bullying,  bold-eyed  slut.  As  a  child  she  was  full 
of  ill  tricks.  Even  we  should  have  suffered  but 
that  we  are  too  lucky  to  be  hurt.  The  lads 
were  up  by  candle-light  in  winter,  at  daybreak, 
in  summer.  They  led  the  life  of  the  farm-horse  : 
hard  work  all  day,  and  at  night  too  tired  to  do 
anything  but  drop  in  their  places  and  sleep  the 
dead  sleep.  In  the  lambing  season  they  would 
be  out  all  night  in  the  snow.  No  pleasure  and 
never  a  word  of  kindness.  They  sat  to  their 
meals  each  with  his  eyes  upon  his  plate  :  not  a 
word  was  spoken.  The  coarse  food  was  swallowed, 
and  then  to  work  or  to  bed.  You  would  have 
said  the  parents  hated  the  children.  The  chil- 
dren surely  hated  the  parents." 

''  We  crickets  know  better  than  that." 
''  Often  I  have  chirped  to  them,  '  Take  a  lesson 
from   the   cricket,   ye   fools.'     The   cricket   does 
nothing  but  sing  and  play,  and  he  also  fulfils  the 
law  of  God.     But  they  never  heard." 
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"  Had  they  no  neighbours  ?  " 

"  They  had  neighbours — good,  honest,  kindly 
folk,  though  to  hear  the  mother  it  was  a  rogue's 
gallery.  She  read  the  evil  of  her  heart  into 
everything.  No  woman  was  pure,  no  man  honest, 
to  hear  her." 

"  And  the  father  ?  " 

"  The  father  was  a  little,  lean,  grey  old  goat  of 
a  man,  with  no  ambition  and  no  passion  except 
for  saving  gold.  His  saving  did  not  earn  much. 
He  was  too  much  afraid.  He  added  nothing  to 
his  wife's  scandalous  stories,  though  he  listened 
to  them.  He  oppressed  her,  she  said,  and  kept 
her  pocket  empty.  Once  he  found  a  tiny  hoard 
of  hers,  gathered  from  the  secret  sale  of  eggs. 
He  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  she  never  dared  to 
speak  of  it.  Why  she  should  have  feared  him, 
or  the  children  them,  I  do  not  know.  I  suppose 
it  was  a  habit." 

"  Did  they  never  rebel  ?  " 

"  When  the  lads  grew  up  they  made  one  or  two 
attempts.  They  did  not  ask  for  races,  or  a  visit 
to  the  town,  or  to  enjoy  themselves  at  a  dance  or 
a  wedding  like  their  fellows.  They  asked  to  be 
sent  to  a  fair  or  market  ;  and  once  the  master  who 
is  gone  asked  humbly  that  he  might  go  to  a 
big    meeting    of  other    men.      I   saw  him  look 
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round  the  table,  wetting  his  dry  Hps  with  his 
tongue  after  he  had  spoken.  The  father's  old 
grey  face  was  like  a  stone.  The  mother  looked 
at  him  with  a  hard  smile.  She  was  at  once  too 
ignorant,  too  vulgar,  and  too  selfish  to  have  any 
sympathy  with  the  politics  of  a  lost  cause. 
The  girl's  coarse,  red  lips  smiled  too,  and  her 
velvety  eyes,  which  could  look  sin  at  any  man  that 
came  her  way,  were  full  of  a  sly  insolence.  No 
one  spoke,  and  the  master  said  no  more.  He  cut 
a  great  chunk  of  dry  bread  and  swallowed  it  with 
pain.     He  had  tears  in  his  eyes." 

^'  There  was  the  other  son,  old  mother,  dead 
before  our  time." 

"  You  mean  Denis.  Yes,  there  was  Denis. 
The  life  made  him  sullen.  He  used  to  think  that 
his  youth  was  passing  and  they  would  soon  be 
old.  And  then  there  was  the  grave,  and  they 
had  never  lived  at  all,  no  more  than  the  brute 
beasts.  If  looks  could  kill,  the  parents  and  the 
sister  had  not  Hved  long.  Corney,  our  master, 
was  the  sweet-tempered  one.  A  day-labourer 
without  pay,  and  he  so  clever  that  he  might 
have  built  bridges  and  laid  railways.  It  was  a 
thousand  pities." 

"  And  Denis,  what  was  he  good  for  ?  " 

"  He  had  a  crack-brain  cleverness.     His  head 
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was  full  of  dreams.  He  wanted  gloiy  and  renown. 
First  he  wanted  to  fight  as  a  soldier.  Later  he 
wanted  a  pen  in  his  hand  to  be  writing  books. 
He  had  a  talent  that  way,  but  no  education,  no 
books,  no  friends,  and  he  was  as  much  cut  off 
from  the  world  as  if  a  high  stone  wall  went 
round  him  to  shut  him  in." 

"  What  became  of  the  daughter  ?  " 

"  She  married  an  honest  man's  son.  It  was 
better  than  you  might  have  expected.  If  she 
had  acted  up  to  her  mother's  opinion  of  her,  in 
common  with  all  women,  she  would  have  done 
worse.  He  came  of  as  good  a  stock  as  they  did — 
stye,  and  better.  They  say  the  '  banshee  '  cries 
when  a  Kelly  dies,  and  that  shows  the  ancient 
stock.  But  he  was  only  a  blacksmith's  helper, 
and  it  broke  the  pride  of  the  old  father  and 
mother,  so  that  they  held  up  their  heads  no  more. 
The  pride  of  them  you  wouldn't  have  believed  !  " 

"  Is  she  dead,  too  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell  you,  children.  She  went  away 
coldly  and  callously.  If  she  had  stood  up  to  be 
married  by  her  own  priest  the  old  people  might 
have  borne  it  better  but  she  stole  out  of  the 
house  by  night,  a  shameful  thing  to  do.  The 
mother  had  what  passed  for  her  heart  in  the  girl, 
little  as    she   deserved  it.       She    took  more   and 
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more  to  the  devil's  comforter  after  it  happened, 
I  have  often  sat  chirping  on  the  hearth  while 
the  mother  read  her  letters  They  raised  my 
gorge,  children,  though  I  am  only  a  cricket. 
They  were  always  a  whine  for  money — a  whine 
with  the  voice  of  the  bully  underneath.  *  Let 
her  starve  !  '  the  father  said.  But  the  mother, 
though  she  said  nothing,  pmched  and  hoarded 
and  hid  for  her  The  secret  letters  that  came 
to  her  in  those  days  were  always  a  grumble 
that  the  money  was  so  little,  never  a  word 
of  thanks  or  of  sorrow  for  the  trouble  she  had 
caused  I  pitied  the  mother  in  those  days.  The 
trouble  gnawed  at  her  heart  and  her  internal 
illness  ate  into  her  life.  Her  face  w^as  terrible  to 
see.  There  was  nothing  cheerful  in  the  house 
except  my  voice  and  my  children's,  as  we  sang 
for  luck  on  the  hearthstone." 

''  It  is  a  dreary  story,  old  mother,"  said  a  young 
cricket,  with  a  shudder. 

''  Not  so  dreary  as  the  happening.  The  old 
people  died  at  last  within  a  few  months  of  each 
other.  Then  the  lads  were  free  to  enjoy  them- 
selves, and  to  realise  that  all  around  them  were 
kind  and  pleasant  people  where  they  had  seemed 
to  Hve  in  a  desert.  But  it  was  too  late.  Their 
powers   were    dwarfed    for    want  of  cultivation. 
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And  they  did  not  know  at  all  the  right 
way  to  be  happy.  Denis  was  found  dead  one 
morning  opposite  the  glass  where  he  had  been 
shaving  himself.  They  said  something  burst  in 
his  brain.  Anyhow,  there  he  was,  face  to  face 
with  himself  in  the  glass,  dead  and  stark.  That 
was  the  third  death  within  a  year." 

The  young  cricket  shuddered  again ;  and  one 
who  was  known  to  have  a  bold  and  daring  mind, 
spoke  out. 

"  It  does  not  seem  as  if  we  brought  much  luck 
to  the  house  for  all  our  singing,  old  mother." 

"  We  did  our  best.  If  Corney  had  but  lived 
a  little  longer  the  luck  was  on  its  way.  He  had 
given  up  the  drink.  He  was  to  have  married  a 
rosy  girl  at  Easter,  and  she  would  have  brought 
him  girls  and  boys.  There  would  have  been  the 
voices  of  children  about  the  place,  happy  children 
who  would  have  banished  the  faces  of  those 
others  long  ago.  Why  need  he  have  got  wet  to 
the  skin  coming  home  that  night  from  the  fair, 
and  flung  himself  down  in  his  wet  clothes  to 
sleep  ?  What  could  we  crickets  do  against  such 
folly  ?  They  are  all  ghosts  now,  they  who  were 
living  people  in  this  house.  Strangers  will  have 
it,  or  it  will  be  empty  between  the  mountain  and 
the  sea,  with  only  the  cry  of  the  curlew  about  it 
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and  the  distant  thunder  of  the  sea  on  the  rocks. 
It  is  on  my  mind  that  we  shall  have  to  travel, 
children,   to   find   another  home." 

^'  Shall  we  bring  luck  to  the  new  house,  old 
mother  .?  "  asked  the  youngest  cricket  of  all. 

''  We  always  bring  luck,  child.  We  are  the 
luckiest  things  alive.  But  sometimes  the  folly, 
the  mahce,  the  ignorance  in  the  heart  of  man* 
are  strong  enough  to  prevent  us  " 


AN  O'MALLEY    COMES   HOME 
AGAIN 

Terence  O'Malley  was  being  driven  rapidly  up 
the  overgrown  avenue  that  led  to  Mount  O'Malley. 
Everywhere  there  were  signs  of  decay  and  destruc- 
tion. The  gate  hung  on  its  hinges.  Wandering 
beasts  strayed  about  the  park.  The  lodge  windows 
were  broken. 

"  ril  wait  for  your  Honour,"  said  the  ragged 
boy  who  drove  the  car.  *'  iNTany  a  w^an  comes 
after  Mount  O'Malley,  but  sure  they  only  has  a 
look  at  it  and  drives  away  again.  It  won't  take 
your  Honour  five  minutes." 

"  No  ;  you  can  go.  I'll  walk  back  again  to  the 
O'Malley  Arms. 

"  Very  well,  your  Honour." 

Terence  O'Malley  had  alighted  at  the  entrance 
to  what  had  once  been  the  lawn.  Still  a  few 
palings  stood  upright,  while  the  rest  lay  face  down- 
wards on  the  grass.  The  gate,  held  by  a  hinge, 
sagged  to  one  side.  The  carriage  drive  was  deep 
in  docks  and  dandelions,  with  a  clear  space  in  the 
midst  where  someone  had  come  and  gone.     Be- 
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yond  that  the  place  was  without  signs  of  occu- 
pation. 

He  made  his  way  to  the  hall-door.  Through 
the  glass  screen  he  could  see  a  hall  of  stately 
proportions,  closed  by  another  door  with  a 
glass  screen  and  fanlight.  The  screen  and 
fanlight  were  beautiful.  So,  too,  were  the 
noble  double  doors.  He  could  see  that  the 
walls  inside  were  elaborately  frescoed  ;  that  the 
ceiling  was  hung  as  with  a  forest  of  delicate 
stalactites.  He  turned  and  looked  at  the  view 
spreading  below  and  around  him.  Glorious  • 
Mount  O'AIalley  was  beautiful,  even  in  its 
decay. 

He  knocked  with  the  heavy  knocker  and  waited. 
A  thin,  exquisite  music  floated  to  his  ear  when  the 
echoes  of  the  knocking  had  died  away.  No  one 
came.  He  knocked  again.  A  dog  barked  some- 
where in  the  interior  of  the  house  ;  but  no  one 
answered  the  knocks. 

He  grew  impatient.  There  was  someone  in  the 
house.  He  had  asked  at  the  "  O'Malley  Arms '' 
who  inhabited  the  house,  and  had  been  told  that 
old  Miss  Judy  lived  there  with  Miss  Clodagh. 
What  other  information  might  have  been  given 
him  he  had  not  waited  for.  He  was  a  young  man 
of  an  impetuous  disposition,  one  to  stride  forward 
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to  the  thing  he  wanted  and  lay  hold  upon  it.  He 
had  a  masterful  air. 

Round  the  corner  of  the  house,  through  shrub- 
beries overgrown,  in  ruins,  hy  a  wall  tumbled  in 
pieces  here  and  there,  he  came  to  a  high  wooden 
gate.  Beyond  it  he  heard  a  homely  sound — a 
commotion  of  fowls,  gobbling,  being  fed. 

He  pushed  the  gate,  which  had  apparently  been 
fastened  on  the  inner  side,  and  the  bolt  fell  with 
a  clatter.  Beyond  him  he  saw  a  sort  of  courtyard, 
partly  in  ruins  like  everything  else,  the  house 
beyond,  long  ranges  of  stables  and  outbuildings. 
In  the  midst  of  what  had  once  been  a  paved  yard, 
there  was  a  bundle  of  rags  engaged  in  feeding  the 
fowl. 

"  Can  I  see  the  house  ?  "  he  called  out,  making 
his  voice  heard  beyond  the  greedy  clamour  of  the 
fowl. 

The  bundle  of  rags  Hfted  its  head.  The  face 
was  far  back  in  the  pent-house  of  an  old  hood — 
what  was  called  in  its  day  a  caleche. 

"  You've  burst  the  gate  on  me,"  a  peevish  old 
voice  said.  ''  Who's  going  to  pay  for  the  damage 
I  should  Hke  to  know." 

''  I'll  pay,"  he  responded,  easily.  "  What  will 
it  cost  ?  Five  shillings  ?  It  ought  to  have  a  new 
lock.     Can  I  see  the  house  ?  " 
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"  I'm  tired  of  showing  people  the  house.  I 
told  INIr.  Sanders  to  take  it  off  his  books.  What's 
the  good  of  showing  the  destruction  of  the  place 
to  strangers  ?  The  last  one  that  came  said  rude 
things!  We  don't  answer  the  knocker  since — 
afraid  it  might  be  more  barbarians." 

The  voice  and  speech  puzzled  him  a  little.  A 
superior  person,  evidently,  in  her  day.  Now  a 
deplorable  bundle  of  rags  indeed.  No  stockings ; 
men's  boots,  covered  with  years  of  mud  ;  a  man's 
old  overcoat  with  capes,  green  with  age  ;  the 
caleche  to  crow^n  it  all. 

''  I  won't  be  rude,"  he  said.  "  I  want  particu- 
larly to  see  the  house." 

''  W^ait  ;  I'm  coming.     Here,  ye  greedy  divils." 

She  flung  the  last  measure  of  corn  among  the 
fowls,  threw  down  the  tin  basin  which  had  con- 
tained it,  and  turned  towards  the  house. 

*^  Its  only  fit  to  be  pulled  down,"  she  said, 
after  they  had  looked  into  the  kitchens,  hewed 
out  of  rock  apparently,  with  great  pillars  and 
vaulted  roofs  of  stone. 

"  There  I  disagree  with  you,"  he  said,  following 
her  up  the  kitchen  staircase.  '^  The  O'Malleys 
built  for  eternity.  A  few  thousand  pounds  spent 
on  it  would  do  wonders." 

"  Good  Lord  !  "  she  said,  turning  and  facing 
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him  in  the  hall — the  one  he  had  seen  through  the 
screen.     ''  You're  not  thinking  of  buying  it." 

"  I  might,"  he  responded  ;  "  if  I  could  afford 
to  indulge  my  fancy.     It's  a  fancy  price." 

"  So  the  last  woman  said.  She  was  an  American 
She  didn't  pay  a  penny  for  her  manners.  Come 
in  here." 

She  opened  a  door  and  he  followed  her  within. 
The  room  they  entered  was  of  noble  proportions, 
and  was  made  loftier  and  longer  by  the  high 
windows  on  one  side,  facing  a  row  of  immense 
mirrors  on  the  other  wall.  A  chandeHer  of  cut 
glass  with  a  thousand  drops  hung  from  the 
decorated  ceiHng.  A  suite  of  high-backed  gilt 
furniture,  with  seats  and  backs  of  rose-coloured 
damask,  suggested  splendid  days.  There  was  a 
dimness  in  the  room  because  of  the  heavy  cur- 
tains at  the  windows.  Everything  was  rich  and 
faded  ;  and  neglect  here  had  made  fewer  en- 
croachments than  elsewhere  in  the  house. 

Facing  them,  as  they  stood,  hung  either  side 
the  fire-place,  were  a  pair  of  portraits  to  which 
Terence  O'Malley's  eyes  travelled.  A  lovely  girl 
and  a  handsome  young  man  in  a  miHtary  uniform — 
obviously,  by  their  dark  hair  and  eyes  and  the  rich 
colour  in  their  cheeks,  brother  and  sister. 

"  A  lovely  creature,"  said  Terence  O'Malley, 
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indicating  the  portrait  of  the  girl,  "  and  bril- 
Hantly  painted  " 

"  It  isn't  much  like  me  now,"  said  the  voice 
from  the  caleche.  "  When  it  was  painted  it  was 
as  like  as  two  peas  " 

Terence  O'Malley  stared  at  the  caleche. 

"  It  is  you  then.     You  are " 

"  Julia  O'Malley  at  your  service.  You  took  me 
for  the  hen-wife.  Maybe  you've  never  heard  tell 
of  me." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I've  heard  tell  of  you." 

"  Have  you  seen  enough  ?  The  bedrooms  are 
all  in  rags  and  tatters.  The  American  woman 
said  that  Sanders  ought  to  be  prosecuted  for 
sending  her.  "  I  daresay  it  was  cute  enough 
once,'  she  said,  '  but  now  it's  no  more  than  a 
ruined  shanty.'  \^^hy  should  I  display  the 
poverty  of  the  land  t  " 

"  I've  seen  enough,"  said  Terence  O'Malley, 
looking  at  the  picture  of  Judy  O'Malley  as 
though  he  could  not  withdraw  his  eyes  from  it. 

"  You'll  be  going  then,"  said  Miss  O'Malley ; 
and  there  was  relief  in  her  tones. 

"  Do  you  live  here  all  alone  ?  " 

"  There's  my  niece,  Clodagh.  I  wouldn't  be 
telling  everyone.  She's  the  daughter  of  poor 
Dan,    my    one    brother.     He    was    a    handsome 
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fellow  if  you  like.  He  was  in  the  Connaught 
Rangers.  He  was  killed  in  a  gymkhana  at  Allaha- 
bad. His  horse  threw  him,  taking  fright  at  the 
band.  A  queer  thing  that  Dan,  who  could  ride 
like  the  di\>il  over  double  ditches  and  stone  walls, 
should  be  killed,  and  he  only  amusing  himself." 

A  thin  music,  dying  further  and  further  in 
distance,  unearthly  sweet,  stole  into  the  room. 

''  'Tis  Clodagh's  harp,"  said  Miss  Judy.  "  She 
plays  prettily  on  the  harp.  A  pity  she  should 
have  to  do  anything  rougher.  Ah,  well — the 
O'Malleys  have  come  down  in  the  world.  I'll 
end  my  days  in  a  charitable  institution  I  often 
think  I  ought  to  go  while  Clodagh's  young 
enough  to  have  a  different  fortune.  Well — good- 
bye. I  won't  say  I'm  sorry  you're  not  going  to  buy 
Mount  O'Malley.  I  wouldn't  mind  myself  if  it 
was  to  tumble  about  my  ears  some  night  and  bury 
me — so  long  as  Clodagh  was  out  of  it.  I  need 
never  move  then  till  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Is 
your  car  waiting  for  you  ?  " 

"  I  thought  I'd  walk  back  to  Rosnaturk  " 

"  You'll  be  hungry.  Rosnaturk  is  eight  Irish 
miles  away.  If  rashers  and  eggs  and  a  cup  of  tea 
are  good  enough  for  you,  you  are  welcome  to 
them.  We  don't  turn  people  away  hungry  from 
Mount  O'Malley  even  yet.     Except  the  American 
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woman.  I  wouldn't  have  given  her  the  skin  of  a 
potato.  Come  into  the  Book  Room  while  I  see 
to  your  food." 

She  opened  a  door  between  the  mirrors,  a  door 
of  old  mahogany,  set  in  gilt  and  fluted  columns. 
He  was  aware  at  first  only  of  the  girl  who  turned 
round  as  they  came  in — a  girl  as  richly -coloured 
and  soft  as  a  damask  rose.  She  was  sitting  by  a 
big  gilt  harp.     The  music  ceased  as  they  entered. 

"  This  is  my  niece,  Clodagh,  Miss  O'Malley," 
the  old  lady  said.  She  omitted  to  ask  the  visitor's 
name.  Perhaps  it  hardly  concerned  her,  the 
name  of  a  person  who  came  to  see  the  house. 
People  had  been  coming  to  see  it  any  time  these 
twenty  years.  It  had  become  a  dreary  and 
troublesome  business  to  be  gone  through.  "  This 
gentleman  will  have  a  meal  with  us,  Clodagh. 
Amuse  him  while  I  see  to  it.  Go  on  with  what 
)^ou  were  playing." 

Clodagh  turned  her  soft  eyes  on  the  stranger. 
Terence  O'Malley  was  a  good-looking  fellow,  tall, 
athletic,  bronzed,  and  wholesome.  His  eyes  were 
kind  and  honest. 

He  took  the  chair  Miss  Judy  indicated  to  him. 

"  Please  go  on,"  he  said.  "  It  sounded  beauti- 
ful.    I  heard  it  through  the  house." 

She    compHed   without    a    word.     Miss   Judy 
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went  out,  closing  the  door  behind  her.  While 
he  listened  to  the  fairy-like  music,  he  glanced 
round  the  little  room.  It  was  an  octagon.  The 
ceiling  was  groined,  and  painted  with  stars  on  a 
blue  background.  The  walls  were  decorated 
with  paintings  of  musical  instruments.  The  fur- 
niture was  old  and  very  shabby.  Everything  in 
the  room  was  good,  but  the  atmosphere  was 
damp.  The  grate  had  only  a  handful  of  twigs 
in  it  although  the  day  was  chilly. 

His  eyes  went  back  to  the  girl,  who  was  awaking 
such  desolate  music.  They  followed  the  move- 
ments of  her  white  arms  and  deHcate  hands  as 
they  swept  the  strings. 

The  music  broke  off  with  a  dying  fall.  It  was 
like  the  harpers  of  fairy-land.  The  girl  came 
over  and  stood  by  the  mantel-shelf,  looking  down 
at  him. 

"  You  came  to  see  the  house  ?  "  she  asked,  and 
looked  at  him  with  an  intent,  puzzled  gaze  that 
made  him  wonder  what  she  could  be  thinking  of. 

"  Yes,  I  came  to  see  the  house." 

"  People  have  been  coming  as  long  as  I  re- 
member. I  came  here  a  black-frocked  child 
with  an  ayah,  when  I  was  seven  years  old.  I  re- 
member how  I  cried  when  the  ayah  went  away." 

*'  You  have  been  here  ever  since.     Poor, child  !  " 
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"  You  think  it  dreadful,  don't  you  ?  I  don't. 
I  adore  the  place.  I  only  wish  we  could  save  it- 
Oh,  what  a  country  it  is,  so  wild,  so  soft,  so  sweet  ! 
Listen  and  I  will  tell  you  a  secret.  There  was  a 
time,  long,  long  ago,  when  Aunt  Judy  could  have 
sold  Mount  O'Malley.  Not  these  many  years  of 
course.  She  could  have  sold  it  and  she  did  not. 
She  felt  she  ought  to  sell  it  for  my  sake,  so  she  has 
never  withdrawn  it  from  the  agent's  books.  I 
think  she  has  almost  lost  her  terror  of  someone 
seeing  its  possibilities  and  buying  it  to  restore  it. 
Did  you  notice  the  laurel  wreaths  and  the  Ionic 
pediment  on  the  porch  ?" 

''  I  did.  Mount  O'Malley  must  have  been 
designed  and  built  by  an  artist." 

"  I  am  glad  you  feel  that,"  she  said,  "  but  I  am 
glad  you  do  not  think  of  buying  it.  No  one  but 
an  O'Malley  ought  to  buy  it.  There  are  none 
left  but  me  and  Aunt  Judy.  Some  night  I  daresay 
the  roof  will  fall  in  on  top  of  us." 

"  Don't  talk  of  such  things  !  "  he  said  sharply. 
"  You  ought  not  to  be  here  if  the  house  is  so 
ruinous  as  all  that.  Are  you  sure  there  is  none 
of  your  kin  left  .?  " 

''  Dominick  O'Malley,  a  cousin,  quarrelled  with 
his  father  and  w^ent  to  Australia.  He  married 
beneath    him,    as    his    father    thought.     By    all 
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accounts  she  was  a  lovely  creature,  though  a 
peasant.  Dominick  never  wrote  and  never  came 
back.     The  family  has  dwindled  to  us." 

She  held  her  hands  to  the  thin  blaze  which  had 
sprung  up.  He  looked  down  at  her  Httle  dark 
head,  at  the  white  neck  with  a  scarlet  ribbon  about 
it.  "  The  Little  Dark  Rose  "  :  the  name  sprang 
to  his  mind.     It  expressed,  explained  her. 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  heavy  gong  in  the 
house. 

"  That  is  Aunt  Judy  announcing  the  meal,'' 
said  the  girl.  ''  She  will  have  put  her  best  foot 
foremost.     You  are  not  to  laugh." 

"  Laugh  !  "  he  repeated,  with  a  disproportionate 
horror. 

They  went  down  the  stairs  together.  A  cloth 
of  fine  worn  damask  was  on  the  table,  which 
could  have  seated  thirty  people.  Three  places 
were  set  with  heavy  silver  and  massive  Waterford 
glass.  There  was  a  bottle  of  wine  by  one  place. 
At  the  end  of  the  table  was  a  tea-tray,  before 
which  sat  Miss  Judy  O'Malley. 

The  caleche  was  off.  Gone  was  the  dingy 
clothing  in  which  she  had  made  herself  hideous. 
She  had  found  time  to  change  her  dress  as  well  as 
to  attend  to  the  meal,  and  the  result  was  a  pretty 
old  lady,  very  old-fashioned  in  her  dress,  with 
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frills  to  her  waist  and  a  ringlet  over  one 
shoulder. 

"  Sit  down,  sit  down,"  she  said.  "  The  ham's 
Limerick  and  the  eggs  were  laid  this  morning. 
The  claret  belongs  to  the  good  days  when  you 
could  have  drunk  a  barrel  of  it  without  feeling 
any  ill  effect." 

Terence  O'Malley  sat  down.  He  was  hungry, 
and  he  did  full  justice  to  the  meal ;  but  he  was 
thinking  how  shabby  everything  was  even  in 
those  few  rooms  the  ladies  occupied.  He  was 
discovering,  too,  a  tmge  of  sadness,  something  of 
delicacy,  a  dark  shadow  perhaps,  a  suggestion  of 
thinness  in  the  face  of  the  Little  Dark  Rose. 

While  he  ate,  a  dog,  an  Irish  red  setter,  sat 
beside  him,  and  movmg  nearer  laid  his  chin  on 
the  visitor's  knee. 

"  You  ought  to  be  pleased  with  that,"  said 
Aliss  O'Malley.  ''  It  isn't  everyone  Shot  takes 
notice  of,  so  it  isn't.  He  might  have  known  you 
all  his  Hfe." 

Terence   O'Malley's  hand   caressed  the  silken 

head. 

''  Did  you  propose  to  sell  the  furniture  and 
pictures  with  the  house  ?  "  he  asked.  "  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  things  to  look  so  much 
at  home  in  it." 
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"  You  wouldn't  be  thinking  of  buying  it  ?  " 
Miss  O'Malley  almost  shrieked. 

"  I've  certainly  come  here  with  that  inten- 
tion." 

**  And  you're  not  put  off?  You're  not  put  off 
by  all  the  rack  and  ruin.  It's  the  most  terrible 
old  rat-trap  you  ever  saw.  It's  alive  with  rats 
and  mice.  The  noises  that  will  be  in  it  of  a 
winter  night  will  be  something  awful.  No  wonder 
the  people  say  it's  haunted.  It's  all  rotting  and 
faUing  to  pieces  with  the  damp.  No  one  but  a 
madman  would  want  to  live  in  it.  You  know 
the  price  I'm  asking  ?  " 

"  Eight  thousand  pounds?  " 

'*  I  won't  sell  for  that.  I've  put  it  up  to  nine. 
Nothing's  included.  It  would  be  the  maddest 
bargain  ever  made  out  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  What 
would  become  of  Clodagh  and  me  if  we  sold  ? 
There'd  be  the  mortgagees  to  eat  up  everything. 
They've  let  us  alone.  You  can't  get  blood  from 
a  turnip.  It's  an  unfair  return  for  hospitality, 
so  it  is,  to  frighten  me  like  this." 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  "  he  said,  soothingly.  "  I  don't 
propose  to  turn  you  adrift." 

"  You'll  put  us  in  as  caretakers,  you  mean  ? 
I'd  rather  the  stones  of  it  were  over  my  head. 
Think  of  Mount  O'Malley  passed  away  from  the 
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O'Malleys.  We'll  go  and  live  in  Dublin  if  you 
insist  on  your  pound  of  flesh." 

''  It  is  part  of  the  bargain  that  you  stay." 

Miss  Judy's  eyes  flashed  fire,  then  filled  with 
miserable  tears. 

''  I  daren't  refuse  you  because  of  Clodagh," 
she  said.  ^'  Maybe  the  mortgagees  won't  take 
all.  And  the  pictures  and  silver  and  glass  and 
china  don't  go  with  the  house.  They'd  fetch 
something  if  they  were  to  be  put  up  to  auction  in 
Dublin." 

He  had  intended  to  play  with  her  longer,  but 
he  could  not  bear  her  in  tears. 

"  My  dear  cousin,"  he  said.  ^^  You  must  for- 
give me.  It  is  a  masquerade.  I  am  going  to 
make  Mount  O'Malley  as  good  as  ever  it  was, 
but  you  and  my  Cousin  Clodagh  are  to  live  here 
and  to  have  the  power  of  turning  me  out  if  you 
will." 

"  Cousins  !  What  do  you  mean  by  cousins  ? 
Are  we  entertaining  a  lunatic  escaped  from  the 
County  Asylum,  Clodagh  ?  " 

Miss  Judy  put  her  hands  to  her  head  with  a 
gesture  of  bewilderment. 

"  I  am  Terence  O'Malley,  Dominick's  son.  He 
left  it  to  me  that  I  was  to  come  home  and  buy 
Mount  O'Mallev,  no  matter  what  it  cost.     It  had 
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begun  to  go  to  pieces  even  in  his  day.  He  left  me 
more  money  than  I  know  what  to  do  with.  My 
dear  cousins,  you  will  have  to  turn  out  while  the 
house  is  being  made  sound  from  top  to  bottom. 
Nothing  shall  be  spoilt,  I  promise  you.  Let  me 
take  care  of  you  in  the  interval.  W^hy  should  we 
not  travel?  " 

Miss  Judy  uttered  a  little  dry  sob. 

"  Dominick's  son,"  she  said.  "  You  might 
have  been  mine.  My  father  didn't  like  a  marriage 
of  second  cousins." 

"  I  felt  you  were  an  O'Malley  all  the  time," 
said  Clodagh.  "  You  are  like  Walter  O'Malley 
in  the  picture  beyond,  only  your  face  is  browner." 

He  came  and  kissed  Miss  Judy's  toil-worn  hands. 
Then  Hfted  Clodagh's  and  held  them  against  his 
lips.     Over  the  hand  he  looked  in  Clodagh's  eyes. 

"  Some  time,"  he  said,  *'  I  will  tell  all  my  father 
hoped  for  me.  The  O'Malleys  have  a  great 
opinion  of  their  own.  '  Neither  kings  nor  princes, 
but  O'Malleys.'  I  will  tell  you  some  time  what 
he  hoped  for  me." 


A  GREAT  OULD  BIGOT 

I  REMEMBER  ToHi  Hcnderson  very  well  in  my 
young  days.  He  had  the  general  shop  in  Gortna- 
beg,  and  he  farmed  a  bit,  and  he  was  reported  to 
be  very  snug  :  he  was  many  a  poor  man's  banker 
too,  but,  unlike  others,  for  all  the  power  he  had 
over  his  poor  neighbours  he  never  misused  it- 
People  used  to  say,  ''  Tom  Henderson — och  !  that's 
the  rale  dacint  man.  He's  very  fair  in  all  his  dahn's, 
but  isn't  it  a  pity  he's  such  a  great  ould  bigot  ? ' 
Tom  was  a  Protestant  in  a  Southern  Irish  town 
m  the  midst  of  a  Catholic  population,  with  whom 
he  lived  on  excellent  terms  all  the  year  round  till 
July  1 1  came.  When  that  day  came  Tom,  who 
never  scorned  to  stand  with  an  apron  on  him 
behind  his  own  counter  serving  the  people,  would 
leave  the  shop  to  Herself  and  the  assistants,  and  off 
with  him  to  Belfast  and  the  Orange  sash  with  him 
in  a  bag,  to  walk  in  the  procession  on  "  the 
Twalfth."  They  said  that  if  he  met  a  Papist  on 
his  way  to  the  railway  station,  and  they  said 
"  Good  morrow,  Tom,"  or  "  Good  morrow,  Mr. 
Henderson,"  as  the  case  might  be,  he'd  just  turn 
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a  red  eye  on  them  and  never  answer  a  word.  On 
the  14th  he'd  be  back  again  in  his  place  behind  the 
counter,  quiet  and  civil-spoken  with  the  people 
for  another  twelve  months  all  but  three  days. 
That  was  why  people  never  spoke  of  him  without 
adding :  "  Isn't  it  a  terrible  pity  he's  such  a  great 
ould  bigot  ?  " 

Well,  Tom  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  might 
have  lived  longer  if  he  hadn't  got  wet  on  the 
terriblest  wet  "  Twalfth  "  Belfast  ever  saw,  and 
died  of  a  chill  following.  And  young  Tom 
succeeded.  A  great  many  people  liked  old  Tom  for 
the  way  he  had  easy  dealings  with  them — and  many 
a  one  said  they'd  have  liked  to  pray  for  Tom's  soul 
only  for  him  bein'  a  great  ould  bigot  and  dying 
of  an  Orange  procession,  so  that  it  wouldn't  be 
any  good  if  they  did  itself. 

Young  Tom  never  went  to  any  processions  at 
all,  but  was  the  peaceablest  man  alive,  and  well 
content  to  enjoy  what  the  old  man  had  left  him 
without  being  too  hard-worked. 

This  summer  I  met  young  Tom  at  Lisdoonvarna, 
not  young  Tom  any  longer,  but  middle-aged  like 
myself  and  maybe  a  trifle  over.  I  was  very  glad 
to  see  him  for  the  sake  of  old  times  in  Gortnabeg  ; 
and  many  a  cosher  we  used  to  have  over  them  that 
were  dead  and  gone. 
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One  day  we  were  sitting  under  a  big  tree  talking ; 
and  we  were  just  on  about  the  queer  thing  it  was 
that  his  father  used  to  go  off  every  July  to  beat 
the  big  drum  in  Belfast  on  ''  the  Twalfth,"  the 
Same  that  made  the  people  in  Gortnabeg  say  even 
yet  when  old  Tom's  name  came  up — ''  but  wasn't 
it  a  pity  he  was  such  a  great  ould  bigot  !  " 

You  know  what  Lisdoonvarna  is  in  the  summer, 
black  with  priests.  \\^hile  Tom  and  I  were  talking 
quietly  a  strange  priest  came  up  to  us,  a  fine  rosy 
man,  with  the  black  hair  going  silver  at  the  temples- 

"  Mr.  Henderson,  I  presume  ?  "  he  said,  looking 
at  Tom. 

^'  Henderson's  my  name,"  said  Tom. 

"  The  son  of  Tom  Henderson  of  Gortnabeg  ?  " 
said  the  priest. 

"  The  same,"  said  Tom. 

"  I'm  glad  to  meet  you,"  said  the  priest, 
putting  out  his  hand.  "  I  owe  more  to  your 
father  than  I'll  ever  repay.  Only  for  him  I 
wouldn't  be  a  priest  this  day." 

"  What  d'ye  mean.  Father  ?  "  asked  Tom. 
"  My  father  was  an  Orangeman,  though  a  quiet 
one.  He'd  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  making 
of  priests." 

"  That's  all  you  know,  ]\Ir.  Henderson.  Allow 
me  to  introduce  myself.    I'm  Father  Guinan.    My 
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father  was  Pat  Guinan  that  had  a  little  farm  in  the 
Gap,  above  Clogheenmore.  You  wouldn't 
remember  us.  We  were  all  cleared  out  of  the 
country  before  you'd  be  thinking  of  such  things. 
Well,  my  father  had  very  bad  luck,  the  poor 
decent  man,  and  before  I  was  sixteen  years  old 
he  was  up  to  his  neck  in  debt  to  your  father.  Aye, 
indeed,  he  owed  more  than  he  could  ever  pay. 
The  pinch  of  it  wasn't  felt — for  your  father,  God 
rest  his  soul,  never  pressed  for  payment — til!  my 
sixteenth  year  came  and  it  was  time  for  me  to  go 
to  the  Diocesan  College.  They'd  set  their  hearts 
on  me  being  a  priest,  and  there  wasn't  the  money, 
and  the  debt  to  your  father  was  getting  bigger 
every  day.  They  didn't  know  v\  hat  to  do  ;  till  one 
day  my  father  said  : 

"  '  Mary,  in  the  name  of  God,  I'll  go  an'  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it  to  Tom  Henderson.  Maybe 
he'll  give  me  time  and  advance  me  a  bit  to  send 
the  boy  to  College.' 

^'  '  Is  it  him  ?  '  says  she.  '  What  are  ye  thinkin' 
of  at  all,  Pat  agra  ?  Sure,  the  anxiety's  turned 
your  brain.  Is  it  Henderson  an'  him  an  Orange- 
man ?  More  likely  he'd  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel 
if  he  knew.  Is  it  him  to  be  makin'  a  priest  an' 
him  an  Orangeman,  an'  a  great  ould  bigot  ?  '  " 

"  Well,  Mr.  Henderson,  my  father  had  taken  a 
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fit  on  him  to  do  this  thing  :  like  many  a  soft  man 
he  could  be  very  obstinate  when  he  liked :  and 
when  my  mother  had  talked  herself  dry  he  set  off 
for  Gortnabeg,  wdth  the  courage  of  despair  in  his 
poor  heart.  He  found  your  father  in  his  shop, 
serving  as  usual,  and  he  asked  if  he  might  speak 
with  him  privately.  Your  father  finished  serving 
his  customer  ;  and  then  Hfted  the  flap  in  the 
counter  and  beckoned  my  poor  father,  who  had 
been  standing  back  humbly,  nearly  sinking  with 
the  dread  that  was  on  him,  to  follow^  him  into 
his  parlour.  There  was  a  big  safe  in  the  wall 
and  a  lot  of  ledgers  standing  on  shelves;  my 
father  often  said  afterwards  that  he  looked  at 
them  with  a  sick  eye,  wondering  which  of  them 
had  the  long  row  of  figures  against  him  that  was 
going  to  crush  the  life  out  of  him  and  destroy 
all  his  hopes. 

"  Your  father  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  my 
father  stood  turning  his  caubeen  about  in  his  hands, 
not  knowing  the  way  he  was  gomg  to  begin,  and  not 
thinking  of  sitting  down  as  he  might  have  done. 
He  couldn't  even  see  your  father's  face,  for  he  had 
his  hand  over  his  eyes,  the  same  as  you  might  see 
the  priest  hearing  confession  at  a  Station.  He 
began  he  didn't  know  how,  but  after  a  bit  the 
words  came  tumbling  over  each  other,  how  the 
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mother  and  himself  had  set  their  hearts  on  my 
being  a  priest,  and  how  it  was  time  for  me  to  go 
to  the  College,  and  there  wasn't  a  shot  in  the 
locker,  what  with  the  bad  seasons  and  one  thing 
and  another.  And  while  he  was  talking,  the  poor 
man,  something  cold  and  mocking  kept  nudging 
him,  bidding  him  remember  that  he  was  talking 
to  an  Orangeman  who  cursed  the  Pope  of  Rome 
every  Twelfth  of  July :  and  what  fooHshness  he 
was  talking :  and  asking  wasn't  it  more  than 
likely  that  Tom  Henderson,  being  what  he  was, 
would  think  it  his  duty,  if  it  was  nothing  else, 
to  prevent  another  priest  being  made,  where 
according  to  his  sort  there  were  too  many  already? 

"  I\Iy  father  used  to  say  that  he  ended  in  a  cold 
sweat,  shaking  from  head  to  foot  ;  and  he  was 
glad  enough  to  drop  into  a  chair  for  the  weakness 
that  was  on  him.  And  your  father,  Mr  Hender- 
son, said  nothing  at  all,  only  sat  thinking  while  my 
father,  poor  man,  was  like  St.  Lawrence  on  the 
gridiron. 

"  At  last  your  father  got  up  and  went  and  took 
down  one  of  the  big  ledgers,  and  he  turned  it  over 
till  he  came  to  a  long  row  of  figures ;  and  my 
father's  name  stood  at  the  head  of  it.  Aly  father 
leant  over  to  look  at  it,  although  he  said  the  sight  of 
the  total  reduced  him  to  the  greatest  despair  a  man 
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ever  was  in.  The  figures  danced  up  and  down 
before  his  eyes,  and  the  blood  began  to  thump  in 
his  head  till  he  thought  he  should  have  a  fit. 

^'  Your  father  looked  up  :  and  said  he  in  a  very 
gentle  voice :  '  Did  you  ever  hear  the  people 
saying  that  I  was  a  great  ould  bigot,  j\Ir.  Guinan  ?  ' 
*  I  might,'  said  my  father,  wishing  to  goodness  he 
was  out  of  it  and  wondering  what  had  brought  him 
there  at  all.     '  Once  or  twice  maybe.' 

"  Your  father  took  up  a  big  blue  pencil  and  he 
made  a  couple  of  strokes  through  the  figures,  and 
thenhewroteat  thefootof  it  'Paid.   T.Henderson.' 

"  You  remember  how  soft  he  spoke.  He 
turned  to  my  poor  bewildered  father,  as  he  opened 
a  fresh  leaf  of  the  ledger. 

''  '  Now  we're  clear,  Mr.  Guinan,'  he  said, 
'  you'll  want  maybe  fifty  pounds  for  the  boy,  and 
you'll  have  to  be  stocking  the  farm.  We'll  make 
it  a  hundred  of  an  advance.  The  bullocks  will 
clear  it  for  you.'  And  then  he  went  to  his  safe 
and  he  counted  out  into  my  father's  hand 
twenty  five-pound  notes. 

"  I  never  heard  a  word  of  that,"  said  Tom 
Henderson.  "  He  kept  it  to  himself,  for  if  my 
mother  knew  it  she'd  have  told  me." 

*  *  *  * 

"  There  wasn't  a  night,"  said  the  priest  earnestly. 
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''  that  the  Rosary  wasn't  said  at  home  for  your 
father  and  all  belonging  to  him.  And  be  sure  I 
don't  forget  it  to  him  that  he  made  me  a  priest. 
I've  been  in  America  this  many  a  year  :  but  I  often 
said  that  as  soon  as  I  came  home  I'd  find  out  those 
that  Tom  Henderson  had  left  behind  him — may 
the  Lord  reward  him  ! — and  tell  them  what  their 
father  did,  for  all  that  the  people  used  to  say 
*  Wasn't  it  a  pity  he  was  such  a  great  ould  bigot  ?'  " 


THE   RULING  PASSION 

"  I  won't  be  long  dyin'  on  you  wance  I  take  to 
go,"  said  the  mother.  '^  I'm  not  one  to  lie  a-bed 
for  any  raison,  and  I  expect  to  die  in  my  chair. 
Still,  I  feel  the  cold  o'  my  feet  creepin'  up  to  my 
knees,  an'  I  doubt  I've  much  longer  to  stay," 

"  Whisht,  woman  dear,  you'll  see  a  good  many 
of  us  under  the  daisies  yet,"  said  the  daughter, 
with  a  coldly  conventional  air. 

The  two  sat  and  looked  at  each  other.  No  one 
could  doubt  their  relationship.  Each  had  the 
sallow  skin,  the  wide  nose,  the  narrow  eyes,  and 
the  grimly  humorous  mouth.  Both  were  big  and 
raw-boned,  with  not  a  feminine  curve  or  round- 
ness between  them.  At  this  moment  they  looked 
preternaturally  solemn. 

"  Tut-tut,  girl,"  said  the  mother,  in  answer  to 
the  last  speech,  ''  I  don't  want  any  compliments. 
I've  worked  hard  and  put  by,  and  I'd  as  lief,  aye, 
rather,  be  gone  than  atin'  up  the  bit  I've  earned 
so  hard.  Once  I'm  a-past  my  work,  say  I,  I'm 
a-past  my  keep.  How  much  is  there  in  the 
stockin'  ?  " 
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"  Twenty-three  pound  seven  and  eightpence 
ha'penny." 

The  old  woman  groaned. 

"  'Twas  thirty  pound  five  months  ago.    O  Lord  ! 

0  Lord  !  'Tis  atin'  money  I  am  every  day  I'm 
above  ground.  You're  not  staHn'  any  of  it  on 
me  ?  "  with  a  quick  glance  of  suspicion. 

"  Stale  !  Where'd  be  the  good  o'  my  stahn' 
what's  comin'  to  me  ?  " 

"That's  right.  Act  fair  by  me,  an'  it'll  all 
be  your  own.  If  I  thought  you  wor  like  your 
cousin  Fanny,  'tis  berryin'  it  I'd  be." 

"  There'll  be  a  good  deal  of  it  taken  wid  the 
funeral,"  said  the  daughter  thoughtfully. 

The  old  woman's  fingers  moved  in  her  lap. 

''You  won't  grudge  it,  achora  ?  I  earned  it  hard." 

"  Grudge  it  !  me  grudge  it  !     Be  aisy,  woman. 

1  don't  forget  'tis  your  own." 

"  You're  a  fine,  strong  girl,  an'  you'll  soon 
make  it  up,"  said  the  mother  in  a  wheedling  tone. 

'•  Ay,  sure,"  said  the  daughter,  with  forced 
cheerfulness. 

"  I  grudge  every  minit  I'm  above  ground,  an' 
the  money  dwindlin'  an'  dwindlin'.  'Tis  worse 
thin  a  bit  of  chape  flannel  after  the  wash-tub. 
Still,  I  wouldn't  like  the  money  to  be  grudged 
on  my  funeral." 
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'^  Be  aisy  in  your  mind.  Til  give  you  a  hand- 
some berr}in'." 

'*  Listen,  dear.  Don't  mind  what  Father 
Philip  says  to  you.  He'll  tell  you  the  big  funerals 
is  all  fooHshness,  an'  he's  terrible  hard  on  the 
wakes.  But  'twill  take  more  thin  Father  PhiHp 
to  make  the  people  give  up  proper  respect  for 
them  that's  gone." 

"  Priests  does  often  get  quare  cranks  into  their 
heads.  Fll  close  my  two  ears  when  he's  talkin', 
or  let  the  words  in  by  wan  ear  an'  out  th'  other. 
How  much'll  I  be  after  spendin'  on  giving  you  a 
good  send-off  ?  " 

The  old  woman's  mouth  opened  and  shut 
several  times,  but  no  words  came  from  it.  Her 
expression  became  deprecatory',  and  a  patch  of 
colour  flickered  in  her  yellow,  old  cheeks. 

"  I  can't  be  rightly  sayin'.  At  laste,  don't  ask 
me  to  put  it  in  words,  child.  Wlien  I  was  savin' 
the  money,  an'  stintin'  the  bit  I  ate,  an'  you 
growin'  fat  in  sarvice,  I  always  in  my  own  mind 
put  by  a  good  slice  of  money  for  the  berryin'." 

''  I  don't  grudge  you  anything  in  raison,"  said 
the  daughter  stolidly.  ''I  hope  I  know  my  duty 
by  you." 

"  'Twould  cost  more  if  it  was  a  town  berryin'. 
The  kindly  neighbours'U  carry  me  on  their  shoul- 
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ders  for  nothing.  That  does  away  wid  the 
hearse.  I  remember  when  my  own  father  died. 
'Twas  a  grand  sight.  Eight  men  lifted  him,  an' 
the  road  was  black  wid  people  follyin'.  They  said 
'twas  the  biggest  funeral  seen  in  the  barony  for 
many  a  long  year.  I  know,  small  as  I  was,  the 
heart  o'  me  swelled  with  pride  to  see  it." 

"  I  often  heard  you  say  so.  There  was  a  power 
at  the  wake,  too." 

"  There  was,  an'  the  whiskey  in  lashins  an' 
lavins.  There  was  great  respect  to  the  corpse. 
Not  a  neighbour  for  miles  around  but  was  there 
at  night.  An'  Herself  at  the  big  house  dropped 
in  in  the  daytime,  wid  little  Miss  Ailey  an'  Miss 
Kathleen.  Miss  Ailey  made  a  misfortunate 
marriage  afterwards.  I  dunno  what  become  of 
her.     But  Miss  Kathleen  died  an  ould  maid." 

"  She  had  the  best  of  it,  maybe." 

"  Maybe  she  had.  The  priests  from  three 
parishes  came  in  to  pay  their  respects.  Well 
I  remember  the  gallivantin'  an'  fun  at  night,  the 
riddles  an'  the  story-tellin'  an'  the  singin'  songs. 
If  I  shut  my  eyes  now  I  can  see  my  poor  father 
lyin'  there  in  the  light  o'  the  candles,  wid  coppers 
on  his  two  eyes  an'  a  plate  o'  salt  on  his  breast. 
An'  my  mother,  God  rest  her,  screechin'  in  the 
corner,  wid  her  praskeen  flung  over  her  head,  an' 
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never  heedin'  the  fun  an'  the  ramaushin  goin'  on 
around." 

The  daughter  was  thinking  of  other  things. 
As  the  old  woman  paused  for  breath  she  came 
out  of  her  musing,  and  her  lips  took  a  downward 
droop  of  discontent. 

^'  They  won't  be  expectin'  whiskey  from  a  poor 
ould  hen-wife  like  you,  an'  a  hard-workin'  girl 
like  me  ?  " 

The  mother  looked  blank  for  a  moment.  Then 
her  face  cleared. 

"  I  don't  suppose  'twould  be  expected.  A 
plate  o'  snuff  an'  pipes  an'  tobacky,  an'  the  full 
o'  their  skins  o'  porther  ought  to  contint  them. 
Fm  not  for  spendin'  money  unless  where  'tis 
right.  Lacy's  sons'll  make  you  the  coihn.  They 
won't  charge  you  much — the  child  of  an  ould 
neighbour.  I'd  give  them  the  few  hens  an'  any 
bits  o'  sticks  they  fancied  before  money.  You 
won't  stay  in  the  place  yourself,  an'  you'd  better 
get  value  for  the  things.  If  you  don't,  your  aunt 
Nannie'll  be  expectin'  to  get  them  for  nothin'." 

"  She  may  expect." 

''  Fathel  PhiHp'll  be  against  openin'  th'  ould 
grave.  He  says  'tis  a  scandal  to  have  the  grave- 
yard in  use  at  all.  But  stick  to  your  point,  an' 
he'll  give  in.     Rub  it  in  to  him  that  I'm  the  last 
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likely  to  be  berri'd  there,  for  you'll  take  the  world 
when  I'm  gone.  All  the  same,  give  up  none  o' 
your  rights  in  it.  It's  comfortable  to  know 
there's  a  plot  0'  ground  somewhere  you  can  call 
your  own  ;  an'  you  might  be  likin'  to  lay  your 
bones  there  some  time." 

She  looked  enquiringly  at  the  girl,  who  nodded 
morosely. 

"They  won't  chate  me  of  my  rights,  I'll  go  bail." 

"  Put  a  poor  mouth  on  you  when  you  go  to 
buy  the  habit,  an'  maybe  the  nuns'll  let  you  have 
it  for  nothin'.  See  that  it's  the  right  len'th.  I 
don't  want  to  go  streelin'  in  Purgathory  with  a 
habit  too  long  for  me,  lappin'  about  my  feet. 
My  poor  mother,  God  rest  her  !  always  kept  hers 
under  the  bed,  an'  took  it  out  an'  aired  it  regular. 
She  used  to  say  she  liked  to  feel  it  was  ready  if  so 
as  it  was  wanted.  Myself,  I  don't  believe  in 
payin'  money  till  you  can  help  it." 

The  daughter  smiled  grimly. 

"  There's  more  payin'  out  than  gettin'  in  in 
this  world.     You'd  like  the  bell  rung  ?  " 

''  I  would.  Terry  might  ring  it  for  nothin' 
for  the  sake  of  old  times.  Why,  Terry  an  me 
were  puUin'  a  cord  wance." 

"  'Tis   another  kind   o'   cord   he'll  be   pullin' 
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The  mother  took  no  notice  of  the  jest.  She 
was  too  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts. 

"  But,  if  so  be  he  won't  do  it  for  nothin',  pay 
him,  achora  ;  'tis  the  last  bit  of  respect  you'll  be 
showin'  me.  An'  the  candles,  now.  Get  them 
at  Egan's,  wid  the  understandin'  that  any  that's 
not  used'll  be  taken  back  an'  paid  for.  Keep  four 
lightin'  about  me  as  long  as  I'm  above  ground. 
If  there's  any  not  burnt  out,  set  them  there  on 
the  altar  to  light  me  into  glory.  But  the  whole 
ones  Egan'll  take  back." 

"  You're  a  terrible  wise  ould  woman,"  said  the 
daughter  admiringly. 

"  If  I  wasn't,"  said  the  other,  gratified,  "  I'd 
never  have  saved  the  stockin'  out  o'  keepin 
another  woman's  hens  for  her." 

"  Well,  ma'am,  you  may  make  your  mind  aisy," 
said  the  daughter.  ''  There  won't  be  a  dacinter 
funeral  for  a  poor  woman  into  Clonburrowes 
Churchyard  for  many  a  long  day,  I'll  go 
bail," 

The  old  woman  nodded,  well  pleased. 

*'  You  won't  be  the  worse  of  doin'  your  duty 
by  your  ould  mother.  The  wan  thing  I  hope  an' 
pray  for  is  that  I'll  die  in  the  latther  end  o'  the 
week.  Sunday's  funeral  is  the  big  funeral,  an' 
though  I'm  held  in  great  respect,  you  can't  expect 
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people  to  put  by  their  business  of  a  week-day  to 
bury  you." 

She  rubbed  her  old  hands  together  with  feeble 
exultation. 

''  'Tis  in  my  mind  that  I'll  get  a  fine  respect- 
able funeral.  I  think  I'd  know  it,  Mary  agra, 
dead  an'  all.  An'  faix  there'd  be  the  trouble  on 
me  if  I  was  laid  away  wid  only  a  handful  follyin' 
me.     But  there's  no  fear  o'  that  ?  " 

"  Divil  a  bit,"  said  Mary,  comfortingly.  "  It 
'ud  be  a  quare  day  if  them  you  lived  among,  child 
and  woman,  a  matter  o'  seventy  year  didn't  give 
you  a  good  send-off  after  all." 


A  STRAYED  INNOCENT 

The  wicked  slum  lay  out  of  sight  somewhere  at  the 
base  of  the  hill  in  a  network  of  narrow  streets. 
You  might  find  yourself  in  it  by  accident  and  not 
recognise  your  danger,  for  a  rich  and  benevolent 
municipality  had  done  all  that  in  it  lay  to  shame 
the  slum  dwellers  into  decent  living  by  giving  them 
excellent  paving,  good  lighting,  and  such  things 
as  a  municipality  can  give.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  slums  in  London  for  all  that,  and  it 
contained,  alas  !  a  great  number  of  the  lost  Irish> 
with,  sadder  still,  a  proportion  of  those  not  lost, 
but  too  poor  to  go  elsewhere,  or  too  ignorantly 
gregarious,  or,  like  the  children,  bound  to  their 
parents. 

One  heard  of  it  from  priests  and  doctors,  the  only 
persons  from  the  happier  world  who  ever  pene- 
trated it,  unless  it  might  be  the  police,  who  went 
in  couples  there,  and  were  specially  selected  for 
size  and  strength.  The  police  were,  by  the  way, 
often  enough  Irish  themselves ;  when  they  spoke 
you  caught  the  friendly  Irish  voice.  A  priest,  an 
Oxford   man,  with  saint  written    on    his  gentle 
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lace,  who  officiated  at  a  little  church  on  the  edge 
of  the  slum,  once  told  me  of  the  Irish  childrea 
who  came  to  the  schools  from  the  slum — angehc 
children  with  eyes  as  blue  as  Heaven,  their  inno- 
cence not  yet  fallen  from  them  in  that  unlikely 
place. 

We  used  to  say  that  an  Irish  priest  with  the 
missionary  spirit  would  have  done  better  by  the 
slum.  He  would  ha-\-e  known  how  to  deal  with  it ; 
how  to  shame  them,  for  sin  was  a  trade  in  the 
slum  ;  it  was  something  far  more  deHberate  than 
the  ordinary  drunkenness  and  violence  and 
neglect  of  duty. 

Someone  who  accompanied  an  Irish  doctor  into 
the  slum,  as  one  might  for  a  foolhardy  adventure 
accompany  a  wild-beast  tamer  into  the  den  of 
beasts,  told  me  how  the  doctor  at  the  very  moment 
of  the  performance  of  his  duties  was  interrupted 
by  a  human  wild  beast  who  burst  into  the  room 
roaring  and  ready  to  spring  The  doctor  looked 
round  calmly  as  though  he  were  used  to  deaHng 
with  such  cases.''  I'd  like  to  know  \^  hen  you  were 
at  your  duty,"  he  said.  The  effect  was  magical. 
The  man,  with  a  cowed  look,  slunk  from  the 
room. 

To  be  sure  there  was  an  innocent  fringe  on  the 
edge    of    the    slum,    desperately    poor,    but    not 
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wicked ;  and  this  oversowed,  as  I  have  said,  into 
the  slum  itself.  You  met  the  blue  Irish  Qyes  in 
the  street.  At  the  street  market  on  Saturday 
night,  where  you  went  to  see  how  the  poor  live, 
you  saw  stalls  containing  gaudy-coloured  pictures 
ot  the  Sacred  Heart  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the 
Saints,  side  by  side  with  oleographs  of  Robert 
Emmet  m  the  dock,  of  Dan  O'Connell  and 
Parnell  and  John  Redmond,  and  of  other  per- 
sons dear  to  the  Irish  heart.  If  you  gave  an 
alms  in  the  street  the  name  of  God  came  into 
your  blessing,  and  by  that  sign  you  shall  always 
know  your  poor  bedesman  for  Irish  and  not 
English  The  very  pavement  artists  were  Irish, 
and  depicted  Irish  celebrities  These  were  some 
of  the  signs  of  an  Irish  neighbourhood 

To  the  east  of  the  slum  a  number  of  terraces  and 
crescents  climb  the  steep  hill  till  they  end  in  a 
splendid  square  on  top  They  were  all  houses  of 
consideration  some  fifty  years  ago,  but  the  doom 
of  the  tenement  is  overtaking  them,  creeping  fast 
up  the  hill  after  them.  Ichabod  is  written  all  over 
the  houses  that  for  splendid  spaciousness  would 
not  ill  become  Park  Lane 

It  was  at  the  corner  of  one  of  the  doomed 
Crescents  that  we  first  came  upon  an  old  Irishman 
selling  groundsel  from  a  basket  at  his  feet.     We 
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had  a  canary,  but  the  groundsel  was  not  inviting  ; 
it  was  wilted  and  withered  last  week's  groundsel. 

He  stood  over  it  with  a  round,  innocent,  rosy 
face,  making  no  attempt  to  sell  it  that  w^e  could 
see  He  was  plainly  not  a  competitor  with  the 
legitimate  groundsel-merchant  who  waked  the 
crescents  and  squares  to  the  long-drawn  cry  of 
''  Groundsole,  for  Dicky  Bird  !  "  But  his  eyes 
made  one  pause,  the  blue  Irish  eyes  again,  and  the 
innocent  roguery  of  the  deHghtful  old  face.  One 
knew  that  face,  m  a  friendly  Irish  village,  on  an 
Irish  hillside,  upturned  in  adoration  before  an 
Irish  altar.  What  did  it  do  here  in  this  great 
wilderness  where  so  many  Irish  are  lost,  and  so 
many  who  are  not  lost  are  homeless  and  home- 
sick ? 

He  offered  me  half  the  contents  of  his  basket  in 
return  for  my  twopence,  with  an  air  as  though  he 
were  glad  to  get  rid  of  it.  Plainly  the  "  ground- 
sole  "  merchant  need  not  be  afraid  of  him. 

"  You  are  Irish  ?  "  I  said,  picking  a  small  spray, 
and  noticing  the  corduroy  and  moleskin  clothes  of 
the  Irish  labourer  which  he  wore. 

"  To  be  sure  I  am  " — the  blue  eyes  began  to 
dance — *'  an'  you're  Irish  yourself,  ma'am  ?  An' 
where  from  now,  may  I  make  so  bould  as  to  ask  ?  " 

''  The  County  Dublm." 
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"  Maybe  you  know  the  County  Kildare.  Kil- 
cullen,  that's  where  I  come  from.  Ah,  sure,  the 
blessin'  o'  God  go  with  you,  Kilcullen  I  Maybe 
you  know  it  ?  " 

The  Short  Grass  ?  '  Yes,  I  know  it  well.'* 
The  Short  Grass  !  '  "  His  eyes  flashed 
deHght.  ''  Sure  the  people  here  wouldn't  know 
what  you'd  be  talking  about  if  you  was  to  talk  o' 
the  Short  Grass." 

"  Why  don't  you  go  back  there  ?  " 

He  looked  around  him  a  Uttle  stealthily.  A  big 
policeman  who  had  just  passed  us  went  out  of 
sight  round  the  curve  of  the  crescent. 

"  Sure  I  would,  lady,  but  " — he  put  a  hand  on 
my  sleeve  to  keep  me — '^  sure  I  dursn't.  I'll  tell 
you  how  I  came  to  lave  it.  I  was  mowin'  a  big 
field  there  one  day — there  w^as  a  lot  of  us  on  the 
job,  an'  somehow  a  row  riz  on  me.  I  was  terrible 
strong  in  them  days ;  I  didn't  know  my  own 
stren'th,  an'  I  felled  a  man.  I  never  knew 
whether  I  kilt  him  or  not.  Anyhow  the  look  of 
him  frightened  me,  an'  I  took  leg-bail  out  of  it 
an'  never  went  back." 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  killed  him.  How  long 
ago  was  it  ?  " 

"  Maybe  a  matter  0'  forty  year." 

At  this  moment  his  eyes  fell  on  my  little  dog, 
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and  again  the  delighted  expression  flashed  over 
his  face. 

"  That's  Irish,"  he  said,  and  dropped  down  on 
his  haunches  to  take  the  other  Irishman's  paw 
into  his  hand. 

"  I've  the  loveliest  dog  you  ever  seen,"  he  said, 
looking  up  at  me.  ''  Bad  luck  to  the  landladies  ! — 
they're  terrible  down  on  him  !  They're  always 
movin'  us  on.  But  him  an'  me  won't  part.  Be 
rayson  of  him  I've  got  into  a  terrible  low-down 
place."  He  named  the  worst  street  of  the  slum. 
"  Nobody  minds  what  you  keeps  there." 

"  What  breed  is  your  dog  ?     An  Irish  terrier  ?  '' 

"  Well,  now,  my  lady,  he  isn't.  He's  a  beautiful 
dog.  I  do  be  havin'  him  out  with  me,  but  he'd 
a  bit  of  a  cough  on  him,  and  it's  could  stan'in'  on 
this  corner.  He's  the  sort  of  breed  that's  called 
mongerel." 

I  made  the  acquaintance  of  that  dog  in  later 
days.  He  was  quite  a  deplorable  specimen  of  the 
mongrel  to  look  at,  but  he  seemed  happy  and 
well-fed,  plainly  adored  his  master,  and  had  all 
the  optimism  of  a  young  dog  as  regarded  the 
good-will  of  the  world  towards  him. 

After  that  I  was  a  constant  customer  for  the 
wilted  groundsel,  and  many  a  talk  I  had  with  the 
old  Irishman.     His  face  alway^s  Ht  up  when  he 
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saw  me  coming.  Occasionally  I  passed  him 
without  seeing  him,  when  he  was  not  on  his  pitch, 
or  I  was  not  thinking  of  him  ;  and  the  one  who 
was  my  constant  companion  told  me  that  the  old 
head  used  to  crane  out  after  me,  and  the  eyes 
follow  me  with  a  look  of  disappointment.  But  I 
could  always  pass  by  if  I  would.  "  No  time  for  a 
chat  to-day,"  I  would  say,  hurrying  by,  and  would 
be  followed  by  a  blessing. 

He  was  not  one  of  the  lost  Irish.  He  had  a 
rosary-beads  as  big  as  a  cable,  which  came  out  of 
his  pocket  one  day  by  accident. 

Dear  me,  how  one  wished  one  had  money  to  put 
him  back  in  his  proper  setting,  himself  and  his  dog. 
A  little  white-walled,  yellow-thatched  house  amid 
"  the  short  grass,"  and  a  very  little  money  for  his 
simple  wants,  and  the  mountains  about  him,  and 
the  kindly  neighbours,  and  the  Angelus  floating 
over  the  fields.  That  were  his  proper  place,  and 
not  the  slum,  where  he  w^as  a  strayed  innocent, 
but  happily  not  one  of  the  lost  innocents  of 
Ireland. 
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